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I  E  P  O  R  T 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held 
in  New  York,  May,  1853,  it  was  determined  to  revive  the  custom  of 
an  Annual  Report,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  series  of  years. 
An  arrangement  was  accordingly  made  with  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  whose  Reports  had,  in  the  meantime,  covered  the 
gi'ouud  formerly  occupied  by  those  of  this  Society,  by  which  the 
National  Society  was  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  usual  Annual 
Statement  of  the  History,  Anti-Slavery  and  Pro-Slavery,  of  each 
successive  year.  Circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Committee  led  to  the  omission  of  the  last  Report,  a  circumstance  which 
we  hope  will  not  occur  again.  Bat  this  failure  of  necessity  enlarges 
materially  the  field  of  our  present  sui-vey,  and  must  be  our  excuse  for 
the  cursory  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  many  matters  worthy  of 
circumstantial  treatment,  must  be  rather  hinted  at  than  described 
in  full. 

We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  necessary  custom  which  has  made  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies  brief  records,  not  merely 
of  the  proper  action  of  the  Societies  themselves,  but  also  of  the  current 
history  of  the  year.  For  the  current  history  of  every  year,  in  this 
country,  is  but  the  relation  of  what  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery  have 
done.  The  only  American  History  of  jjerraanent  interest,  or  of 
immediate  importance,  is  that  which  describes  the  growing  conflict 
between  Slavery  and  Liberty  on  this  continent.  And  of  this  conflict 
the  American  Abolitionists  are  not  merely  the  spectators  but,  the 
enemy  themselves  being  witnesses,  the  chiefest  movers  and  authors. 
That  this  struggle  would  have  occurred  had  tliis  Society  never  been 
gathered  and  had  its  members  never  been  born,  we  know,  —  for  we 
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believe  that  they  are  but  the  instruments  of  a  higher  Power,  which  would 
Lave  raised  up  witnesses  even  from  the  stones  to  testify  against  this 
giant  iniquity,  had  they  never  been.  But  having  been  called  to  this 
work,  and  having  accepted  the  mission,  it  is  just  and  proper  that  they 
should  remark  and  record  the  things  that  they  have  helped  to  bring 
to  pass. 

It  is  not  merely,  then,  of  the  sums  of  money  that  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  Society  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  Committee, 
and  of  the  distribution  thereof  that  it  is  our  duty  to  report  to  you ;  it 
is  not  only  of  the  doings  of  Auxiliary  Societies  and  of  friendly 
Conventions,  of  the  labors  of  devoted  agents  and  faithful  presses,  and 
of  cfForts  and  operations  strictly  Anti-Slavery  that  we  have  to  tell  you. 
From  these  beginnings,  indeed,  arose  the  changes  we  behold  around 
us,  these  were  the  weak  and  despised  causes  which  have  produced, 
and  are  still  producing,  the  marvellous  effects  we  see  wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes.  And  to  the  foithful  maintenance  of  these  testimonies 
in  tiieir  highest  purity,  do  we  look  for  the  final  accomplishment  of  our 
great  purpose  —  the  highest  prosperity,  security  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  nation  by  the  removal  of  the  curse  of  Slavery  from  both  Bond 
and  Free.  But  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  note  as  it  goes  on 
the  progress  of  the  work  we  have  begun,  and  to  observe  the  gradual 
leavening  of  the  general  mind  with  the  ideas  and  principles  it  is  the 
business  of  this  Society  to  spread  abroad.  We  can  only  regret  the 
necessary  imperfections  which  must  mark  our  work,  and  ask  for  the 
allowance  and  consideration  we  need. 


Congress. 

The  history  of  the  lust  two  years  and  a  quarter,  like  that  of  all 
former  years,  has  been  but  a  succession  of  slave-holding  insolences  and 
aggressions,  each  more  insolent  and  aggressive  than  the  last.  But 
this  is  the  natural  and  necessary  course  of  things  and  is  a  subject 
rather  of  congratulation  than  of  regret,  as  it  would  seem  tliat  tlie 
Exodus  of  the  Free  States  from  their  present  bondage  must  lie  through 
that  Valley  of  Humiliation.  The  slave-whip  of  our  overseers  is  all 
that  is  likely  to  arouse  whatever  of  spirit  and  manhood  our  long 
submission  has  left  in  us,  and  the  more  mercilessly  it  is  plied  the  more 
hope  is  there  of  our  self-redemption.  And  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that   our    deliverance  will  be  postponed   by  any  relaxation   of  this 
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wholesome  (liscipllne  of  our  inasters.  All  we  can  hope  is  that  we  may 
have  tlie  grace  to  apply  it  to  its  proper  uses,  and  that  the  desire  of 
resistance  may  not  be  delayed  until  our  spirit  has  been  too  effectually 
broken  to  make  it  possible. 

For  a  session  or  two  after  the  memorable  campaign  of  1850,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Peace  which  had  been  promised  as  the  reward  of 
those  Compromises  in  which  all  the  concessions  were  in  f;ivor  of  the 
South,  had  been  conquered.  The  questions  which  would  bring 
Slavery  again  before  Congress  were  carefully  avoided,  and  it  was  with 
diificulty  that  the  earnest  opponents  of  Slavery  could  have  a  blow  at  it. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  It  was  a  hollow  truce  only  continuing 
during  the  Olympian  race  for  the  Presidency.  While  there  was  hope 
left,  the  eager  competitors  and  their  friends  abstained  from  their  usual 
strifes,  in  the  hope  that  the  Judges  in  whoso  hands  the  disposition  of 
the  crown  has  ever  rested,  might  bestow  it  according  to  their  hopes. 
But  when  tliis  contest  had  been  decided  in  a  way  which  disappointed 
them  all,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  the  only  thought  of  the 
nation's  mind  from  struggling  to  an  utterance. 

In  the  month  of  January.  1858,  an  affront  of  a  new  description  was 
offered  to  the  Free  States  in  the  persons  of  Senator's  from  three  of 
them.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Senate  Committees,  Messrs.  Hale 
of  New  Hampshire,  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  and  Chase  of  Ohio, 
were  excluded  from  all  of  them,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  they 
belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  great  Pro-Slavery  parties.  Mr.  Brigut 
of  Indiana,  in  stating  the  fact,  gave  as  its  reason  that  these  gentlemen 
"  were  outside  of  any  healthy  organization  in  this  country  !"  The 
test  of  the  political  soundness  of  any  party  being  thus  openly  admitted 
to  be  its  subserviency  to  the  Slave  Power.  For  these  Senators  could 
be  objected  to  on  no  other  ground  than  their  oppositio)i  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  that  Power.  It  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  members  of  either 
House  have  been  disfranchised,  so  to  speak,  expressly  on  account  of 
their  opinions  and  political  associations,  however  frequently  it  may  be 
done  by  indirection  and  management.  Inasmuch  as  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  gentlemen  on  a  Committee  composed  of  four  or  five 
wholesome  Senators  could  not  have  affected  its  action,  this  exclusion 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  affront  to  themselves  and  those 
they  stood  for.  « 

The  Senators  thus  evilly  entreated  met  their  proscription  with 
dignitj^  and  good  temper,  and  certainly  neither  their  influence  without 
the   Senate  nor   their  activity  within  it,  were  at  all  diminished  by  it. 
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A  general  voice  of  condemnation  was  raised  against  the  conduct  of  the 
majority,  throiighout  the  country,  by  whatever  presses  were  not 
hopelessly  servile  and  Pro-Slavery.  In  this  just  censure,  we  regret  to 
say,  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  Whigs,  at  that 
time,  had  a  large  majority,  emphatically  refused  to  join.  The  subject 
was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Prince  of  Essex,  who  offered  an  order  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to  report  Eesolutions,  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  excluding  from 
its  Standins:  Committees  a  Senator  of  Massachusetts,  because  of  his 
political  o])inions.  When  the  order  came  up  for  discussion,  it  found 
no  defender  but  its  mover,  and  after  a  few  brief  and  contemptuous 
speeches  from  the  majority,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  190  nays  to  50 
yeas.  It  was  observable  that  the  delegations  of  Boston  and  the  large 
towns  in  which  Whig  influences  were  predominant,  went  unanimously 
against  any  expression  of  resentment  at  this  insult  offered  to  the  State 
in  the  person  of  one  of  her  Senators.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  many  causes  of  disgust  which  has  since  led  to  the  utter  demolition 
of  that  party,  so  strong  in  influence  and  wealth,  in  its  very  strongest 
hold,  of  which  wc  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  speak. 


Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

But  real  dangers  of  new  and  threatening  shapes  soon  drove  from 
observant  and  reflcctino;  minds  the  thoughts  of  this  action  of  the 
Senate,  which  ended  in  the  insulting  distinction  thus  set  up.  During 
that  same  'session,  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial 
Government  in  Nebraska  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
large  majority.  The  necessity  and  propriety  of  this  action  seemed  to 
be  conceded,  and  there  was  no  apprehension  tliat  the  regular  course 
would  not  be  allowed  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  since  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  The  whole  of  this  Territory  lying  North  of  the  line 
then  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  Slavery,  no  suspicion  existed  that 
it  would  not  be  erected  in  due  time  into  a  Free  State,  according  to  the 
line  of  precedents  dating  from  that  time.  But  during  the  very  last 
hour  of  the  session,  the  motion  to  take  up  the  Bill  was  laid  on  the 
table,  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Borland  of  Arkansas.  This  procedure 
was  favored  by  the  Senat&i's  from  iMississippi,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  the  other  Skive  States ;  and  even  Northern  Whig  Senators  were 
found  so  Ijiinil  or   so   false  as  to  follow  the  Southern  leading.     Thua 
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the  delay  which  the  coiisphators  needed  to  mature  and  complete  their 
desiii^us  was  granted  to  them  by  treaclierous  or  short-sighted  men  from 
the  North. 

In  this  discussion,  Senator  Atchison  of  Missouri,  openly  avowed 
the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  be,  that  the  law  excluding  Slavery  from 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  North  of  3G°  30',  would  be  enforced  in  the 
new  Territory,  ^'unless  specially  rescinded.''''  He  did  not,  however, 
appear  to  entertain  any  hope  that  this  desirable  end  could  be  brought 
about.  Still,  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  at  that  time,  was 
defeated  for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  be  open  to  the  Slaveholdiug 
as  well  as  to  the  Free  States.  It  was  done  as  the  next  best  thing  to 
rejection,  being  a  putting  off  of  the  evil  day  that  should  secure  those  rich 
lands  from  the  blight  of  Slavery.  Time  was  gained,  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  thrown  out,  and 
it  was  left  to  take  root  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  with  the  chance  of 
growing  up  to  perfection.  But  it  is  likely  that  even  the  most  fimatical 
of  the  propagandists  of  Slavery  regarded  this  as  a  thing  rather  to  be 
hoped  for  than  expected.  They  could  hardly  think  that  even  Northern 
subserviency  could  be  brought  to  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
landmark  at  whicli  the  Nation  had  agreed,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  that 
the  waves  of  Slavery  should  be  stayed.  The  intimations  thus  thrown 
cut  produced  no  general  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free 
States.  It  seemed  an  audacity,  before  which  even  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  Slavery  would  shrink.  But  it  was  caught  np  and  cherished 
by  the  Slaveholdiug  fanatics  at  the  South,  and  seized  upon  by  unscru- 
pulous political  adventurers  at  the  North  as  a  new  chance  of  conciliating 
the  favor  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  land. 

At  iha  very  beginning  of  January,  1854,  Mi'.  Douglass  of  Illinois, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  made  a  Report 
which  contained  the  first  open,  and  as  it  were  official,  declaration 
of  tlie  impending  eo?<p  d'efat.  This  Report  assumed,  as  its  basis,  that 
the  Compromise  Acts  of  1850  were  the  supremo,  authentic  Law  of  the 
Land.  As  the  question  of  Slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah  was  left 
an  open  one,  to  be  decided  by  tlie  will  of  the  inhabitants  when  they 
came  to  form  themselves  into  a  State,  so  it  was  proper  to  leave  to 
chance  or  political  trickery  the  fate  of  an  immense  territory  in  this 
point  the  most  vital  to  its  prosperity  and  virtue.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  was  recited  and  coolly  put  aside  as  immaterial,  when 
coming  in  collision  with  this  latest  exposition  of  the  sovereign  jjleasure 
of  Slavery.     The  Missouri  Bill  solemnly  declared  as  follows  :  — 
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"  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  that  Territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies 
North  of?A\°  30'  N.  L.,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
contemplated  hy  this  Act,  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have 
Ibeen  duly  convicted,  shall  he,  and  hereby  is,  proliihited  forever ^ 

This  perpetual  prohibition,  Mr.  Douglass  proposed  incidentally  to 
repeal,  by  the  following  provision  in  the  Bill  for  the  Territorial  Organ- 
ization of  Nebraska :  — 

"  And  _  when  admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  the  said  Territory,  or 
any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or' 
without  Slavery,  as  their  Constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission^ 

And  this,  because  "  a  proper  sense  of  patriotic  duty  enjoined  on  the 
Committee  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles,  and  even  a  literal  adoption  of  the  enactments,  of  that 
adjustment  (the  Compromise  of  1850)  in  all  their  Territorial  Bills,  so 
far  as  the  same  are  not  locally  inapplicable  !"  Later  in  the  same 
month,  the  same  Committee  submitted  an  amended  Bill,  by  which 
two  Territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  were  to  be  created  out  of  the 
domain  in  question,  the  Missouri  Compromise  being  put  aside  in  the 
same  cavalier  manner,  as  in  the  fii'st  draught,  and  the  opportunity 
given  to  erect  two  Slave  States,  instead  of  one,  out  of  lands  solemnly 
and  forever  consecrated  to  Liberty,  And  thus  the  great  -issue  was 
again  joined  before  the  tribunal  of  the  world  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery. 

The  leaders  in  this  conspiracy,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
being  an  avowed  partaker  in  it,  seem  to  have  hoped  that  there  would  have 
been  no  serious  opposition  to  its  success  in  Congress.  The  quarrels 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  Northern  Democratic  party,  ana 
the  desire  of  those  suspected  of  the  taint  of  an  indisposition  towards  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  Slavery  to  vindicate  their  characters  from  this 
aspersion,  gave  the  Administration  an  open  market  for  politicians,  with 
more  than  seventy  millions  of  dollars  in  pocket  for  the  driving  of 
baro-ains  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Although  the  result  showed 
that  these  expectations  were  not  without  foundation,  yet  the  villany 
could  not  be  accomplished  with  the  secrecy  aad  silence  in  which  they 
had  hoped  to  hurry  through  their  deed  of  darkness.  Sunk,  as  the 
North  had  seemed  to  be,  in  the  humiliation  of  her  submission  to  the 
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Compromises  of  1850,  nnd  (o  ths  insults  -wbieh  directly  flowed  from 
them,  there  was  ycit  left  spirit  enough  to  protest,  to  vapor,  and  even  to 
hint  at  threats,  when  this  new  ignominy  was  ofiiired  to  it,  (3n  the  22d 
of  January,  Messrs.  (vIiask  and  Sumnek,  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs. 
G-iDDiNGS,  Wade.  DkWitt,  and  Geiuiitt  Smith,  of  the  House,  issued 
a  stirring  and  weighty  Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  urgino- 
and  imploring  instant  action  to  avert  the  impending  calamity.  This 
Appeal  was  circulated  over  tiie  whole  country,  and  helped  greatly  to 
excite  and  to  inform  the  puldic  mind  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  crisis. 
That  it  was  timely  and  dangerous  to  tiie  success  of  the  plot,  was 
acknowledged  in  the  fierce  and  vindictive  assault  made  upon  it  and 
its  signers  by  Mr.  Douglass,  on  the  olst  of  January.  The  calm  and 
dignified  reply  of  Mr.  Ciiase,  which  put  the  whole  scheme  in  a  yet 
clearer  light,  while  it  only  irritated  still  farther  the  rage  of  the  detected 
traitor,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  country  more  earnestly  to  the  question, 
and  made  its  importance  more  than  ever  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  discussion  of  the  Bill  was  continued  in  the  Senate,  from  time 
to  time,  through  January  and  February.  It  was  the  absorbing  topic 
which  swallowed  up  all  other  interests,  at  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country.  The  vote  was  finally  reached  at  five  o'clock  of  tho 
morning  of  the  Fourth  of  Blarch,  when  the  Bill  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  fourteen.  Fourteen  of  the  votes  in  its  favor 
were  gi\en  l)y  Senators  from  the  Free  States ;  and  two  of  those  in  the 
negative  by  Senators  from  Slave  States  —  Messrs.  Houston,  of  Texas, 
and  Bell,  of  Tennessee.  Nine  were  absent,  of  Avhom  six  were  from 
Free  States,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts.  'Jliis 
gentleman  had  given  but  small  satisfaction  even  to  the  cla?s  of  politi- 
cians who  had  sent  him  to  the  Senate,  by  his  trimming  and  vacillating 
course  on  this  most  important  matter.  In  his  speech  on  the  subject, 
while  he  argued  against  the  general  doctrine  and  purpose  of  the  Bill, 
he  tried  to  allay  the  general  excitement  and  just  indignation  this 
outrage  was  exciting  everywhere  in  the  Free  States,  by  urging  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  cUmate  must  forever  exclude'  Slave  labor  from 
the  Territories  in  question.  It  was  the  old  argument  of  Mr.  Webster, 
in  the  case  of  New  Mexico,  as  to  the  Anti-Slavery  virtues  of  "  Oriental 
scenery  and  physical  geography,"  with  diflferences  to  suit  the  new  case. 
As  if  Slavery  could  not  exist  in  a  country,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  Virginia  and  Missouri !  A 
general  voice  of  rebuke  and  dissatisfaction  went  up  from  the  Northern 
press,  even  including  many  of  the  fiercest  defenders  of  the  Compromises 
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of  1850.  There  was  scarcely  one  to  justify  or  extenuate  his  worda. 
And  this  failure  to  record  his  vote  against  the  crowning  iniquity, 
brouf>-ht  down  a  fresh  storm  of  indifination  on  his  head,  which  the 
excuse  of  ill  health  and  surprise  had  but  little  effect  in  allaying.  This 
general  dissatisfiiction  was,  probably,  a  main  cause  of  Mr.  Everett's 
resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  which  took  place  not  long  after. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate  on  this  Bill  were  of  the  most  interesting 
description.  The  Slaveholders,  and  their  Northern  tools,  brought  all 
their  usual  artillery  of  misrepresentation,  cajolement,  and  intimidation 
to  bear  on  their  adversaries.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  a  brave 
resistance  was  offered  to  the  consummation  of  the  villany  by  many 
Northern,  and  by  at  least  two  Southern  Senators.  Besides  ?ilr.  Chase, 
Messrs.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  Wade,  of  Ohio,  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
Houston,  of  Texas,  and  others,  resisted  the  completion  of  the  great 
Dishonesty,  on  various  grounds  and  with  differing  lights,  but  with 
energy  of  purpose,  and  with  much  ability.  But  it  will  not  be 
invidious  to  mention  Messrs.  Sdmner,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Seward,  of 
New  York,  as  foremost  in  the  conflict  as  the  champions  of  the  Right. 
The  laborious  research  with  which  they  exhausted  the  subject  in  its  every 
detail  and  bearing,  and  the  skillful  rhetoric  and  indignant  eloquence 
they  invoked  to  set  the  truth  in  order  before  the  Senate  and  the  world, 
deserved,  as  they  commanded,  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  all 
lovers  ol  liberty  everywhere.  But  while  sharing  the  general  sense  of 
obligation  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  gallant  stand  they  made  against 
this  tierce  onset  of  the  common  enemy,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
weaknesses  inherently  incident  to  the  position  of  men  attacking  a 
deadly  foe,  wlio  is,  at  the  same  time,  their  acknowledged  ancient  ally. 
Admirable  as  their  speeches  were,  they  were  not  free  from  the  blem- 
ishes which  must  inhere  in  the  best  words  uttered  with  the  sia";  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  speakers'  mouths.  The  most  graceful  and  athletic 
of  men  cannot  dance  altogether  well  in  fetters. 

For  instance,  we  utterly  protest  against  Mr.  Sumner's  doctrine  that 
"the  Slavery  Question  will  be  settled,"  and  that  "it  will  no  longer 
enter  with  distracting  force  into  the  National  politics,  making  and 
unmaking  laws  and  Presidents,"  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  National  legislation.  As  Mr.  Sumner  claims  for  the  Move- 
ment against  Slavery  with  which  he  is  connected,  that  "•  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  for  it  recognizes  the  paramount  law,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  invokes  the  spirit  of  the 
founders,"  we  conceive  that  he  does  not  propose  to  abolish  the  three- 
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fiftlis  basis,  or  the  rendition  of  Fugitive  Slaves  in  the  way,  whatever  it 
was,  that  ''  the  founders  "  had  in  their  mind  ;  nor,  yet,  the  right  of  the 
South  to  call  on  the  General  Government  to  put  down  their  servile 
wars.  How  futile  is  it,  then,  to  talk  of  tranquility  being  established,  and 
of  Slavery  being  removed  from  the  field  of  National  politics,  by  its  pro- 
hibition in  the  Territories,  and  its  abolition  in  the  District !  Why  should 
not  the  Slaveholders  continue  to  make  our  laws  and  our  Presidents  ? 
They  have  the  same  power  as  ever,  and  the  same  temptations  to  exer- 
cise it.  And  Mr.  Somner  trusts  the  North  and  the  South,  amidst  all 
differences  of  opinion,  "  will  ever  have  a  heart  and  a  hand  for  each 
other,"  Unquestionably,  they  will.  The  same  heart  and  hand  they 
have  ever  had.  The  hand  of  service  and  the  heart  of  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  one,  and  the  hand  of  chastisement  and  the  heart  of 
despotic  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  other.  This  glorious  Union  looks 
fair  for  a  lona;  duration. 

We  wish  we  could  ask  the  Slaveholders,  with  the  confidence 
expressed  by  Mr.  Seward,  whether  "  they  see  any  signs  that  we  (of 
the  North)  are  becoming  indifferent  to  freedom  V  "  adding,  ''on  the 
contrary,  that  old,  traditional,  hereditary  sentiment  of  the  North,  ia 
more  profound  and  more  universal  than  it  ever  was  before  !  "  If  this 
be  true,  alas  for  the  good  old  times  !  Verily,  let  no  man  say  that  they 
were  better  than  these.  But  we  think  the  Slaveholders  read  the  Signs 
of  the  Times  better  than  jNIr.  Seward.  When  they  see  the  chiefest 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  capitalists,  of  New  York,  organizing  themselves 
into  a  Nesro-catchino;  Committee,  and  Fu2;itive  Slaves  marched  down 
Broadway  as  living  witnesses  of  their  fidelity ;  when  they  see  the  City 
of  Boston  turned  into  a  Den  of  Thieves,  and  impudent  kidnappers 
bearding  the  very  Senate  of  the  Bay  State  ;  when  they  see  their  Slaves 
caught  by  the  score  in  the  Quaker  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  when  the 
Sabbath  air  came  to  their  ears  loaded  with  apostolic  exhortations  from 
nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  the  North,  to  be  faithful  unto  the  end  in 
catching  Negroes  —  for  this  was  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man;  and  when 
they  saw  both  parties,  by  their  representative  bodies  at  Baltimore, 
vieing  with  each  other  in  the  fervor  of  their  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
Slavery ;  in  the  presence  of  all  these  things,  we  really  think  the  Slave- 
holders will  not  be  much  dismayed  at  Mr.  Seward's  appeals.  As  in 
John  Raxdoh'u's  time,  they  reckon  upon  Northern  politicians  with 
as  much  certainty  as  they  do  upon  their  Negroes.  They  have  done 
them  Yeoman's  service,  and  will  again,  when  the  dispensation  of  the 
public  plunder  comes  round  again. 
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But  we  did  not  intend  to  dwell  as  long  as  we  have  on  the  inventions 
of  men  as  to  this  matter ;  but  rather  to  the  part  assigned  to  God  and 
his  Providence  by  devout  orator?.  Mr.  Sumner,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  Speech,  says  :  — 

"  Believing  in  the  sure  prevalence  of  Almiglity  Truth,  I  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  good  time  wlien  both  will  unite,  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  fathers  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  in 
declaring  Freedom,  and  not  Slavery,  national,  while  Slavery,  and  not 
Freedom,  shall  be  sectional.  Then  will  be  achieved  that  Union, 
contemphited  at  the  beginning,  against  which  the  storms  of  faction,  and 
the  assaults  of  foreign  power  shall  beat  in  vain,  as  upon  the  Hock  of 
Ages;   and  LIBEKTY,  seeking  a  firm  foothold,  will  have  at  last 

WHEREON    TO    STAND    AND    MOVE    THE    WORLD." 

That  is  to  say,  that  a  Union  which  recognizes  Slavery  so  far  as  to 
make  a  treaty  stipulation  for  the  return  of  Fugitive  Slaves,  to  be 
executed,  in  some  way  or  other,  an  essential  part  of  itself ;  which  pro- 
tects Slavery  against  the  Slave's  Eight  of  Revolution,  by  pledging  the 
whole  force  of  the  Government  to  put  it  down ;  and  which  clothes  the 
Slave-master  with  peculiar  privilege  and  extraordinary  power  in  virtue 
of  his  man-ownership  ;  that  such  a  Union  is  the  foothold  to  be  furnished 
by  the  prevalence  of  Almighty  Truth,  whereon  Liberty  is  to  stand  and 
move  the  world  !  Under  Mr.  Sumner's  favor,  we  cannot  think  so 
humbly  of  Almighty  Truth  that  it  can  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
an  instrument,  except  to  dash  it  in  pieces,  even  if  it  should  ever  receive 
the  repairs  and  restorations  he  desires,  and  its  mischiefs  be  confined 
within  the  bounds  he  thinks  the  inventors  meant  should  contain  them. 
Mr.  Seward,  too,  is  devoutly  disposed,  as  his  Speech  grows  to  an  end. 
He  says :  — 

"  '  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes.'  You  may  legislate,  and  abro- 
gate, and  abnegate,  as  you  will  ;  but  there  is  a  superior  Power  that 
overrules  all  your  actions,  and  all  your  refusals  to  act ;  and,  I  fondly 
hope  and  trust,  overrulijs  them  to  the  advancement  of  the  happiness., 
greatness,  and  glory  of  our  Country  —  tliat  overrules,  I  know,  not  only 
all  your  actions,  and  all  your  rcfu;-als  to  act,  but  all  human  events,  to 
the  distant,  but  inevitable  result  of  the  equal  and  universal  liberty  of 
all  men." 

Now  there  is  certainly  a  Fense  in  which  all  believers  in  Divine  Prov- 
idence, which  in  the  end  educes  good  out  of  evil,  will  accept  these  sort 
of  aspirations.  They  will  agree  that  the  great  and  good  revolutions  in 
human  affairs  will  go  on,  let  who  will  lay  their  ineffectual  fingers  oo 
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the  great  wheel  tliat  carries  them  forward.  They  believe,  as  Erskine 
said,  in  1707,  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  "■there  is  an  arm  fighting 
against  the  oppressors  of  Freedom,  stronger  than  any  arm  of  flesh,  and 
that  the  great  progressions  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  confederacies 
of  power  and  the  conspiracies  of  corruption,  move  on  with  a  steady 
pace,  and  arrive,  in  the  end,  at  a  happy  and  glorious  consummation." 
But  they  know,  too,  that  tliese  advancements  are  always  very  slow,  and 
that  they  often  crush  dynasties  and  polities  into  dust  before  their  char- 
iot-wheels. It  is  beyond  question  true,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
admit  the  existence  of  a  Superintending  Power,  higher  than  Man,  or 
who  believe  that  the  natural  tendency  of  Man  is  towards  the  highest 
condition  of  which  he  is  capable,  it  is  certain  that  Slavery  will  come 
to  an  end  at  some  time  and  in  some  way.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  can  or  will  be  done  except  through  great  tribulation,  and  much 
upturning,  and  many  overturnings.  What  is  there  in  the  character  of 
this  American  Nation  that  they  should  be  the  especial  charge  of  the 
Most  High  ?  Is  it  that  we  have  extirpated  the  races  He  had  planted 
here  at  first,  with  fire-water  and  the  sword  ?  Is  it  that  we  consented  to 
let  England  (as  we  say)  force  Negro  Slavery  upon  us '!  Is  it  that  we 
organized  into  our  Institutions  this  one  which  denies  all  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  what  we  profess  to  believe  to  be  truths  essential  to  Salva- 
tion, to  one-sixth  of  His  children  ?  Is  it  that  we  have  promoted  this 
System  by  blood  and  this  fraud  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  spread 
it  where  it  did  not  exist,  and  still  sigh  for  new  worlds  for  its  fatal  victo- 
ries 't  Are  these  things  such  as  should  recommend  us  to  the  especial 
favor  of  a  God  of  Justice  and  Love  ?  And  yet,  to  judge  from  the 
words  of  priests  and  politicians,  we  are  His  chosen  people,  on  whom 
depend  all  the  hopes  of  mankind  ! 

While  the  question  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  the  public  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  strong  agitation,  which  sought  expression  in  public  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  were  particularly 
observable  from  the  character  and  former  course  of  the  persons  who 
took  part  in  them.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  protestants 
against  the  Bill  of  1854,  were  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  the  Bill  of 
1850.  The  io-nominious  treatment  which  Mr.  Webstkr  had  received 
at  the  hands  cf  the  Southern  Whigs,  after  all  the  submissions  and 
humiliations  he  and  his  friends  had  submitted  to  as  the  price  of  his 
nomination,  had  been  rankling  for  years  in  their  breasts,  and  they  were 
not  slow  in  embracing  so  favorable  an  occasion  as  this  for  a  word  of 
impotent  rebuke  to  their  Southern  task-masters.     Such  a  Meeting  was 
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held  in  the  Tabernacle,  in  this  City,  on  the  30th  of  January.  Mn 
SriEi'iiERD  Knapp,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Castle  Garden  Union-Saving 
Meeting,  presided.  He  was  supported  on  either  side  by  Union  Savers, 
of  various  types  of  political  faith,  but  of  the  most  unquestionable  loyalty 
to  Slavery,  on  the  adjustment  of  1850.  Mr.  Robert  Emmett  moved 
the  Ilesolutions,  and  they  were  seconded  by  Mr.  James  W.  Gerarf, 
who  had  been  the  mover  of  the  Castle  Garden  Resolutions,  in  the  year 
of  Compromise.  Another  Meeting,  of  the  same  character,  was  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  towards  the  end  of  February.  The  Chair  was  taken  by 
the  lion.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  the  Boston  Representative  in  Congress, 
who  voted  for  the  Compromise  Bills,  including  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
and  the  platform  was  covered  with  men  who  hailed  those  measures  as 
the  Salvation  of  the  Country.  The  set  speeches  of  the  occasion  were 
made  by  men  of  the  same  class.  These  meetings  were  not  without 
significance,  as  indicating  the  changes  which  had  been  silently  working 
their  way  in  men's  opinions,  notwithstanding  the  insolent  attempts  to 
crush  them  into  one  Pro-Slavery  mould.  They  showed,  at  least,  tliat 
the  men  who  had  been  the  most  ready  to  sacrifice  the  unhappy  Slave 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  political  purposes,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  feel  how  vain  are  any  hopes  founded  on  the  promises  of 
Slaveholders. 

3Iultitudes  of  other  Meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
Countrjr,  to  protest  against  this  stupendous  fraud.  Great  numbers  of 
Petitions  and  Remonstrances  were  forwarded  to  Washington,  in  the 
desperate  hope  of  affecting  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  efforts,  regarding  both  its  nature 
and  its  treatment,  was  the  Memorial  of  the  Clergy  of  New  England, 
signed  by  more  than  three  thousand  ministers,  of  all  denominations. 
Among  these  many  names,  besides  those  of  clergymen  long  known  and 
tried  as  faithful  Anti-Slavery  men,  were  to  be  seen  the  signatures  of 
not  a  few  who  had  deserved  and  j-eceived  the  thanks  of  the  Shivc- 
holding  and  Pro-Slavery  politicians  that  bestowed  the  Compromises  on 
the  Country.  The  most  eminent  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of 
Slave-catching,  in  1850,  were  now  found  ready  to  protest  against  this 
fnther  extension  of  its  kingdom.  The  venerable  Dr.  Woods,  of 
Andover,  Dr.  G.  W.  Blagden,  Dr.  Samuel  Barrett,  Dr.  J.  B.  V^'.\- 
TEP.iJURY,  Dr.  Neiiemiaii  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  various  others,  equally 
eminent  for  piety  and  loyalty  to  Slavery,  signed  this  Remonstrance 
against  the  natural  and  logical  consequences  of  what  they  had  exalted 
as  political  and  Christian  duty  two  or  three  years  before.     We  trust 
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that  this  change  of  hand  was  a  sign  of  a  change  of  heart,  and  not  a 
mere  expression  of  spleen  at  the  disappointment  of  their  Presidential 
favorite  in  his  ambitious  hopes.  Uut  these  reverend  gentlemen  found 
their  reception  from  the  men  in  high  places  very  different  from  that 
accorded  to  them  in  the  days  when  they  preached  the  subordination  of 
the  Law  of  God  to  the  Law  of  Congress.  On  the  presentation  of  the 
Memorial  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Everett,  it  was  met  with  the  fiercest 
and  bitterest  denunciation.  3Ir.  Douglass  pronounced  it  to  be  '•  an 
atrocious  falsehood,  and  an  atrocious  calumny,  coming  from  political 
preachers,  who  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about ;  "  who  had 
"  prostituted  the  sacred  Desk  to  the  miserable  and  corrupting  influence 
of  party  politics,"  and  "who  ought  to  be  rebuked,  and  required  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  vocation."  The  Petition  was  "•  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  Theocracy  I  "  To  ''put  the  legislation  of  the  Country  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  !  "  Senators  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Eutlek, 
of  South  Carolina,  Adajis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Pettit,  of  Indiana,  also 
all  denounced  the  Remonstrants,  without  distinction,  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms.  Mr.  Houston,  of  Tesas,  defended  the  rights  of 
the  memorialists  in  a  manly  and  honorable  spirit,  and  warned  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  excitement  in  the  jiopular  mind  of  which  this  Remonstrance 
was  an  unmistakable  indication.  Mr.  Everett  rose  ''to  e.rpJain."' 
He  had  presented  the  Petition  without  having  road  it !  Though  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  presentation  of  iMemorials  on  subjects  which  had 
passed  from  before  the  Senate,  he  had  thought  no  harm  in  offering 
this,  as  the  same  thing  had  been  done  by  others.  He  regretted  that  it 
had  excited  any  feeling.  The  main  defence  of  the  petitioners,  how- 
ever, fell  upon  Mr.  Sewart',  of  New  York,  who  in  an  earnest  and 
argumentative  Speech  vindicated  tlieir  rights  and  their  action  from  the 
passionate  and  futile  assaults  of  their  enemies.  Finally,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolinn,  the  Memorial  was  laid  on  the  table 
without  being  referred.  In  the  House,  the  proceedings  on  this  matter 
were  yet  more  summary.  Upon  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial  by 
Mr.  ArPLETON,  of  Boston  district,  objection  was  at  once  made  by  Mr. 
BoYCE,  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Rhode  Island,  asked  for  tho 
reading  of  the  paper.  This  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Memorial  was  unceremoniously  hustled  out  of  the  Chamber, 
and  there  an  end. 

Besides  this  Remonstrance  of  the  Clergy  of  New  England,  one  was 
forwarded  from  New  York,  headed  by  the  late  Bishop  Wainwright 
and  signed  by  151    clergymen  of  various   denominations.      Among 
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these,  too,  were  to  be  found  tlie  names  of  divines  who  had  signalized 
themselves  by  their  fidelity  in  the  Union-Saving  times,  —  as  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Tyxg,  Krebs,  Spencer,  and  others.  The  different  organizations 
of  the  lleligious  Society  of  Friends  sent  up  their  official  testimony 
against  this  extension  of  the  domain  of  Slavery.  N^arious  religious 
conventions  and  collected  bodies  of  different  creeds  united  in 
remonstrances  against  this  iniquity.  All  these  demonstrations  were 
treated  with  no  more  respect  than  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
and  were  looked  upon  rather  as  expositions  of  the  general  opinion  on 
the  matter,  which  might  at  some  future  time  find  voice  in  deeds,  than 
as  instrumentalities  of  any  avail  in  thift  present  distress.  These 
indignities,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  had  the  natural  effect  of 
exciting  the  indignation  of  the  remonstrants,  and  produced  a  more 
general  voice  against  Slavery  and  its  aggressions  from  the  pulpits  than 
has  been  heard  thence  for  many  years.  The  Legislatures  of  many  of 
the  Free  States  have  expressed  tlie  strong  sense  of  their  constituents 
on  this  subject.  In  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  the  predominance  at  that  time,  after  some  prudent  hesita- 
ti:n,  lest  an  empliatic  expression  of  indignation  might  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Abolitionists  and  Free  Soilers,  at  last  passed  a  series  of 
strong  resolutions,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  with  a 
very  few  negative  votes  (of  Adamantine  Democrats)  in  the  House. 
The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  also,  passed  a  series  of  manly  and 
comprehensive  Resolutions,  as  her  Protest  against  this  wickedness,  by 
a  vote  of  IG  to  1  in  the  Senate  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House.  During  all  this  time,  too,  the  voice  of  the  Press  was  mainly 
heard  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice.  The  great  deeps  of  Northern 
feeling  seemed  to  be  stirred  up  and  to  threaten  fearfully,  in  case  the 
will  of  tlie  people  should  not  be  obeyed.  That  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  opposed  to  this  new  outrage  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  The  result  was  only  a  fresh  proof  how  impotent  are  Northern 
majorities  against  the  chicaneries  and  trickeries  of  Slaveholding 
politicians  and  their  tools,  at  Washington. 

It  was,  at  first,  vainly  hoped  that  the  Northern  wing  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  found  strong  enough  to  do  their  clear  duty 
to  their  constituents.  When  the  Senate  Bill  was  reached  in  due 
course,  on  the  2 1st  of  March,  Mr.  Richardson  of  Illinois,  the  fugle- 
man of  the  Pro-Slavery  host,  moved  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  This  would  have  put  the 
control  of  the  Bill  into  the  hands  of  its  friends  and  enabled  them  to 
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put  it  tlirougli  the  Hoixso  at  a  proper  time,  without  debate,  uuclcr  the 
pressure  of  the  Previous  Question.  But  he  met  with  an  unexpected 
opposition.  Mr.  Cutting  of  New  York,  moYcd  its  reference,  instead, 
to  the  Comraittee  of  the  Whole,  whicli  would  secure  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  examination  and  discussion  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  and 
of  all  its  details.  He  professed  himself  to  he  friendly  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill ;  but  utterly  opposed  to  the  smothering  of  discussion.  Mr. 
Richardson  resisted  this  disposition  of  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  well 
knowing,  and  as  good  as  admitting,  that  light  and  air  would  be  fatal  to 
its  life.  Still,  the  motion  prevailed,  and  the  reference  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  made  by  a  vote  of  110  to  95,  —  29  being  absent  or 
'■'■dodging'''  the  vote.  Though  this  was,  undoubtedly,  done  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  market  of  the  venal  dough-faces,  who  were 
not  inclined  to  have  their  services  extorted  from  them  without  a  due 
consideration ;  still,  it  was  caught  at  by  many  hopeful  minds  as 
indicative  of  what  the  sense  of  the  House  would  be  when  it  came  to  a 
hnal  issue. 

Little  more  than  six  weeks,  however,  had  elapsed  when  these  hopes 
were  disappointed.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  KicnAKDSON  moved  that 
the  House  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
declaring  it  to  be  his  intention,  if  his  motion  prevailed,  to  move  the 
layinw  aside  of  all  the  matters  having  precedence  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  so  that  that  measure  might  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  at  once.  After  a  brief  debate,  this  motion  prevailed  by  109 
yeas  to  88  nays.  According  to  his  prom.ise,  Mr.  Eiciiardson  then 
moved,  as  each  subject  was  called  in  the  order  in  which  it  stood  on  the 
calendar,  that  it  be  laid  aside.  The  despotic  majority,  a  majority 
having  been  secured  in  the  interval,  on  his  motion,  voted  to  lay  aside 
seventeen  subjects,  successively,  by  large  majorities,  although  many  of 
these  were  among  the  most  important  matters  before  Congress.  The 
Nebraska  Bill  having  been  at  length  reached,  Mr.  Wasuborn  moved 
that  that  too  be  laid  aside  ;  —  a  proposition  which  was  received  with 
shouts  of  derisive  laughter  by  the  triumphant  slaveocrats.  The 
Committee  refused  to  lay  it  aside  by  a  vote  of  105  nays  to  85  yeas, 
and  thus  the  great  issue  was  at  last  joined.  And  having  l)een  joined 
it  was  not  long  in  the  deciding.  On  Thursday,  the  11th,  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  jackall  of  Mr.  Douglass,  moved  that  the  debate  on 
the  Bill  should  terminate  at  noon  on  the  following  day.  The  object  of 
this  plan  being  to  have  it  reported  at  once  to  the  House,  where  it  could 
be  passed  at  the  point  of  the  Previous  Question,  without  delay  and 
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without  debate.  This  scheme  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  resolved  to 
defeat,  if  possible,  by  consuming  the  time  of  the  Committee,  by  calling 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  motions  of  one  sort  and  another, — 
which  was  strictly  in  order.  Excepting  in  so  grave  a  case,  and 
engaged  with  opponents  so  unscrupulous,  obvious  objections  would  lie 
against  such  a  course  as  this.  But  the  stern  necessities  of  the  case 
justified  any  expedients,  not  wrong  in  themselves,  by  which  time  could 
be  gained.  During  this  excited  session  of  thirty-six  hours,  every  efibrt 
of  intimidation  and  persuasion  having  been  used  to  shake  the  resolute 
minority,  and  without  success,  Mr.  PiicnARDSON,  at  last,  consented  to 
an  adjournment  until  the  next  day. 

The  debate  having  terminated  on  Saturday,  on  Monday  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  began  acting  on  the  details  of  the  Bill,  under 
the  rule  limiting  speeches  to  five  minutes  time.  The  opposition  had 
hoped  to  resume  their  tactics  of  the  week  before  and  to  put  off  the  evil 
day,  if  not  to  hinder  it  altogether.  BuL  the  craft  of  the  enemy  was,  as 
usual,  more  than  a  match  for  the  minority.  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  Enacting  Clause,  the  effect  of  which  is,  under 
the  rules,  to  cut  off  all  amendments  and  require  the  Bill  to  be  reported 
to  the  House  for  its  action.  A  brief  struggle  ensued,  but  it  was 
ineffectual.  The  minority  was  out-mana^uvrcd  as  well  as  out-numbered. 
They  did  all  they  could  by  refusing  to  vote,  particularly  on  the  motion 
that  the  Committee  rise  and  report  to  the  House.  Pmt  as  the  Speaker 
ruled  tliat  he  could  not  know,  ofiicially,  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
quorum  in  the  Committee,  this  effort  was  of  no  avail.  The  rest  of  the 
work  was  done  speedily  and  effectually.  After  a  turbulent  session,  in 
which  the  better  part  of  the  House  was  overborne  by  the  numbers  of 
the  worser,  the  Bill  finally  passed,  late  at  night,  by  a  vote  of  113  yeas 
to  100  nays.  The  Senate  soon  assented  to  some  unimportant 
modification  which  it  had  received  in  the  House,  the  President 
hastened  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and  the  barrier  which  had 
been  solemnly  erected  to  limit  the  extension  of  Slavery,  was  levelled, 
and  a  vast  domain,  equal  in  extent  to  mighty  kingdoms,  left  open  to 
its  invasion.  And  it  was  done  with  a  coolness  of  impudence  which 
showed  how  implicitly  they  have  come  to  rely  on  the  submission  of  the 
patient  North.  After  receiving  the  consideration  of  a  bargain  for 
thirty-five  years,  they  coolly  tell  us  that  it  was  inherently  vicious  from 
tlie  beginning,  and  no  bargain  at  all !  In  1850,  there  was,  at  least, 
the  decent  pretence  of  tossing  the  shells  to  the  North,  while  the  South 
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cievoured  what  was  contained  between  them ;  but,  tliis  time,  they  not 
only  swallowed  the  oyster,  but  kept  the  shells  into  the  bargain. 

The  cry  of  the  Nebraska  orators  in  Congress,  caught  up  and  carried 
over  the  country  by  the  venal  presses  of  the  then  dominant  party,  was, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  Popular  Sovereignty  that  was  at  stake.  That 
they  who  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  including  the  Repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  were  infidels  to  the  great  American  doctrine  of 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  All  that  was  desired 
was  that  the  territories  should  be  left  open  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  leaving  it  for  them  to  decide,  after  they  got  there,  what  their 
institutions  should  be.  The  hollowness  of  this  pretence  was  shown 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Bill,  by  the  decided  rejection  of  a  proposition 
that  the  Territorial  Legislature  should  have  power  to  pass  laws  forbid- 
ing  Slavery,  if  they  so  pleased.  These  main  champions  of  Popular 
Sovereignty  would  not  permit  the  People  of  the  Territories  to  exercise 
their  supreme  power  until  they  were  numerous  enough  to  be  erected 
into  a  State.  Until  that  time  no  obstacle  was  to  be  iucerposed,  even 
by  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  way  of  the  free 
ingress  of  the  Slavemasters  and  their  human  cattle.  Another  trans- 
parent hypocrisy  of  those  who  supported,  and  of  some  who  opposed, 
this  measure,  was  one  at  which  we  have  already  glanced,  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  Slavery  to  exist  in  tiiose  regions.  This  was 
the  ground,  not  only  of  Mr.  Everett,  who  did  not  fevor  the  Act,  but 
of  President  Pierce,  who  signed  it  and  used  tlie  whole  of  his  vast 
patronage  and  influence  to  secure  its  passage.  The  absurdity  of  this 
proposition  is  demonstrated  by  the  whole  history  of  Slavery,  since  the 
world  began,  and  it  is  especially  contradicted  by  the  nature  and 
philosopliy  of  our  own  Slavery.  We  have  heard  before  of  "  physical 
geography"  and  ''Asiatic  Scenery;"  but  for  all  that  we  have  a 
Slaveholding  Governor  and  a  bench  of  Slaveholding  Judges,  doino-  all 
they  can  to  compel  Slavery  to  enter  in  and  possess  New  3Iexico. 
That  Slavery  will  not  be  as  well  adapted  to  develop  the  resources  of 
any  new  territory,  is,  of  course,  a  flat  truism.  But  that  it  will  be  as 
well  adapted  to  give  political  weight  to  our  handful  of  masters  there,  as 
elsewhere,  is  quite  as  patent  a  fact.  Tlie  Slaveholders  do  not  cherish 
'  Slavery  in  Georgia  or  in  Carolina,  on  account  of  the  profitableness  of 
the  immediate  result,  so  much  as  because  of  the  political  supremacy  it 
gives  them  in  the  nation.  Where  the  institutions  of  a  country  are 
arranged  with  such  a  devilish  ingenuity  as  to  give  not  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  voting  men.  scattered  over  one-half  of  the  States  of 
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the  Union,  tlie  control  of  the  legislation,  the  nomination  of  the 
Presidents,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  policy  of  twenty-three 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  souls,  on  condition  that  they  hold  the 
c[ualification  of  ownership  in  human  beings,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
that  oligarchy  that  it  will  resign  its  power,  or  omit  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  No  aristocracy  ever  yet  laid  down  its  authority  or 
divested  itself  of  the  element  of  its  supremacy.  Like  all  other  nations 
that  are  ridden  by  lords  who  have  come  into  the  world  booted  and 
spurred  to  ride  them,  we  have  lifted  our  masters  into  the  saddle  and 
persuaded  ourselves  that,  should  we  throw  them  over  our  heads,  it  will 
be  our  destruction  that  will  ensue,  instead  of  theirs.  As  long  as  this 
delusion  lasts,  it  is  of  no  consequence  how  deep  they  plunge  the 
rowels  in  our  sides,  or  how  loud  may  be  the  crack  of  the  whip  they 
flourish  over  us  ;  we  shall  patiently  carry  them  whithersoever  they  will. 
In  every  nation  tyranny  and  bad  government  exist  because  the 
people  choose  to  have  it  so.  Louis  Napoleon,  Francis  Joseph, 
Nicliolas  himself,  hold  their  sceptres  only  because  tlie  many  do  not 
choose  to  take  them  away.  Whenever  the  masses  of  the  people  eliooso 
to  have  a  change  in  the  forms  of  their  i^olity,  it  is  done.  The  difficulty  is 
to  get  the  people  to  see  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  that  a  change  should 
take  place.  In  all  countries,  despotic  power  is  concealed  under  various 
disguises  and  certain  mists  of  antiquity,  loyalty  or  religion.  It  is  not 
so  here.  We  have  nothing  but  certain  Articles  of  Copartnership  Ijy 
which  we  agree  to  be  bound  for  our  mutual  convenience  and  advantage. 
Within  a  few  years,  indeed,  attempts  have  been  made  to  apotheosize 
this  legal  document  and  to  hedge  about  with  a  kind  of  awe  a  parcli- 
me]it,  of  no  more  inherent  sanctity  than  a  bill  of  lading  or  a  policy  of 
insurance.  This  is  all  pretence,  of  course.  No  one  but  a  very  suckling 
Whig  supposes  the  Union  to  be  of  any  authority  or  validity,  excepting 
as  far  as  it  is  the  shrine  and  sanctuary  of  our  National  Idol,  the 
Almighty  Dollar.  The  Union  is  respected  because  it  is,  falsely, 
understood  to  stand  fur  our  National  prosperity-  When  meetings  in 
Castle  Garden  or  Faneuil  Hall  vapor  about  Loyalty  to  the  Union  and 
Constitution,  none  but  a  fool  supposes  they  mean  the  musty  parchment 
and  the  institutions  existing  under  it.  They  mean  Clipper  Ships, 
Government  Contracts,  Warehouses  bursting  with  Merchandize,  large 
profits,  gruat  dividends;  they  mean  houses  in  the  Fifth  Averme,  or 
Beacon  Street,  services  of  plate,  Servants  in  livery,  Potiphar  balls, 
dinners  of  seven  courses  and  twcnty-tive  kinds  of  wine,  fine  carriages 
and  horses  ;  they  mean  tours  in  Europe,  winters  in  Paris  and  Home,. 
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summers  in  Switzerland,  presentations  at  Court,  tuft-hunting  and 
toadying,  purchases  of  pictures,  books,  statues,  whatever,  in  short, 
money  can  buy. 

Let  the  Slaveholders  only  mismanage  so  as  to  change  all  this,  let  the 
Union  stand  for  Commercial  Bankruptcy  and  Manufacturing  Ruin  ; 
let  the  bills  of  the  Castle  Gardenites  come  back  protested ;  let  the 
goods  in  the  bursting  warehouses  be  brought  to  the  hammer;  let 
executions  be  put  into  the  houses  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  in  Beacon 
Street,  and  the  world  would  soon  see  how  much  value  is  really  attached 
to  those  maaic  words  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  The  Slave- 
holders  did  very  nearly  bring  matters  to  this  pass  some  five-and-forty 
years  ago,  in  the  successful  war  they  waged  against  New  England, 
under  the  pretext  of  their  disgraceful  one  with  Old  England.  Then 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  taught  the  New  Englanders  to  calculate  the  value 
of  the  Union,  and  the  gi'cat  mass  of  the  people  were  ready  to  show  how 
much  they  thought  it  worth,  had  they  not  been  betrayed  by  their 
leaders.  Could  this  state  of  things  be  brought  about  again,  there 
would  be  hope  of  the  Ilepul)lic.  But,  unfortunately,  the  North  has  got 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  South  can  materially  affect  her 
prosperity.  And  the  South  knows  too  much,  too,  to  try  the 
experiment  again. 

"For  Satan  now  is  wiser  than   of  yore, 

Anil  tempts  by  making  rieli,  not  making  poor." 

Slie  has  bought  us  with  the  price  of  our  own  industry,  v/ith  the  wages 
of  our  own  labor,  with  the  wealth  which  we  have  extorted  from 
untoward  circmnstancos  in  despite  of  her.  Perhaps  the  North  may 
come  to  see,  what  is  demonstrably  true,  that  she  is  the  poorer  in  purse 
as  well  as  in  character  for  her  connection  in  business  with  that  beggarly 
partner  of  hers,  who  controls  her  affairs,  supports  herself  out  of  the 
concern,  and  spits  in  her  face  to  show  her  gratitude.  The  Union  was 
emphatically  a  mercantile  one,  and  wo  fear  cormnercial  bankruptcy 
alone  will  have  power  to  end  it. 

And  circumstances  very  soon  showed  that  the  Slaveholders  held  very 
different  views  from  these  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  new  Territories 
for  Slave  labor.  Almost  before  the  Bill  was  passed,  we  heard  of  Slaves 
having  been  carried  and  held  there.  Immediately  afterwards,  great 
numbers  of  Missourians  emigrated,  carrying  their  Slaves  with  them,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  bordering  press  was  one  of  triumphant  deter- 
mination to  push  their  success  as  far  as  possible.     After  the  Bill  liad 
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been  passed,  it  was  discovered  that,  by  some  political  legerdemain,  a 
provision  had  been  foisted  into  it,  by  which  all  foreigners  were 
excluded  from  voting  in  this  great  question  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  and 
by  another  they  were  even  forbidden  to  enter  the  Territories,  without  a 
passport  from  the  War  Department.  The  object  of  these  provisions, 
obviously,  being  to  prevent  the  Geimans  and  other  emigrants  from 
going  thither,  tainted,  as  they  were  suspected  of  being,  with  the 
European  distaste  for  Slavery,  and  helping  to  exclude  it  from  the 
institutions  of  the  State.  The  wide-spread  indignation  which  was  felt 
at  these  insolences  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  the  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done  to  counteract  its  machinations,  suggested  the  plan  of 
promoting  the  settlement  of  the  Territories  with  emigrants  from  the 
Free  States.  Men  of  large  capital,  by  no  means  infected  with  extreme 
Abolitionism,  entered  into  this  scheme  and  organized  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places,  by  which'  large 
numbers  of  persons  have  been  forwarded  to  the  debatable  ground. 
The  result,  however,  has  not,  thus  far,  been  as  favorable  as  was  hoped. 
In  Kansas,  last  winter,  the  Pro-Slavery  delegate  was  elected,  and  tho 
Pro-Slavery  parties  generally  triumphant.  And,  at  the  election  which 
has  just  been  held  in  Kansas,  the  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty  hag 
had  a  new  and  remarkable  exposition.  On  the  eve  of  the  election, 
crowds  of  Missourians,  armed  to  the  teetli,  breatliing  death  and 
destruction  to  all  who  opposed  their  plans,  crossed  the  river,  drove  the 
established  residents,  on  whom  they  could  not  depend,  from  the  polls, 
took  possession  of  them  themselves-,  and  elected  the  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  Territory,  at  their  pleasure.  In  the  plenitude  of 
their  zeal  for  popular  rights,  they  threatened  the  Governor,  Reeder,  who, 
though  a  "National  Democrat,"  has  shown  some  decent  regard  for  tho 
duties  of  his  oflice,  with  hanging  or  drowning,  if  he  presume  to 
interfere  between  the  Territory  and  its  iManifest  Destiny.  They  have 
appointed  a  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  suitable  man  as 
Governor,  whom  they  will  require  the  President  to  appoint  in  his 
place.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Governor  Reeder  intends  to  disallow 
these  banditti  elections,  and  that  he  has  gone  to  Washington  to  see 
whether  the  President  will  protect  him  and  his  people  in  their  guaran- 
teed rights,  or  not.  We  have  but  little  hope,  however,  in  the 
President,  nor  yet  in  the  description  of  persons  who  form  the  bulk  of 
the  emijrration  from  the  East,  as  suilicient  for  the  time.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  be  proved  false  prophets,  but  we  fear  that  the  unconquerable 
will  of  Slavery  will  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  feeble  virtue  of 
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men,  probably  not  of  stronger  Anti-Slavery  stamina  than  the  average 
of  Xorthern  men.  and  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  will  begin  their 
existence  with  the  deadly  disease  of  Slavery  organized  into  their  life. 
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The  Nebraska  Dill  having  been  carried  by  the  Slaveholders  and 
their  allies,  in  spite  of  the  reclamations  of  the  better  part  of  the  Free 
States,  it  was  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  practical  loyalty  of 
the  North  had  been  shaken  by  the  affront.  As  Massachusetts,  and 
Boston,  particularly,  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  resistance,  and 
as  intimations  of  a  possible  disinclination  to  catch  their  masters'  slaves 
contingent  on  the  completion  of  the  contemplated  villany.  had  been 
thrown  out,  it  was  important  that  the  question  should  be  tried,  and  that 
without  delay.  The  1  Mil  was  hardly  a  law  when  one  Charles  F.  Suttle, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  having  learned  through  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive of  opening  and  reading  his  slaves'  letters,  that  one  of  his  slaves, 
Anthony  Burns,  by  name,  was  commorant  in  Boston,  was  despatched 
by  his  follow  citizens  to  show  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  still  the  Supremo  law  of  the  land.  On 
Thursday  night,  the  25th  of  May,  ]>urns  was  arrested  on  a  Warrant, 
issued  by  Edward  Gr.  Loring,  a  United  States  Commissioner,  and  also 
Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  (which  includes  the  City 
of  Boston, )  and  hurried  to  the  Court-house.  Or  rather,  he  was  arrested 
on  the  usual  lying  pretext  of  a  charge  of  robbery,  by  the  United  States 
Deputy  Marshal,  who  held  a  warrant  against  him  as  a  Slave,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  desperate  self-defence  on  the  part  of  his  prey. 
At  the  Court-house  he  was  suddenly  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
the  man  who  claimed  him  as  his  property.  Ignorant  of  his  rights, 
cowed  by  the  presence  of  a  Slaveholder,  surrounded  only  by  the  infa- 
mous tools  of  his  natural  enemy,  with  no  friend  near  him,  he  was 
betrayed,  as  they  alleged,  into  admissions  which  his  Judge  afterwards 
seized  upon  as  the  pretext  of  consigning  him  again  to  Slavery. 

It  was  probably  the  expectaaon  of  the  claimant  of  Burns,  and  of 
the  creatures  he  hired  to  help  him,  Seth  J.  Tuojias  and  Edward  Gr. 
Parker,  that  the  business  could  be  despatched  in  a  truly  summary 
manner,  and  without  any  general  knowledge  of  the  villany  in  hand, 
until  it  was  done,  and  its  object  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  succor. 
If  such  were  their  wish,  they  had  selected  their  tool  well  in  Commis- 
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sioner  Loring,  wlio,  before  liearin;:^  tlie  case,  on  tbo  mere  ex  parte 
statements  of  the  master  and  his  counsel,  advised  Mr.  Phillips  to 
attempt  no  defence,  as  the  case  was  so  clear  that  the  man  must  go 
back.  Fortunately  for  the  cause,  if  not  for  the  individual,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips and  Jlr.  Theodore  Parker,  accidentally  hearing  of  the  ease, 
procured  admittance,  though  with  no  little  difficulty,  to  the  Slave-pen, 
in  the  Court-house.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  and  Charles  M.  Ellis, 
volunteered  their  services  as  counsel  of  the  alleged  slave.  Encour- 
aged by  friendly  voices,  poor  Burns  expressed  his  wish  to  have  a 
hearing,  which  the  Commissioner  had  regard  enough  to  appearances, 
at  least,  not  to  deny.  The  hearing  was  adjourned  over,  at  the  request 
of  his  counsel,  though  strongly  opposed  by  those  of  his  master,  until 
Monday,  from  Friday.  Time  having  thus  been  gained,  no  pains  were 
spared  to  put  it  to  the  best  use.  A  Public  Meeting  was  demanded, 
to  be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  consider  what  the  crisis  requii'ed.  The 
request  was  acceded  to,  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  with  cheerful 
readiness.  The  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  necessary  permission 
granted  unanimously.  The  Mayor  even  expressed  his  regret  that 
another  engagement  for  the  evening  should  prevent  him  from  presiding 
at  the  Meeting.  But  he  assured  the  gentlemen  who  waited  on  him, 
that  no  police  officer,  or  public  servant  of  the  City,  should  take  any  part 
in  the  reduction  of  the  wretch  claimed  to  slavery  again. 

The  Meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall  was  truly  an  unmense  one.  It  filled 
the  entire  room,  the  stair-eases,  and  stretched  out  into  the  street. 
George  E.  Russell,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  character  and  high 
social  position,  but  not  "a  technical  Abolitionist,"  presided.  Speeches 
were  made  by  the  President,  Messrs.  Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore 
Parker,  John  L.  Swift,  Francis  W.  Bird,  and  others.  The  Meet- 
ing seemed  perfectly  unanimous  in  its  sense  of  the  character  of  the 
crime  impending,  and  desirous  of  knowing  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
The  Speeches  were  of  a  high  and  stirring  order  of  elo({uence  ;  but  any 
attack  upon  the  Court-house,  or  the  kidnappers,  was  strongly  depre- 
cated as  unwise,  and  likely  to  be  of  mischievous  consequences.  The 
Court-house  was  known  to  be  garrisoned  by  armed  men,  who  had  con- 
trol of  the  gas,  and  every  opportunity  of  defending  themselves,  or  of 
smuggling  away  their  prisoner  to  safer  quarters,  in  case  of  a  serious 
alarm.  The  Meeting  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  of  the  Plat- 
form, and  it  adjourned,  to  meet  the  next  morning,  at  the  Court-house, 
to  watch,  if  they  could  not  guide,  the  event. 

But  the  zeal  of  a  portion  of  those  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  wrong 
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and  indignity  of  which  the  City  was  at  once  the  scene  and  the  object, 
could  not  be  restrained.  A  small  body  of  men,  about  nine  o'clock, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Court-house.  By  means  of  a  piece  of  timber 
they  succeeded  in  bursting  in  the  outer  door.  The  garrison  made  a 
stand  in  the  breach.  One  of  the  Marshal's  assistants,  James  Batch  el- 
der, was  killed  ;  but  whether  by  the  assault  of  these  without,  or  the 
awkwardness  of  those  within,  has  never  been  clearly  aseorta'ned.  The 
time  which  it  took  to  break  in  the  door,  and  the  noise  which  necessarily 
attended  the  operation,  drew  the  Police  of  the  City  to  the  scene.  The 
attacking  party  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  up  their  first  success, 
or,  at  least,  had  good  reason  to  think  so.  And  the  accident  of  a  volun- 
teer company  marching  into  the  square,  on  their  return  from  target- 
practice  in  the  country,  helped  to  discourage  the  attempt,  through  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  company  of  Marines,  detailed  to  strengthen  the 
force  inside.  Ho  the  Rescue  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  a  gallant 
and  generous  attempt,  but  ill-advised  and  injudicious,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  should  not  have  been  made  without  a  larger  coopera- 
tion, and  a  more  general  understanding.  Its  failure  complicated  very 
materially  the  possibilities  of  subsequent  operations,  and  gave  the 
slave-catcher's  minions  the  occasion  they  desired,  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  military. 

That  very  night  the  Slarshal  despatched  a  request  for  aid  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  at  Charlestown,  and  a  force  of  Marines  were  marched  over 
before  morning.     The  next  morning  a  demand  was  made,  and  answered, 
for  the  help  of  the  regular  United  States  Troops,  at  Fort  Independence. 
The  Mayor,  also,  was  eager  to  signalize  his  loyalty  to  the  Slave-catcher, 
and  to  make  amends  for  the  incautious  wealcnesses  of  the  day  before. 
On  pretence  of  danger  to  the  public  property  —  a  danger  which  the 
regular  Police  of  the  City  were  amply  sufiicient  to  guard  against  —  he 
called   for  the  aid  of  the   volunteer  companies,  which   was  joyfully 
granted.     An  opportunity  for  a  holiday,  a  chance  of  showing  their  uni- 
forms, a  share  of  the  good  cheer  and  good  liquor  provided  for  them,  at 
the  public  expense  —  any  one  of  these  inducements  were  enough,  but 
all  together,  they  were  irresistible.     The  Independent  Cadets,  or  Gov- 
ernor's Guard,  were  proud  to  add  the  title  of  the  Slave-catcher's  Guard 
to  their  other  honorary  distinctions.     For  nearly  an  entire  week,  the 
City  was,  virtually,  under  ]>Iartial  Law,  and  all  tliat  Suttle  might 
make  a  Slave  of  a  man  who  had  had  the  address  and  courage  to  make 
himself  a  freeman.     For  the  distinctions  which  were  attempted  to  be 
made  between  keeping  the  peace  and  keeping  the  man,  were  too  trans- 
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parently  absurd  to  deceive  any  one  of  sense  and  reflection,  had  thej 
not  soon  afterwards  stopped  their  own  moutlis  by  greedily  taking  the 
blood-money  proffered  by  the  President.  There  was  no  apprehension 
or  possibility  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  except  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Rescue  of  the  Slave.  To  prevent  such  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the  Uni- 
ted States  Soldiers  held  the  Court-house,  and  for  the  same  purpose  the 
Militia  held  the  streets.  Their  purpose  was  one  and  the  same,  and 
they  accomplished  it  in  common.  The  only  difference  being,  that  the 
United  States  Troops,  composed  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and  oSicered,  pro- 
bably, by  Slaveholders,  were  in  the  discharge  of  their  regular  business, 
and,  it  is  said,  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it;  while  the  service  of 
the  Militia  was  strictly  voluntary,  —  any  pretence  of  military  neces- 
sity being  a  transparent  show  —  and  most  of  them  glorying  in  their 
shame. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  eager  in  the  interest  with 
which  he  looked  on,  and  prompt  in  the  services  he  could  afford,  at  this 
critical  moment.  The  despatches  which  passed  between  him  and  his 
minions,  in  Boston,  arc  worthy  of  preservation,  as  showing  the  natural 
relation  of  the  Chief  jMagistrate  of  the  Nation  to  the  lesser  kidnappers 
under  him. 

Boston,  May  27,  1854. 
To  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  : 

In  consequence  of  an  attack  upon  the  Courtrhouse,  last  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  a  Fugitive  Slave,  under  arrest,  and  in  which  one  of 
my  own  guards  was  killed,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  rcsniircos  of 
the  United  States,  placed  under  my  control  by  letter  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  in  1851,  and  now  have  two  companies  of 
Troops,  from  Fort  Independence,  stationed  in  the  Court  house.  Every- 
thing is  now  quiet.     The  attack  was  repulsed  by  my  own  guard, 

Watson    Freeman, 
United  States  Marshal,  Boston,  Mass. 

Washington,  May  27,  1854. 

To  Watson  Freeman,  United  States  3IarshaI,  Boston,  3Iass.: 

Your  conduct  is  approved.     The  law  must  be  executed. 

Franklin  Pierce. 

"  On  Tuesday  last,  the  following  despatch  was  sent  to  Boston,  by 
direction  of  the  President." 

Washington,  May  30,  1854. 

To  Hon.  B.  F.  HaUett,  Boston,  Mass.: 

What  is  the  state  of  the  case  of  Burns'? 

Sidney  Webster. 
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Boston,  May  30,  1854. 
To  Sidney    Webster: 

The  case  is  progressinc:,  and  not  likely  to  close  till  Thursday.  Then 
armed  resistance  is  indicated.  But  two  City  companies  on  duty.  The 
Marshal  has  all  the  armed  force  he  can  muster.  More  will  be  needed 
to  execute  the  extradition,  if  ordered.  Can  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  City  Military  be  paid,  if  called  out  by  the  Mayor,  at  the  Marshal's 
request?  This,  alone,  will  prevent  a  case  arising  under  second  Section 
of  Act  of  1795,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  act. 

B.  F.  Hallett. 

Washington,  May  31,  1854. 
To  B.  F.  Hallett,  United  States  Attorney,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Incur  any  expense  deemed  necessary  by  the  Marshal  and  yourself, 
for  City  Military,  or  otherwise,  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Franklin   Pierce. 

"  On  the  same  day,  the  President  ordered  Col.  Cooper,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  to  repair  to  Boston,  empowered  to  order  to  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  3Iarshal,  as  part  of  the  posse  conu'taiiis, 
in  case  the  Marshal  deemed  it  necessary,  the  two  companies  of  United 
States  Troops,  stationed  at  New  York,  and  which  had  been  under  arms 
for  the  forty-eight  preceding  hours,  ready  to  proceed  at  any  moment." 

Boston,  May  31,  1854. 
To  Sidney   Webster: 

Despatch  received.  The  Mayor  will  preserve  the  peace,  with  all  the 
Military  and  Police  of  the  City.  The  force  will  be  sufficient.  Deci- 
sion will  be  made  day  after  to-morrow  of  the  case.     Court  adjourned. 

B.  F.  Halleit. 

''  Yesterday  morning  the  following  despatch  was  received  :  " 

Boston,  June  2,  1854. 
To  Sidney    Webster : 

The  Connnissioner  has  granted  the  certificate.  T^'ugitive  will  be 
removed  to-day.  Ample  Military  and  Police  force  to  protect  it  peace- 
fully.    All  quiet.     Law  reigns.     Col.  Cooper's  arrival  opportune. 

B.  F.  Hallett. 

In  the  meantime  the  examination  proceeded.  The  defence  was  con- 
ducted with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  Messrs.  Dana  and  Ellis.  A 
much  stronger  case  than  had  been  supposed  possible  was  made  out  on 
the  side  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  incontestably  proved  that  Burns  had 
been  in  Boston  before  the  time  at  which  it  was  sworn  by  Suttle  and 
his  witness  that  he  was  in  Alexandi'ia.     The  case  of  the  claimant  was 
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broken  down,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  the  facts.  For  two  or 
throe  days  earnest  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  decision  would  be 
favorable  to  the  prisoner.  During  this  time  attempts  had  been  made 
to  purchase  Burns  of  the  man  that  claimed  him.  More  than  once  ho 
had  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  papers  were  actually  drawn  by  the  very 
Commissioner  who  sat  on  the  trial,  who  thus  made  but  too  manifest,  the 
foregone  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  !  But  the  Slaveholder 
was  too  good  a  representative  of  his  class,  to  regard  himself  bound  by 
any  promises  to  a  Slave,  or  to  his  friends.  It  is  believed  that  instruc- 
tions came  on  from  Washington  to  the  District  Attorney,  IIallett,  to 
prevent  any  such  termination  of  so  promising  a  case.  There  is  no 
doubt,  we  believe,  that  Suttle  was  threatened  with  chasti;ement,  if 
not  with  death,  by  his  fellow  Slaveholders  of  Alexandria,  if  he  dared 
to  let  this  opportunity  of  triumph  and  vengeance  escape  him.  At  any 
rate,  he  showed  that  he  was  a  liar,  and  that  the  truth  was  not  in  him  ; 
for  he  paid  no  regard  to  his  engagements,  and  finally  refused  to  part 
with  his  claim,  even  when  it  was  hoped  that  it  was  most  desperate. 
But  he,  doubtless,  had  a  well-founded  belief  that  he  would  not  be  sent 
empty  away. 

On  Wednesday,  May  31st,  the  hearing  closed,  and  the  Commissioner 
adjourned  over  to  Friday,  when  the  decision  was  to  be  given.     Hope 
and  fear  alternated,  though  those  whose  instincts  had  been  informed  by 
experience,  foreboded  the  worst.      On  Friday,  June  2d,  the   whole 
Boston  Brigade,  (which  has  received,  for  services  on  another  occasion, 
the  honorary  addition  of  the  Sims  Brigade,)  were  under  arms,  the  Ma- 
jor General  of  the  Division,  Benjamin  F.  Edmands,  a  Baptist  brother 
in  the  faith  of  poor  Burns,  at  its  head.     The  Court-house  Square  was 
commanded  by  cannon.     The  Governor's  Guard,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  C  Amory,  were  out  with  full  ranks,  in  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Suttle's  rights.     When  the  time  of  adjournment  had  arrived, 
the  Commissioner  came  in,  and  veiy  briefly  decided  the  ease  in  favor 
of  the  claimant,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  Burns's  own  admissions, 
alleged  to  have  been  made  on  the  night  of  his  arrest,  and  when  he 
appeared,  by  the   evidence  of  Suttle's  own  witnesses,  to  be  under 
intimidation.     The  arrangement?,  previously  made,  were  carried  out. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  the  Militia  companies,  horse  and  foot,  while 
poor  Burns  was  marched  down,  surrounded  by  a  body  of  Deputy 
Marshals,  chosen  by  Marshal   Freeman   from  the  very  dregs  of  the 
vilest  of  the  population,  the  leavings  of  the  gallows  and  the  penitentiary, 
and  the  scum  of  the  gaming-houses  and  brothels  of  the  city ;  and  they, 
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again,  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  United  States  Soldiers  and  Marines, 
with  cannon  loaded,  and  matches  lighted.  In  this  state  he  was  marched 
to  T  wharf,  whence  be  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Revenue  Cutter, 
in  the  stream,  where  his  master  and  his  witness  had  been  long  waiting 
his  arrival.  Thence  he  was  conveyed  to  Norfolk,  and  then  to  Rich- 
mond, where  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  there  lay,  for  four  long  months, 
in  chains,  to  expiate  his  crime,  until  he  was  sold  farther  South,  and 
very  recently  ransomed,  at  a  high  price,  by  citizens  of  Boston.  This 
money  was,  in  a  great  measure,  raised  by  men  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  many  of  whom  were,  doubtless, 
moved  to  this  action  by  a  wish  to  diminish  the  odium,  and  to  avert  the 
danger  in  which  Judge  Loring  stood.  Indeed,  all  attempts  to  raise 
BuRNs's  ransom  had  failed  until  the  Removal  of  his  Commissioner 
seemed  imminent.  He  is  now,  we  believe,  studyiig  at  Amherst,  to  6t 
himself  for  the  Gospel  ministry  —  in  which,  indeed,  he  was  engaged 
before  his  escape.  He  certainly  will  be  able  to  expound  American 
Christianity  with  eminent  success,  if  his  abilities  are  at  all  commen- 
surate with  his  opportunities  of  studying  it. 

During  this  disgraceful  day,  Boston,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Brit- 
ish Troops  evacuated  it,  in  1776,  was  put  under  Martial  Law,  and  the 
lives  of  its  citizens  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Militia  officer.  Dr. 
Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  tlie  man  whom  the  first  struggles  of  the  Ameri- 
can, or  Know  Nothing  Party,  thrust  up  into  the  position  of  Mayor  of 
that  City,  proved  himself  as  ignorant  of  the  laws  he  had  undertaken  to 
administer,  as  he  had,  in  former  times,  of  the  branches  of  Science  he 
had  professed  to  teach.  But  an  ignorance,  which  only  made  him  a 
laughing-stock  and  a  by-word,  when  he  proposed  to  instruct  mankind 
as  to  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  made  him  a  dangerous,  as  well  as  a 
ridiculous  animal,  when  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Men  of  Boston. 
Totally  regardless  of  the  clear  directions  of  the  laws  as  to  the  duties  of 
a  muniripal  Magistrate,  in  case  of  an  apprehended  riot,  which  are  most 
minutely  specific,  this  remarkable  Magistrate  hid  himself  in  the  safe 
recesses  of  his  official  chamber,  and  delegated  not  only  his  own  powers, 
but  powers  which  were  never  given  to  the  Sovereign  of  a  constitutional 
Monarchy,  to  an  Apothecary,  disguised  as  a  Major  General.  This 
person,  whose  ignorance  of  his  legal  powers  qualified  him  to  be  a  fitting 
representative  of  his  employer,  cheerfully  undertook  the  duty.  For- 
tunately for  him,  his  men  were  withheld  from  shedding  blood  —  for  the 
killing  of  a  man,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  constituted  the 
legal,  as  well  as  the  moral  crime  of  murder  ;  —  but  this-  was  due  more 
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to  the  self-contained  indignation  of  the  witnessing  crowd  than  to  any 
merits  of  officers  or  men.  The  troops  had  been  freely  plied  with  liquor, 
and  it  would  have  taken  little  to  have  roused  their  drunken  insolence 
to  the  firing  point.  As  it  was,  one  company,  headed  by  a  gallant  Cap- 
tain, named  Evans,  charged  an  unlucky  Apothecary's  apprentice,  who 
had  a  bottle  of  ink  in  his  hand  (which  their  muddled  vision  magnified 
into  vitriol.)  and  succeeded  in  disabling  him  for  life.  Boston,  that 
day,  was  like  a  house  on  a  day  of  a  funeral.  The  feeling  of  disgrace 
was  deep  and  almost  universal.  Every  one  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  dishonor.  Some  of  the  Militia  men  engaged  ib  this  kidnap- 
ping attempted  to  make  a  distinction  between  keeping  the  peace,  in 
order  that  Bdrns  might  be  carried  back,  and  carrying  him  back. 
But,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  greedily  swallowed  the  bait 
cunningly  prepared  by  the  Cabinet,  at  Washington,  and  by  accepting 
the  pay  of  the  Government  for  their  services,  necessarily  admitted 
their  nature.  It  was  not  for  keeping  the  peace  of  Boston,  but  for 
helping  to  secure  Mr.  Suttle's  Slave,  that  the  money  was  paid  and 
received. 

One  great  object  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  Burns.  It  was  to  aid  in 
such  a  design,  that  Massachusetts,  seventeen  years  before,  had  rein- 
stated in  the  Statute  Book,  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando.  A  coro- 
ner had  agreed  to  serve  this,  provided  any  opportunity  could  be 
obtained.  The  service  of  it  would  afford  another  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  Rumor  said  some  of  the  Judges  repented  of 
their  decision  in  the  Sims  case,  which  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
that  Act.  It  would  also  have  surrendered  Burns  to  the  custody  of  his 
friends,  who,  by  allowing  their  bonds  to  be  forfeited,  could  thus,  in  the 
event  of  an  imfavorable  decision,  have  secured  his  Liberty. 

But  the  Militia  of  the  County  of  Suffolk  stood  encircling  the  United 
States  Marshal.  Through  them,  no  civil  officer  could  penetrate  to 
serve  his  writ.  Of  them,  the  Governor  was  Commander-in-Chief.  Had 
he  appeared  in  Court  Square,  and  ordered  them,  in  his  capacity  of 
Commander,  to  ground  arms,  while  as  Chief  Executive  officer  of  the 
State,  he  ordered  his  deputy,  the  Coroner,  to  serve  his  Writ,  the  end 
would  have  been  accomplished.  This,  Governor  Washburn  refused  to 
do,  referring  the  applicants  to  Attorney  General  Clifford,  whom  there 
was  no  time  to  consult,  and  no  hope  of  inducing  to  do  anything  that 
would  pledge  him  to  either  side  —  certainly  not  to  that  of  Freedom. 
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While  the  case  was  on  trial,  various  attempts  were  made  to  take 
Burns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States  authorities  into  those  of 
the  State.     Ample  process  existed,  if  it  could  be  but  served.    Governor 
Washburn  was  approached,  and  earnestly  entreated  to  interpose  his 
just  and  lawful  authority  to  save  Massachusetts  from  the  impcndng 
diso-race.     All  that  was  wanted  was  a  shadow  of  authority.     There 
were  men  enough  ready  to  storm  the  Court-house,  and  overpower,  by 
numbers,  the   United   States  Garrison,  provided  they   had  the   State   , 
behind  them.    The  influence  and  authority  of  the  Governor,  Washburn, 
was  invoked  and  implored.     But  he  refused  tQ  execute  the  laws  of  his 
State,  even  to  exercise  his  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  forbid 
the  interposition  of  the  Militia,  because  he  shrank  from  a  collision  with 
the  General  Government.     The  humiliation  of  Massachusetts  was  com- 
plete.     Her  laws,  her  Judges,  her  Militia,  her  Governor,  himself,  were 
prostrate  in  abject  submission  to  a  shop-keeper  of  Virginia,  in  his  Sove- 
reign capacity  as  a  Slavemaster  !     Perhaps  it  did  require  more  courage 
than  goes,  now-a-days,  to  tho  composition  of  governors,  to  take  a  mimly 
stand  against  Slavery,  so  few  years  after  the  Party  he  represented  had 
been  hailing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  the  Salvation  of  the  Country. 
But  the  ingratitude  of  the  Slaveholders  towards  Mr.  Websteh,  had 
worked  a  mighty  change   in  the   loyalty  of  the  Whig  Party  to  the 
Supreme  Power.     We  are  sure  Governor  Washburn  would  have  been 
safe  in  executing  the  legal  processes  of  his  State,  or  in  saving  its  Militia 
from  the  stain  of  kidnapping,  and  that  even  the  Whi^  Party  would 
have  stood  by  him.     But  though  the  Hour  was  come,  the   Man  was 
wanting,  and  Suttle  had  his  Slave  marclied  i:i  triumph  through  the 
Capital,  escorted  by  the  Body  Guard  of  the  Governor  and  the  volun- 
teers of  Boston,  over  the  prostrate  Body  of  Massachusetts.     All  the 
comfort  that  the  disgraceful  fact  allowed,  was  the  admission  that  he 
could  not  have  been  carried  off  otherwise  —  being,  as  the  Slaveholding 
presses  themselves  declared,  not  an  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Law,  but 
a  public  declaration  that  it  could  not  be  executed. 

The  action  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  case,  though  as  discreditable 
as  the  Governor's,  seemed  even  more  inexplicable.  For  there  was  no 
necessary  obligation  upon  him  to  issue  the  Warrant,  or  to  sit  in  the 
case,  or  to  confront  any  responsibilities  at  all,  while  his  official  position, 
as  Judge  of  Probate,  rendered  any  such  interposition  eminently  impro- 
per and  offensive.  The  public,  to  which  he  belonged,  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Every  community  is  occasionally  startled  by  a  great  crime 
committed  by  a  hand  never  before  stained  with  guilt.     A  cloud  of 
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infamy  settles  down  suddenly  upon  a  name  whicb  had  been  spotless,  if 
not  honored,  for  many  years,  and  men  stand  aghast  at  finding  the  mild, 
friendly,  amiable  spirit  they  have  loved  to  know,  start  up  in  an  instant 
a  felon  or  a  fiend.  Such  an  astonishment  fell  upon  Boston,  when  it 
was  known  that  it  was  Edward  G.  Loring  that  had  issued  the  Warrant 
for  the  arrest.  Perhaps  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  tlie  City,  not  a 
committed  Abolitionist,  who  would  not  have  been  sooner  suspected  of 
a  readiness  to  be  an  accessory  in  the  dirty  atrocity  of  sending  back  to 
Slavery  a  man  who  had  had  the  courage  to  escape  from  it.  The  very 
weaknesses  of  his  character  seemed  to  be  his  safeguard  an^ainst  so 
revolting  a  crime.  A  fortnight  before,  Edward  G.  Loring  stood  fairly 
respected  among  those  that  knew  him  as  a  man  of  an  average  bumanity, 
and  a  Judge  of  an  ordinary  sense  of  justice.  And  now.  where  is  he  ? 
Gathei'ed  to  that  small  company  of  infamous  Judges  whom  the  world 
never  forgets,  and  whose  names  are  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

Mr.  Lo.il NG  is  a  man  a  little  past  the  middle  of  life,  say  about  fifty- 
two  or  fifty-three  years  of  age.  He  has  always  been  esteemed  among 
bis  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  as  a  well-meaning  and  good- 
natured  man,  of  moderate  abilities,  but  excessive  self-esteem.  His 
personal  connections  have  been  such  as  to  push  him  to  a  certain  point 
in  his  profession,  beyond  what  he  could  have  attained  by  his  own  mer- 
its ;  and  more  recently,  bis  family  interest  had  procured  for  him  the 
lucrative  post  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  (which 
includes  Boston,)  and  a  Law  Lectureship  of  some  kind,  at  Cambridge. 
Both  these  appointments  gave  no  little  dissatisfaction  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public,  both  of  which  looked  upon  them,  if  not  as  jobs,  at 
least  as  acts  of  favoritism,  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  no  claim  to  such 
promotion  by  weight  of  character  or  standing  in  his  profession.  Thus 
comfortably  provided  for,  and  with  everything  around  him  to  make  life 
respectable  and  happy,  he  elected  to  assume  the  detestable  functiim  of  a 
Slave-Commissioner,  and  to  put  himself  by  the  side  of  Ixgraiiam, 
MoRTOX,  luviNG,  and  the  other  wretches  who  have  made  themselves 
perdurably  infamous  by  the  swiftness  of  their  Negro-catching.  His 
case  is,  surely,  phenomenal.  How  the  tempter  could  have  approached 
such  a  man,  with  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive.  Doubtless,  it  was  by  the  weak  side  of  his  constitutional 
vanity,  that  the  attack  was  made.  But  the  first  yielding  over,  and  his 
mind  once  within  the  gripe  of  the  robust  villany  of  Hallett,  and  under 
the  magnetic  influence  of  the  presence  of  a  rich  Virginia  Slaveholder, 
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(one  almost  omnipotent  with  a  character  of  the  type  and  rjuality  of  his.) 
and  all  tlie  rest  followed  as  the  night  the  day. 

The  fiite  of  poor  Burns  was  settled  from  the  moment  the  ^Yarrant 
was  signed.  Could  a  gentleman  from  the  Old  Dominion  lie?  Could 
he  even  err  ?  Would  he  seize  a  Negro  that  did  not  l:)elong  to  him  V 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  be  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  the  man  V 
Of  course,  not.  All  that  was  to  be  done  was  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  his  property  as  speedily  and  as  courteously  as  possible.  Had  it  nut 
been  for  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  or  rather, 
as  Mr.  Phillips  expressed  it,  by  the  good  Providence  of  (Jod,  Burns, 
stupefied  with  terror,  would  have  been  passed  over  to  Suttle,  with  a 
simper  of  polite  congratulation,  before  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  of  his 
arrest.  And  though  the  Commissioner  had  sufficient  regard  for  his 
own  character  to  grant  a  delay,  after  counsel  had  insisted  on  letting  the 
man  know  his  rights,  or  rather  (for  a  man,  free  or  bond,  claimed  as  a 
Slave,  has  no  legal  rights,)  had  extorted  a  decent  attention  to  appear- 
ances, still  the  animus  of  the  man  who  was  to  pass  upon  this  awful 
issue  of  Liberty  or  Slavery  was  made  but  too  plain  by  this  remark  of 
his,  to  Mr.  Puillips,  on  that  very  morning  :  — 

"  This  case  is  so  clear,   Mr.  Phillips,  that  I  do  not  think 

YOU  WOULD  BE  JUSTIl'IED  IN  PLACING  ANY  OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE 
WAY  OF  THE  Man's  GOING  BACK  —  WHICH  HE  PROBABLY 
WILL "  :  ! ! 

Imagine  a  Judge,  when  a  criminal  was  on  trial  for  his  life,  after 
hearing  an  informal  and  e.r  parte  statement  of  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution, saying  to  the  prisoner's  counsel,  "  This  case  is  so  clear  that  I  do 
not  think  you  would  be  justified  in  obstructing  the  course  of  Justice  — 
for  the  man  will  probably  be  hanged  !  "  And  yet,  what  is  the  Life  of 
a  man  compared  to  his  Liberty  ! 

This  being  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Commissioner  Loring 
approached  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have 
persevered  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  said,  and  we  think  it  likely,  that  he 
was  utterly  astonished  at  the  excitement  the  case  produced.  So  little 
observant  had  he  been  of  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  that  he  probably 
thought  Boston  was  unchanged  since  Sims  was  kidnapped,  and  carried 
back  to  be  whipped  to  death.  But  this  very  circumstance,  adroitly 
used  by  the  more  powerful  minds  that  had  his  in  their  clutch,  would 
but  confirm  that  obstinacy  of  opinion,  which  is  a  usual  element  of  weak- 
ness of  character.     So  all  the  ways  of  escape  that  were  opened  for  him, 
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though  some  of  them  were  wide  and  high  enough  for  an  army  witli 
banners  to  pass  through,  were  all  provided  in  vain.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  it  was  proved,  by  incontestable  evidence,  that  the  only  witness 
for  the  claimant  swore  falsely  as  to  the  time  that  Burns  left  Richmond, 
(if  he  were  ever  there,)  and  thereby  vitiated  his  credibility.  It  was 
not  to  be  su})posed  that  a  Virginian,  though  he  had  come  on  expressly 
to  swear  away  a  man's  Liberty,  could  commit  perjury,  or  even  be  in 
error  as  to  the  personal  identity  of  the  man  claimed.  It  was  in  vain 
that  counsel  tried  to  show  that  the  claimant,  having  elected  one  of  the 
two  clauses  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  on  which  to  rest  his  case,  and 
failing  therein,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  impale  his  victim  on  the 
other  horn  of  the  diabolical  dilemma.  The  Commissioner  read  the 
Statute  but  too  well,  that  it  was  designed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
person  claimed,  under  any  circumstances  that  legal  ingenuity  could 
conceive  of,  and  so  he  carried  it  out. 

And,  finally,  he  decided  the  case  on  the  single  point  of  identity,  and 
that  on  the  single  evidence  of  the  admissions  of  Bdrn'S,  himself,  made 
at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  claimant's  own  witness, 
he  '■'■appeared  io  he  intimidated!''^  And  even  in  them  he  never 
acknowledged  that  he  was  a  Slave.  Thus  this  Commissioner,  sitting  as 
Judge  and  Jury  on  the  most  solemn  issue  that  can  arise,  under  the 
most  terrible  responsibility  that  can  be  imposed,  decides  the  case  on 
evidence,  which  would  not  be  enough  to  convict  a  vagrant  of  robbing  a 
hen  roost !  We  will  affirm,  confidently,  not  merely  that  Mr.  Loring, 
himself,  would  not  convict  a  man  on  trial  for  his  Life,  if  he  were  on  his 
Jury,  but  that  he  would  not,  sitting  as  a  Magistrate,  send  a  newsboy, 
accused  of  stealing  a  pocket  handkerchief,  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
on  such  evidence  as  this  I  Suoli  is  the  difterenco  between  white  and 
black  !  And  such,  the  perversion  which  Slavery  works  in  minds  not 
naturally  unjust  or  inhuman  !  The  leaning  of  the  Commissioner  to  the 
side  of  the  Slave-catcher,  moreover,  was  shown  in  the  intimation  he 
must  have  given  of  his  intended  decision,  long  hours  before  he  pro- 
nounced it.  It  might  not  have  been  by  words,  but  it  must  have  been 
well  understood.  The  moment  it  was  announced,  on  authority,  the  day 
before  the  certificate  was  signed,  by  Hallett  and  the  3Iarshal,  that 
Burns  would  not  be  seized  again,  if  discharged  by  the  Commissioner, 
the  hearts  of  all  thinking  men  sunk  within  them,  for  they  knew  it 
denoted  a  foregone  conclusion.  And  so  it  proved.  He  wished,  proba- 
bly, to  save  the  United  States  Government  from  the  utter  infamy  of 
intending  to  make  Burns  a  Slave,  even  against  the  Fugitive  Law,  and 
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SO  gave  them  this  chance  to  disclaim  the  design.  And,  perhaps,  the 
certainty  he  felt,  that  his  decision  would  make  no  difference  in  the  fate 
of  the  man,  might  subdue  his  reluctance,  if  he  felt  any,  at  giving  it 
against  him. 

We  have  accounted  for  the  strange  phenomena  of  Commissioner 
Loring's  conduct  in  this  case,  from  his  first  consenting  to  issue  the 
Warrant  to  his  final  granting  of  the  Certificate,  by  his  want  of  the 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  the  malign  influences  of  the  United  States 
Court-room.  But  we  have  suggested  it  only  as  an  explanation  —  by 
no  means  as  an  escuse.  God  forbid !  Want  of  strength  to  resist 
temptation,  or  to  refrain  from  crime,  is  no  palliation  of  guilt. 

" If  Aveakness  may  excuse, 


What  miu-derer,  what  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 
All  wickedness  is  weakness  ;  that  plea,  therefore. 
With  God  or  Man  Avill  gain  thee  no  remission." 

The  crime  of  making  a  Slave  of  a  man,  whether  free  by  law,  or  who 
has  achieved  his  own  freedom,  (for  there  can  be  no  moral  difference  in 
the  quality  of  th'e  two  actions,)  is  the  same  in  the  mild  and  refined 
LoKiNO,  as  in  the  coarse  and  brutal  IIallett,  or  the  hard-minded  and 
«iturnine  Curtis.  It  deserves  the  same  meed  of  universal  execration 
and  detestation.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  but  rise  up  by  his  side, 
wherever  he  is  met  —  in  the  street,  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  bench  — 
like  an  avenging  spectre  that  haunts  him  for  his  sin. 

The  offence  of  Judge  Loring,  however,  was  doomed  to  a  more  sub- 
stantial punishment  than  the  mere  detestation  of  all  good  men.  Neme- 
sis followed  him  witli  swifter  footsteps  than  usual.  The  change  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  of  the  Country 
at  large,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere,  had  much 
to  do  with  this  execution  of  justice ;  but  the  deep  and  strong  sense  of 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  upon  the  State,  was  the  moving  cause 
which  thus  found  a  way  to  its  effect.  It  had  so  happened  that  his 
Lectureship,  at  Cambridge,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  though  he  had  , 
enjoyed  it  for  two  years,  was  held  only  by  the  appointment  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Over- 
seers. Last  winter,  the  question  of  confirming  the  nomination  could 
be  no  longer  postponed,  and  when  it  was  voted  upon,  Judge  Lorinq 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  seven.  Though  a  portion  of  these 
negatives  were  given  on  the  ground,  only,  of  his  incom[ietency  for  the 
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place  ;  still,  his  rejection  ■was,  beyond  all  question,  occasioned  by  his 
decision  in  the  Burns  Case.  Considering  the  class  and  character 
of  the  gentlemen  constituting  that  Board,  this  reluike  was,  perhaps,  the 
one  that  would  be  the  most  severely  felt  by  himself,  and  the  most  tell- 
ing abroad  as  an  exponent  of  public  feeling.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
form  in  which  public  indignation  was  to  be  visited  on  his  crime.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Election,  which  broke  up  all  the  Great  Deeps  of  party, 
and  covered  the  land  with  a  strange  deluge  of  new  opinions,  petitions 
had  been  circulated,  principally  among  women,  asking  the  General 
Court  to  Address  the  Governor  for  the  Kemoval  of  Judge  Loring,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  showed  himself  an  unfit  person  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  interests  of  widows  and  orphans.  After  the  great  political 
revolution  had  occurred,  perhaps  a  greater  effort  was  made  to  circulate 
these  petitions,  so  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  approached 
the  Legislature,  demanding  this  Act  of  Justice  at  their  hands. 

At  a  proper  time  these  petitions  were  referred,  after  some  discrep- 
ancies between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  proper  Committee  to  take 
charge  cf  them,  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Belations.  This  Com- 
mittee did  their  duty  faithfully  in  the  matter  of  hearing  all  that  was  to 
be  said  on  both  sides.  The  petitioners  were  represented  by  Messrs. 
Setii  "Webb,  Jr.,  TnEODORE  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles 
M.  Ellis,  and  others.  The  chief  speech,  however,  that  which  ex- 
hausted the  subject  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  with  the  most 
masterly  skill  and  effective  eloquence,  was  that  of  Mr.  Phillips.  It 
showed  first,  the  power,  and  secondly,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  to 
do  this  thing.  It  was  printed  and  widely  distributed,  and  helped 
largely  to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  to  establish  the  firm,  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  the  public  behind  it.  Mr.  Kichard  H.  Dana,  Jr..  was 
the  principal  advocate  on  tlie  side  of  Judge  Loring.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  the  counsel  of  Burns,  his  defence  of  Judge  Loring  attracted 
the  more  attention,  and  was  likely  to  have  more  weight  than  that  of  any 
other  person.  His  argument  was  threefold  ;  first,  that  the  proposed 
removal  would  be  of  dangerous  example,  and  endanger  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary ;  secondly,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Judge 
Loring's  conduct,  during  the  trial,  to  deserve  so  severe  a  censure ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  State  had  never  taken  such  ground  against  the 
returning  of  Fugitives,  as  to  justify  her  in  disgracing  a  public  servant 
for  helping  in  it.  His  argument  was,  also,  printed  and  distributed. 
The  Legislature,  however,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  convinced  by  it. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  reported  the  Address.     It  was  very 
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fully  discussed,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  207  to  111.  In  the  Senate,  after  full  debate,  the  Address  was 
voted  by  28  to  11,  and  sent  up  to  the  Governor  for  his  action.  This 
gratifying  result  was  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  recent  political  changes. 
The  people  were,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  represented  by  men 
of  their  own  choice,  instead  of  the  nominees  of  cliques  and  cabals,  and 
the  Legislature,  consequently,  really  expressed  the  popular  voice  in  this 
matter,  which  loudly  demanded  the  removal.  We  think  this  action  of 
the  Legislature,  and  the  public  feeling  which  induced  it,  the  most 
hopeful  symptom  of  life  and  spirit  which  the  Bay  State  has  shown  since 
the  Eevolution.  We  trust  that  there  may  yet  be  blood  enough  left  in 
her  veins  to  lead  in  the  greater  Eevolution,  which  is  yet  to  come  ;  or,  at 
least,  not  to  be  behind  her  fellows. 

This  hope  and  belief  is  in  no  wise  shaken  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Governor  of  that  State,  Henry  J.  Gardner,  saw  fit  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  this  just  demand  of  the  People,  through  the  Legislature. 
Though  the  Council,  who  are  his  constitutional  advisers,  were  in  favor 
of  compliance  with  the  Address,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  two,  that 
functionary  saw  fit  to  take  the  sole  responsibility,  withoutr  consulting 
them,  and  to  retain  this  odious  magistrate  in  his  important  place.  This 
action  of  a  political  adventurer,  of  no  weight  of  personal  character,  and 
of  no  influence  beyond  what  he  possessed  by  the  accidental  circum- 
stances which  had  hoisted  him  from  his  natural  insignificance  to  an 
important  post,  is  immaterial,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  majestic  majorities 
by  which  the  pcoi)le  demanded  the  deposition  of  the  unjust  Judge.  If 
the  lip-service  of  the  pro-slavery  and  vile  of  all  parties,  and  the  ho]ie  of 
possible  promotion  through  the  conciliated  favor  of  the  Slaveholding 
dictators  of  his  own,  can  make  amends  to  Governor  Gardner  for  the 
just  contempt  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  constituents,  he  can  betake 
himself  to  that  consolation.  We  trust  that  his  own  State  will  not  be 
disgraced  by  his  re-election  to  the  post  he  now  occupies,  and  the  signs 
of  the  political  skies  towards  the  South  are  indicative  of  diminishing 
chances  of  a  National  reward.  He  may  be  left  to  the  ignoble  corner 
of  history  to  which  he  will  be  relegated.  But  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts owes  it  to  herself  not  to  let  her  just  indignation  be  stayed  by  such 
an  impediment  as  this.  Let  it  be  swept  away  at  her  next  election, 
and  no  men  allowed  to  enter  any  branch  of  her  government  who  are 
not  pledged  to  perform  this  great  Act  of  Justice.  That  it  is  the  voice 
of  the   people   that   has   called   for  this   purgation  of  the  Bench  is 
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unquestionable.  We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  hushed  or  weary  of 
demanding  its  performance  until  it  is  done. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack  on  the  Court-house,  eleven  persons  were 
arrested  and  held  over  for  the  murder  of  Batciielder.  Their  ex- 
amination continued  for  several  days,  and  resulted  in  the  committal,  on 
a  charge  of  murder,  of  Mr.  Martin  Stowell,  and  three  others,  and 
the  binding  over  of  most  of  the  rest  to  appear  and  answer  to  a  charge 
of  riot.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Worcester,  was  subsequently 
arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  the  same  charge.  The  four  persons 
charged  with  murder  were  kept  in  close  confinement  for  several  weeks, 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  until  the  next  session  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
No  bills  being  found  against  any  of  them  for  the  capital  offence,  they 
were  discharged  from  custody,  but  held  on  bail,  with  the  others,  on 
indictments  for  riot.  It  is  now  nine  or  ten  months  since  these  indict- 
ments were  found,  and  the  County  Attorney  has  always  lacked  either 
time  or  inclination  to  brina;  them  to  trial.  Whether  their  trials  will 
ever  take  place  will  probably  be  known  by  your  next  Anniversary. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  indictments  that  were  destined  to  grow 
out  of  this  attempt.  At  the  June  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  whose  promotion  to  the  Bench  was 
due  to  unvarying  Pro-Slavery  antecedents,  from  his  argument  in  favor 
of  making  Massachusetts  a  Slave  State,  "by  tlie  comity  of  nations," 
in  the  case  of  the  slave  child  Med  down  to  his  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
in  favor  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  as  much  as  to  his  eminent  learning 
and  consummate  ability.  Judge  Curtis,  we  say,  charged  the  United 
States  Grand  Jury,  on  the  subject  of  the  crime  of  resistance  to  the 
United  States  officers.  After  disposing  of  the  case  of  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  building,  he  turned  to  those  who,  he 
assumed,  had  incited  it.  He  directed  the  Jury,  in  case  they  found  that 
there  were  any  persons  who  made  speeches  of  an  inflammatory  nature 
immediately  previous  to  the  attack,  which  miglit  be  naturally  supposed 
to  have  provoked  it,  to  find  indictments  against  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  against  the  actual  rioters.  This  was,  of  course,  aimed  at 
the  speakers  at  the  Faneuil  Hall  Meeting.  This  charge  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character,  both  for  the  skill  with  which  it  was  done 
and  for  the  blow  aimed  by  it  at  freedom  of  speech.  But  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Judge  and  the  exertions  of  the  District  Attorney  Hallett, 
were  in  vain.  The  Grand  Jury  was  obdurate  and  only  laughed  at  the 
proposition.  So  the  matter  went  over  to  the  March  term.  At 
that  time,  the  zeal  of  the  Judge  had  somewhat  cooled,  as  he  merely 
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referred  the  Grand  Jury  to  the  Attorney  for  the  law  of  his  former 
chai'ge.  This  latter  official  had  now  found  (or  procured)  a  more 
manageable  Jury,  which  brought  indictments  against  Messrs.  Puillips 
and  Pakker,  for  speaking  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  against  Messrs. 
Stowell,  Hioginson,  Proudman,  Cluer  and  Morrison  for  the 
actual  assault.  When  the  day  set  down  for  these  trials  arrived, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stowell  was  the  first  taken  up.  His  counsel 
moved  to  quash  the  indictment  for  various  formal  and  substantial 
defects,  and  the  points  were  argued  at  great  length.  After  the  reply 
of  the  District  Attorney,  Judge  Curtis  intimated  to  Mr.  John  P. 
Hale,  who  led  for  the  defence,  that  he  need  not  reply,  and,  when  the 
Court  came  in  again,  he  sustained  the  objections  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  indictment,  and  ordered  it  to  be  quashed.  The  ground  on  which 
this  was  done,  was,  that  the  indictment  did  not  describe  Commissioner 
LoRixG  as  a  Commissioner  authorized  under  the  Fugitive  Law  to  issue 
Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Slaves.  —  these  being  a  class  who  are 
deprived  of  that  2:irerogative.  The  Court  also  gave  all  concerned  to 
understand  that  there  were  other  and  fatal  objections  to  the  indict- 
ments, which  were  passed  over  in  silence,  as  this  one  was  sufficient. 
This  rebuff  was  the  only  reward  Mr.  Hallett  received  for  his  fidelity 
in  carrying  out  Judge  Cuktis's  instructions  in  his  charge,  and  for  the 
devotion  he  has  ever  shown  in  the  great  behalf  of  Slave-catching.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  should  be  of  the  opinion,  by  no  means  confined  to 
him,  that  Judge  Curtis  was  swift  to  find  or  make  any  way  of  escape, 
however  small,  from  the  consequences  of  the  enormous  blunder  of  his 
charge.  The  other  indictments  were  then  discontinued  and  the 
defendants  discharged.  Thus,  what  had  been  heralded  as  a  tellino- 
tragedy,  ended  as  the  most  feeble  of  farces. 

During  the  transactions  of  the  Black  Week  in  Boston,  that  City 
was  the  object  of  universal  interest  and  observation.  The  progress  of 
the  battle  between  Slavery  and  Liberty  was  watched  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  worser  side  was  hailed 
with  joy  or  received  with  shame  or  grief,  according  to  the  different 
characters,  opinions  and  interests  of  men.  The  President  and  Cabinet 
were  fierce  in  urging  on  the  chase,  and  honestly  paid  the  blood-money 
to  the  Boston  troops  for  their  kidnapping  services,  which  was  received 
by  them  with  grateful  humility.  Congress,  though  loud  and  fierce 
in  talk,  showed  the  true  meanness  of  the  Slaveholding  spirit,  when  it 
came  to  the  expenditure  of  money,  except  for  the  prospective  benefit  of 
Slavery.     When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Batciieldek  was  received, 
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most  liberal  intentions  were  expressed  towards  bis  widow.  It  was 
proposed  to  grant  ber  a  pension  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  ann,um. 
Tbis  was  cut  down  to  a  gift  of  two  thousand  dollars  outright.  And, 
finally  Congress  adjourned  without  giving  her  anything  at  all !  It  was 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  South  in  general,  and  Alexandria  in 
particular,  would  make  ample  provision  for  the  martyr's  widow.  We 
believe  the  entire  sum  received  by  the  unfortunate  woman,  from  the 
entire  South,  is  not  much  over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  moral  effect 
of  tbis  outrage  and  all  its  concomitants  and  consequences  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  favorable  to  the  right.  The  voice  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the 
press,  though  not  without  disgraceful  exceptions,  was  more  generally 
true  and  manly  than  ever  before.  The  nature  of  Slavery  naturally 
and  necessarily  aggressive  and  insolent,  was  seen  by  many  as  it  had 
never  been  seen  before.  It  was  seen  actually  entering  a  Northern 
City,  and  demanding  and  receiving  the  help  of  a  State  Judge,  of  a  City 
JIayor,  of  Lawyers,  of  the  Militia,  to  catch,  keep,  and  send  back  a  Slave. 
What  had  been  spoken  of  by  way  of  illustration,  by  impassioned  Anti- 
Slavery  orators,  but  which  had  never  been  supposed  a  possibility,  was 
forced  upon  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  people  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
Slavery  was  no  longer  a  distant  evil,  belonging  to  remote  States.  It 
had  invaded  New  England,  taken  possession  of  her  Capital,  seized  its 
victim  and  carried  him  off,  with  the  drums  beating  and  colors  flying 
of  the  troops  of  the  conquered  City.  Such  tilings  cannot  be  forgotten. 
They  must  be  either  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savor  of  death  unto 
death.  If  anything  can  arouse  a  righteous  spirit  of  resistance  to  Sla- 
very in  New  England,  it  must  be  scenes  like  these.  If  these  cannot, 
then  the  old  spirit  of  Liberty  has,  indeed,  died  out,  and  she  will  deserve 
the  disgraceful  doom  of  all  willing  slaves.  IJiit  we  hope  better  things 
of  her,  and  of  the  other  Free  States,  and  believe  that  all  these  things 
will  yet  help  swell  that  tide  of  Northern  feeling  which  can,  when  it  is 
in  earnest,  sweep  Slavery  from  the  land. 


Other  Slave  Cases.  —  Judge  McLean's  Decision. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  attempt  to  recount  even  the  most 
prominent  of  the  other  instances  of  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  within  the  last  two  years.  Those  two  years  have  furnished  illus- 
trations of  all  the  hardships  which  had  been  foreseen  as  necessarily 
incident  to  that  Law,  but  which  had  been  represented,  at  the  time  of 
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its  passage,  as  merely  imaginary  and  impossible.  l<'roo  people  have 
been  seized  as  Slaves,  and  carried  into  irremediable  bonda2;e.  Free- 
men  have  been  claimed  by  perjury,  and  have  been  imprisoned  for  long 
weeks,  and  have,  at  last,  scarcely  escaped  from  the  impending  doom. 
I^Ien  guilty  only  of  exercising  common  humanity  towards  fellow  crea- 
tures in  the  greatest  need  of  help  to  which  human  beings  can  be  re- 
duced, have  been  mulcted  of  all  their  goods,  and  punislied  for  their 
benevolence  by  bankruptcy.  A  man  who  had  escaped  from  Slavery, 
into  which  he  had  been  kidnapped,  was  restored  again  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  proofs  that  he  was  born  free.  And  besides  these  instances  of 
the  natural  operation  of  this  fiendish  statute  on  the  bystanders,  and 
those  having  no  birthright  connection  with  Slavery,  multitudes  of  inno- 
cent beings,  once  Slaves,  who  had  vindicated  their  right  to  freedom  by 
the  efforts  they  had  made  to  obtain  it,  have  been  seized  and  hurried 
from  the  homes  and  hopes  they  had  won  for  themselves  back  into  the 
horror  and  despair  of  Slavery.  We  can  only  notice  such  cases  as  are 
disthiguished  from  the  ordinary  course  of  this  injustice,  liy  circumstances 
or  judicial  decisions  worthy  of  particular  remembrance. 

In  August,  1853,  George  W.  Queriiy  was  brought  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McLean,  the  senior  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  an  eminent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as 
a  Fugitive  Slave.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  the  case  making 
it  to  differ  from  the  mass  of  Slave  cases  in  its  facts.  The  man  had 
been  in  Ohio  for  several  years,  supporting  himself  honestly  by  his 
labor,  and  reputed  and  believed  to  l^e  a  Freeman  by  all  his  neighbors 
and  acquaintances.  But  there  was  a  man  who  wanted  his  services  for 
nothing,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  witnesses  he  needed, 
and  the  case  made  out  was  one  that  would  have  satisfied  any  Slave 
Commissioner  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  Ten  dollars,  instead  of  Five, 
for  his  services.  The  interest  peculiar  to  this  case  arises  from  its  being 
the  occasion  of  so  eminent  a  Magistrate  as  Judge  McLean  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Law,  and  remitting  the  party  to  his  master 
on  that  ground.  This  he  did  in  the  fullest  manner,  setting  up  the  Law 
in  all  its  details  and  expressing,  luiquestionably,  the  sense  of  the  Bar 
and  Bench  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  existence 
of  Slavery  in  Kentucky,  from  which  State  the  party  claimed  was  said 
to  have  escaped,  he  ruled  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was 
legal  there.  The  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States  are 
bound  to  recognize  it  as  a  local  institution,  which  it  had  been  adjudged 
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to  be,  in  the  case  of  Groves  vs.  Slaughter,  (15  Peters,  450.)     ETo 
went  on  :  — 

"  Whether  this  law  (of  Slavery)  was  founded  upon  usage  or  express 
enactment,  is  of  no  importance.  Usage  of  long  continuance  —  so  long 
that  the  memor}'  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  —  has  the  force 
of  law.  It  arises  from  long  recognized  rights,  countervened  by  no 
legislative  action.  This  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  principles  of  the 
Common  Law.  And  this,  for  a  century  or  more,  may  constitute  Sla- 
very, tliough  it  be  opposed,  as  it  is,  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Common 
Law  of  England.     I  speak  of  African  Slavery." 

This  is  a  legal  answer,  repugnant  as  it  may  be  to  humanity  and  just- 
ice, to  the  argument  which  has  been  set  up,  of  late  years,  against  the 
legality  of  Slavery,  by  reason  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  Common 
Law  of  England.  The  Common  Law  of  England  recognized  and  main- 
tained White  Slavery  for  hundreds  of  years,  until  what  Civilization 
and  Christianity  had  left  of  it  was  swept  away  by  the  Statute  of  Charles 
IT.  So  Negro  Slavery  was  the  Common  Law  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  as  it  was  of  that  in  the  West  Indies,  excepting  where  abolished 
by  Legislative  Authority,  or  by  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  People 
acting  in  their  Original  capacity,  as  in  Massachusetts,  in  1780.  It  still 
remains  the  Common  Law  of  the  Slave  States,  and  must  be  so  regarded 
by  the  National  Tribunals.  A-s  this  Opinion  of  Judge  McLean  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  Argument  in  defence  of  the  Constitutionality 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  also  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Bench, 
the  ]>ar,  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  its  foundation,  and  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sandths of  the  people,  of  all  parties  and  opinions,  as  to  the  Obligations 
of  the  Constitution  on  that  matter,  perliaps  wo  shall  be  justified  in 
recording  here  the  most  material  parts  of  it. 

"  It  is  contended  that  the  Law  authorizing  tlie  reclamation  of  Fugi- 
tives from  labor  is  unconstitutional ;  that  the  Constitution  left  the 
power  with  the  States,  and  vested  no  power  on  the  subject  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"  This  argument  has  been  sometimes  advanced,  and  it  may  have 
been  introduced  into  one  or  more  political  platforms.  In  regard  to  the 
soundness  of  this  position,  I  will  first  refer  to  judicial  decisions.  In 
the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  (16  Peters,  E.,  539.) 
the  .ludges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  affirmed  the  doctrine  that  this  power  was  in  the  Federal 
Government.  A  majority  of  tliem  held  that  it  was  exclusively  in  the 
General  Government.     Some  of  the  Judges  thought  that  a  State  might 
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I'ogislate  in  aid  of  the  act  of  Congress  ;  but  it  was  held  by  no  one  of 
tlieni  tliat  the  power  could  be  exercised  by  a  State,  except  in  subordi- 
nation to  tlie  Federal  power. 

"  Every  State  Court  which  has  decided  the  question,  has  decided  it 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  respectable 
Court,  it  is  believed,  has  sustained  the  view  that  the  power  is  witli  the 
State.  Such  an  array  of  authority  can  scarcely  bo  found  in  favor  of 
the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  Constitution  which  has  ever  been 
doubted.  But  this  construction,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  entire  Judi- 
cial power —  State  as  well  as  Federal  —  has  also  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislative  power. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
formed  in  1787.  Afterward  it  was  submitted  to  the  respective  States, 
for  their  ratification.  The  subject  was  not  only  largely  discussed,  in 
the  Federal  Convention,  but  also  in  every  State  Convention.  No 
question  has  ever  arisen,  in  regard  to  our  Federal  Relations,  which  was 
of  equal  importance  to  tliat  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  none 
in  our  political  history'  was  more  thoroughly  discussed.  The  men  of 
that  day  may  be  emphatically  said  to  have  understood  the  Consti- 
tution. 

'•  In  a  very  few  j^ears  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
States,  the  Fugitive  Act  of  1793  was  passed.  That  Law  is  still  in 
force,  except  where  the  Act  of  1850  contains  repugnant  provisions. 
In  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  Act  of  1793,  it  is  believed  that 
some  of  the  members  had  been  members  of  the  Convention.  They 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  provisions  of  that  instrument ;  and 
by  the  passage  of  that  Act  they  exercised  the  power  as  one  that 
belonged  to  the  Federal  Government.  Here  is  a  force  of  authority, 
judicial  and  legislative,  which  cannot  be  found  on  my  other  seriously 
litigated  point  in  the  Constitution. 

"  Such  a  v.'oight  of  authority  is  not  to  be  shaken.  If  the  question 
is  not  to  be  considered  authoritatively  settled,  what  part  of  that  instru- 
ment can  ever  be  settled  V  The  surrender  of  Fugitive  Slaves  was  a 
matter  deeply  interesting  to  the  Slave  States.  Under  the  Confedera- 
tion there  was  no  provision  for  their  surrender.  On  the  principles  of 
comity  amongst  the  States,  the  Fugitives  were  delivered  up ;  at  other* 
times,  they  were  protected  and  defended.  This  state  of  things  pro- 
duced uneasiness  and  discontent  in  the  Slave  States.  A  remedy  of 
this  evil,  as  it  was  called,  was  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

"  An  individual  who  puts  his  opinion,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
against  the  authority  of  the  Nation  in  its  legislative  and  judicial  action, 
must  have  no  small  degree  of  contidence  in  his  own  judgment.  A  few 
individuals,  in  Massachusetts,  may  have  maintained,  at  one  time,  that 
the  power  was  with  the  States  ;  but  such  views  were,  it  is  believed, 
long  since  abandoned,  but  they  are  reasserted  now  more  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  than  of  principle. 

"  But  whether  we  look  at  the  weight  of  authority  against  State  power, 
as  asserted,  or  at  the  constitutional   i»rovisiou,  we  are  led  to  the  same 
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result.  The  provision  roads  :  —  'No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  tlierein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  may  be  due.' 

'•  This,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  Federal  measure.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  National  Convention,  and  was  sanctioned  as  a  Federal  law  by  the 
respective  States.  It  is  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  land.  Now,  a 
provision  which  cannot  be  enforced,  and  which  has  no  penalty  for  its 
violation,  is  no  law.  The  highly  respectable  gentleman  who  read  an 
ingenious  argument  in  support  of  these  views,  is  too  good  a  theologian 
to  contend  that  any  rule  of  action  which  may  be  disregarded  without 
incurring  a  penalty,  can  be  a  law.  This  was  the  great  objection  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  There  was  no  power  to  enforce  its  provi- 
sions.    They  were  recommendatory,  and  without  sanctions. 

'•  There  is  no  regulation,  divine,  or  human,  which  can  be  called  a 
law,  without  a  sanction.  Our  first  parents,  in  the  garden,  felt  the  truth 
of  this ;  and  it  has  been  felt  by  violators  of  the  divine  or  human  laws, 
throughout  the  history  of  our  race, 

'■  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  is  prohibitory  and  positive.  It 
prohibits  the  States  from  liberating  Slaves  which  escape  into  them,  and 
it  enjoins  a  duty  to  deliver  up  such  Fugitives,  on  claim  being  made. 
The  Constitution  vests  no  special  power  in  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
first,  or  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  second.  Does  it,  thereforc- 
foUow  that  effect  can  be  given  to  neither,  if  a  State  shall  disregard  it  V 

"  Suppose  a  State  declare  a  Slave,  who  escapes  into  it,  shall  lie  lib- 
erated, or  that  any  one  who  shall  assist  in  delivering  him  up,  shall  be 
punished.  If  this  power  belongs  to  the  States,  and  not  to  the  Federal 
Government,  these  regulations  would  be  legal,  as  within  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion.  This  is  not  an  ideal  case.  The  principle  was  involved 
in  the  Prigg  case,  and  the  Supreme  Court  beld  the  act  of  the  State 
unconstitutional  and  void, 

•' It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  force  any  legislative  action  on  a  State.  But  if  the  Constitution 
guarantees  a  right  to  the  master  of  a  Slave,  and  that  he  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up,  the  power  is  given  to  effectuate  that  right.  If  this  be  not  so, 
the  Constitution  is  not  what  its  framers  supposed  it  to  be.  It  was 
believed  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Union  —  a  Federal  law  —  a 
law  to  the  States,  and  to  the  people  of  the  States.  It  says  that  the 
States  shall  not  do  certain  thiu2;s.     Is  this  the  form  of  giving  advice  or 
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recommendation ''.  It  is  the  language  of  authority,  to  those  who  are- 
bound  to  obey.  If  a  State  do  the  thing  forbidden,  its  act  will  be 
declared  void.  If  it  refuse  to  do  that  wliich  is  enjoined,  the  Federal 
Government,  heing  a  govermuent,  has  the  means  of  executing  it. 

••  The  Constitution  provides,  •  that  full  faith  shall  be  given  to  public 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings.'  of  one  State,  in  every  other. 
If  an  individual  claim  this  provision  as  a  right,  and  a  State  Court  shall 
deny  it,  on  a  writ  of  error  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  suclb 
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judgment  would  be  roversefl.  And  so  the  provision  that '  the  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  he  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  iniiiiunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States.'  Congress  unquestionahly  may  provide  in 
what  manner  a  right,  claimed  under  this  clause,  and  denied  by  a  State, 
may  be  enforced.  And  if  a  case  can  be  raised  under  it,  without  any 
further  statutory  provisions,  so  as  to  present  the  point  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  decision  of  a  State  Court,  denying  the  right,  would  be 
reversed.  So  a  State  is  prohibited  from  passing  a  law  that  shall  impair 
the  obligations  of  a  contract.  Such  a  law  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  void.  In  tliese  cases,  and  in  many  others  where  a  State  is 
prohibited  from  doing  a  thing,  the  remedy  is  given  by  a  writ  of  error, 
under  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  same  principle  applies  in 
regard  to  fugitives  from  labor. 

"  A  fugitive  from  justice  may  be  delivered  up  under  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution.  It  declares  that  '  a  person  charged  in  any 
State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be 
removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.'  This  is  con- 
tained in  the  same  section  as  the  clause  in  relation  to  fugitives  from 
labor,  and  they  botli  stand  upon  the  same  principle.  In  both  eases, 
Congress  has  provided  a  mode  in  which  effect  shall  be  given  to  the 
provision.  No  one,  it  is  believed,  has  doubted  the  constitutionality  of 
the  }»rovisiou  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  justice. 

"  The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  were  adequate  to  the  great 
duties  which  devolved  upon  them.  They  knev/  that  a  Ueneral  Govern- 
ment was  essential  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution.  They 
understood  the  necessities  of  the  Country.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion had  been  found  as  a  rope  of  sand,  in  all  matters  of  conflict  between 
the  different  States,  and  the  people  of  the  different  States.  AVithout  a 
General  Government,  commerce  could  not  be  regulated  among  the 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations  ;  fugitives  from  labor  could  not  be 
reclaimed  ;  State  boundaries  could  not  be  a^^thoritatively  established. 

"  I  am  aware  it  has  been  stated  that  the  subject  of  Slavery  was  not 
discussed  in  the  Convention,  and  tliat  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from 
labor  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  subject  of  much  interest.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  was  a  subject  of  deep  and  exciting  interest,  and  without  a 
provision  on  the  subject,  no  Constitution  could  have  been  adopted.  I 
speak  from  information  received  from  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
who  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  that  day,  than  whom  no  man  then 
living  was  of  higher  authority. 

'•  The  want  of  a  general  regulation  on  the  subject  of  fugitives  from 
justice  and  from  labor  was  felt,  and  the  above  provisions  in  the  Consti- 
tution were  intended  as  a  remedy.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  adequate 
remedy,  as  against  fugitives  from  justice.  In  no  instance,  it  is  believed, 
has  the  constitutionality  of  this  provision  been  doubted.  1  >ut  the  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  fugitives  from  labor,  resting  upon  tlie  same  princi- 
ple, is  now  opposed. 
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"  If  the  introduction  of  this  provision  into  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Union  was  not  intended  to  operate  as  the  law  of  the  Union  —  if  it  was 
recommendatory  in  its  character  only  —  it  was  useless.  The  power  to 
surrender  fugitives  from  labor,  under  the  Confederacy,  was  with  each 
State.  It  could  be  done,  or  refused,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State. 
Did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intend  to  leave  this  matter  as  it 
was  under  the  Confederation?  The  provision  introduced  shows  an 
intention  to  make  some  provision  on  the  suljject.  But  by  the  argument, 
it  is  said,  the  provision  made  left  the  power  with  the  States,  and  did 
not  vest  it  in  the  General  Government.  The  answer  to  this  is,  it  was 
in  tlie  States  before  the  provision,  and,  on  this  view,  it  added  nothing 
to  the  power  of  the  States.  If  such  be  the  true  construction  of  the 
provision,  it  fixes  an  act  of  consummate  folly  on  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  on  the  members  of  the  State  Conventions  who  adopted 
it.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  a  General  Government,  they  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fundamental  law  a  useless  provision,  and  omitted  to  pro- 
vide for  an  emergency  which  was  felt  and  complained  of  in  one-half  of 
the  States.  The  men  of  that  day  were  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  such 
an  omission.  They  understood  the  Federal  and  State  powers  too  well, 
not  to  know  that  without  some  effective  provision  on  this  subject  the 
superstructure  which  they  were  about  to  rear  would  soon  be  overthrown. 
These  wore  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Constitution  was  framed 
and  adopted.  With  the  abstract  principles  of  Slavery,  Courts  called 
to  administer  the  law  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  for  the  people,  who 
are  sovereign,  and  their  representatives,  in  making  constitutions,  and 
in  the  enactment  of  laws,  to  consider  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
immutable  principles  of  right.  This  is  a  field  which  Judges  cannot 
explore.  Their  action  is  limited  to  conventional  rights.  They  look  to 
tlie  law,  and  to  the  law  only.  A  disregard  of  this,  by  the  judicial 
powers,  would  undermine  and  overturn  the  social  compact.  If  the  law 
be  injudicious  or  oppressive,  let  it  be  repealed  or  modified.  But  this 
is  a  power  which  the  Judiciary  cannot  reach. 

"  The  citizen  of  a  Slave  State  has  a  right,  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Union,  to  have  his  Fugitive  Slave  '  delivered  up  on  claim 
being  made,'  and  no  State  can  defeat  or  obstruct  this  constitutional 
right.  The  judicial  ]iower  of  the  Union  has  the  primary  or  eventual 
power  to  determine  all  rights  arising  under  the  Constitution.  This  will 
not  be  controverted  by  any  legal  mind,  which  has  properly  investigated 
the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution.  And  the  question  now  made 
is  not,  in  principle,  different  from  a  numerous  class  of  cases  arising 
under  powers  prohibited  to  the  States. 

"•  This  c[uestion  has  been  largely  discussed  in  Congress,  in  the  public 
press,  and  in  conventions  of  the  people.  It  is  not  here  raised  as  a 
question  of  expediency  or  policy,  but  of  power.  In  that  aspect  only  is 
it  to  be  considered. 

"  The  Act  of  1793  has  been  in  operation  about  sixty  years.  During 
that  whole  time  it  has  been  executed  as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  any  Court,  Judge,  or  other  ofiicer,  has  held  the  Act,  in  this 
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or  any  other  respect,  unconstitutional.  This  long  course  of  doj^ision, 
on  a  question  so  exciting  as  to  call  forth  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
and  the  astuteness  of  lawyers,  is  no  unsatisfactory  evidence  that  the 
construction  is  correct. 

"  Under  the  Constitution  and  Act  of  Congress,  the  inquiry  is  not 
strictly  whether  the  fugitive  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  but  whether  he 
owe  service  to  the  claimant.  This  would  be  the  precise  question  in 
the  case  of  an  apprentice.  In  such  a  case  the  inquiry  would  not  be, 
whether  the  master  had  treated  the  apprentice  so  badly  as  to  entitle 
him  to  his  discharge.  Such  a  question  would  more  properly  arise 
under  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  laws  under  which  it  was 
executed.  And  if  the  apprentice  be  remanded  to  the  service  of  his 
master,  it  would  in  no  respect  affect  his  right  to  a  discharge,  where  he 
is  held,  for  the  cruelty  of  his  master,  or  on  any  other  ground. 

"  The  same  principle  applies  to  fugitives  from  labor.  It  is  true,  in 
such  cases,  evidence  is  heard  that  he  is  a  freeman.  His  freedom  may 
be  establisli.ed,  by  acts  done  or  suffered  by  his  master,  not  necessarily 
within  the  jurisdiction  where  he  is  held  as  a  Slave.  Such  an  inquiry  may 
be  made,  as  it  is  reqiiired  by  the  justice  of  the  case.  But  on  whatever 
ground  the  fugitive  may  be  remanded,  it  cannot  legally  operate  against 
his  riglit  to  liberty.  That  right,  when  presented  to  a  Court  in  a  Slave 
State,  has  generally  been  acted  upon  with  fairness  and  impartiality. 
Exceptions  to  this,  if  there  be  exceptions,  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
on  the  claims  of  heirs  or  creditors,  which  are  governed  by  local  laws, 
with  which  the  people  of  the  other  States  are  not  presumed  to  bo 
acquainted. 

"  If  a  fugitive  from  labor,  after  being  liberated  by  a  Judge  or  Com- 
missioner, should  voluntarily  return  to  his  master,  Southern  Courts 
have  held  that  his  original  status  would  attach  to  him  ;  he  would  be 
held  as  a  Slave.  And,  of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Judge  or  Com- 
missioner, having  been  that  he  did  not  owe  service  to  the  claimant, 
could  not  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  rights  of  the  master.  The  claim  to 
freedom,  if  made,  in  the  Slave  State,  would  be  unaffected  by  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  and  decision.  That  decision  is,  that  the  Slave  does, 
or  does  not  finally  establish  the  fact,  whether  the  fugitive  is  a  Freeman 
or  a  Slave.  If  the  decision  on  such  an  inquiry  as  this  should  finally  fix 
the  seal  of  Slavery  on  the  fugitive,  I  should  hesitate  long,  notwith- 
standing the  weiglit  of  precedent,  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  to  pronounce 
his  fate.     But  the  inquiry  is  preliminary,  and  not  final. 

"  It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  power  of  the  master  may  be  so 
exercised  as  to  defeat  a  trial  for  the  freedom  of  the  fugitive.  This 
must  be  admitted,  but  the  hardship  and  injustice  supposed  arises  out  of 
the  institution  of  Slavery,  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  cannot  be  held  answerable. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  seventh  Article  in  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion, which  gives  a  trial  by  jury,  *•  where  tlie  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,'  does  not  apply  to  a  case  like  this.  The  provi- 
sion is,  '  in  suits  at  Common  Law.'     This  is  not  strictly  a  proceeding  at 
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Common  Law.  The  Common  Law  is  oppopccl  to  tlie  principle  of  Sla- 
very. The  proceeding  is  under  constitutional 'and  statutory  provisions, 
under  the  forms  specially  provided,  and  not  according  to  the  course  of 
the  Common  Law." 

This  calm  and  judicial  exposition  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of  Sla- 
very needs  no  comment.     That  it  is  substantially  sound  as  Law,  we 
cannot  doubt.     We  doubt  whether  all  the  ingenuity  of  Senators,  who 
would  set  up  the  doctrine  that  tbe  Constitution  is  a  mere  treaty  between 
separate  ■  Sovereignties,  and  that  these  extradition   clauses  are  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  State  Legislation,  can  prevail  against  the  common 
sense  of  the  matter,  and  the  necessary  results  of  the  application  of  legal 
reasoning  to  it.     That  the  doctrines  thus  coolly  laid  down  and  enforced, 
putting  the  Slave  Laws  on  the  same  footing  with  those  intended  for  the 
protection  of  rights,  and  indeed,  with  those  ordained  by  God,  himself, 
for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  are  more  revolting  than  when  rendered 
into  the  coarse  and  furious  jargon  of  the  Slave-catcher  and  his  accom- 
plices, does  not  alter  the  essential  fact  that  they  set  forth  the  Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land,  which  we  are  all  commanded  to  obey.     Nor  do  wo 
regard  it  as,  practically,  of  much  consequence  whether  Slaves  are  to  be 
sent  back  to  their  masters  by  treaty  stipulation,  or  by  an  enactment  of 
Congress,  provided  that  it  be  admitted  that  they  are  to  be  sent  back  at 
all.    If  the  Constitution  be  a  Treaty,  its  stipulations  are  to  be  observed, 
and  their  due  execution   provided  for  by  the  parties  entering  into  it. 
Let  it  be  which  it  may,  a  Supreme  Law  or  a  Binding  Treaty,  it  is,  in 
our  view,  an  abominable  thing,  with  which  we  cannot,  as  honest  and 
honorable  men,  have  anything  to  do,  exce})ting  to  seek  its  destruction. 
The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  deal  with  the  Facts  of  the  Nation 
as  they  find  them.     They  have  no  faith  in  the  magic  of  grammatical 
niceties  or  logical  distinctions,  to  conjure  away  the  black  realities  which 
confront  them.     It  is  the  actual  state  of  things  with  which  they  have 
to  do,  and  as  long  as  they  find  that  they  are  required  to  agree,  accord- 
ing to  the  adjudged  and  all  but  universally  received  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  to  return  fugitives,  and  do,  or  consent  to,  certain  other 
things  designed  for  the  support  of  Slavery,  before  they  can  take  part'in 
the  Cxovernment  of  the  Nation,  they  elect  to  stand  aside  from  it,  and  to 
seek  the  influence  over  it  from  without,  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
honest  to  attempt  to  use  within  it.      T\'hen  they  have  brought  any 
integral  part  of  the  Union  to  the  point  of  Dissolution,  or  even  of  open 
Nullification,  then  the  power  of  direct  political  action  may  reattack,  so 
far  as  to  assist  in  bringing  about,  or  in  maintaining,  the  new  and  revo- 
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lutionary  state  of  affairs.  But,  until  that  time  shall  come,  they  must 
be  content  with  beins;  the  lever  with  which  the  world  is  to  be  moved 
into  better  relations. 


The  Milwaukee  Rescue  and  Decisions. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  have  been  signs  of  the  times,  within 
the  last  two  years,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  this  desirable  result  is 
not  impossible.  About  the  middle  of  March,  1854,  a  man  named 
Joshua  Glover,  was  seized  near  llacine,  in  Wisconsin,  as  a  Fugitive 
Slave.  His  arrest  was  marked  by  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
cowardice  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  execution  of  this  Law  above 
all  others.  He  was  brought,  chained  and  bleeding,  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  jail.  As  soon  as  the  news  spread,  an  indigna- 
tion, as  general  as  it  was  righteous,  prevailed  throughout  the  City.  A 
Public  Meeting  was  forthwith  called,  and  held  in  the  open  air,  at  which 
several  of  the  principal  citizens  assisted.  Stirring  speeches  were  made, 
and  strong  resolutions  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of  the  man 
should  be  asserted  and  defended  to  the  utmost.  Counsel  learned  in 
the  Law  volunteered,  and  all  necessary  process  was  issued,  as  well 
against  the  claimant  for  the  assault  and  battery,  as  in  behalf  of  the  man 
restrained  of  his  liberty.  A  Vigilance  Committee  was  appointed  to  see 
that  Glover  was  not  secretly  hurried  off,  and  the  bells  were  ordered 
to  be  rung  in  case  any  such  attempt  should  be  made.  But  the  people 
were  not  disposed  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  the  Slave  Law,  administered 
by  United  States  Judges  or  Commissioners,  and  they  stepped  in  and 
settled  the  question  for  themselves,  in  a  summary  manner.  A  hundred 
men  arrived,  in  the  afternoon,  from  llacine,  the  town  from  which  the 
man  had  been  kidnapped,  who  marched  in  order  to  the  jail.  They 
were  soon  reinforced  by  multitudes  more,  and  a  formal  demand  was 
made  for  tlie  Slave.  This  being  denied,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the 
door,  whicli  was  soon  broken  in,  the  man  released,  and  carried  back  in 
triumph  to  Racine,  whence  he  was  afterwards  conveyed  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Spangled  ]>anner.  A  Mass  Convention  of  the 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  was  afterwards  held  to  provide  for  similar  cases, 
should  they  occur,  and  a  most  sound  and  healthy  tone  of  feeling  appears 
to  have  pervaded  that  youthful  Commonwealth. 

After  the  rescue  had  been  effected,  the  United  States  Marshal 
arrested  several  persons  for  the  offence  of  resisting  an  officer  in  the 
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discliarg-e  of  his  duties.  Amono;  tbese  ^vas  Mr.  Sherman  M.  Bootk, 
the  Editor  of  the  Free  Democrat.  "When  brouglit  Before  a  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal,  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was 
sued  out  on  his  behalf,  and  he  was  brought  before  Judge  A,  D.  Smith, 
of  the  Supremo  Court.  After  a  full  hearing,  Judge  Smith  granted 
him  his  discharge,  on  the  ground  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
unconstitutional.  The  Marshal  then  had  the  proceedings  removed  by 
a  "Writ  of  Certiorari  before  a  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when 
the  decision  of  Judge  Smith  was  confirmed  and  Mr.  Booth  discharged 
from  custody.  Immediately  afterwards.  Judge  Miller,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  issued  another  Warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Booth,  making  no  mention  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  but  directing 
his  arrest  to  answer  to  a  charge  for  abetting  the  escape  of  a  prisoner 
frnin  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Marshal.  Anntlier  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  sued  out,  but  it  was  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  record 
to  bring  it  within  range  of  their  former  decision.  The  Court  refused 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  United  States  Judges  in  the  case  of 
Marshal  Wyncoop,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  to  go 
behind  the  record  to  make  out  the  case  they  wanted. 

As  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  State  Court  setting  aside  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  on  constitutional  grounds,  we  think  that  it  will  not 
be  a  misuse  of  our  space  to  occupy  a  portion  of  it  with  the  substance  of 
the  opinion  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Yintox.  After  maintaining 
the  right  of  the  State  Courts  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  the 
imprisonment  of  any  citizen  by  a  pretended  autliority  of  a  United 
States  Court,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  State  Courts,  the  Chief  Justice 
proceeds  to  consider  the  nuiin  point  of  the  constitutionality  of  tlio  law 
itself.     He  says  :  — 

"  There  beinii;  no  valid  objection  to  i-suing  the  writ  and  bringing  the 
prisoner  before  the  officer,  the  question  arises  whether  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoner  was  in  accordance  with  law.  The  return  of  the  Marshal 
to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  sets  out  substantially  the  same  reason  for 
the  detention  of  the  prisoner  as  that  stated  in  the  petition  for  the  writ 
above  given,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  restating  it.  The  first 
objection  taken  to  the  return  is,  that  it  does  not  set  forth  a  valid 
reason.  Upon  this  subject  we  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Justice  of  this  Court  who  discharged  the  prisoner.  The  warrant  fails 
to  state  any  offence  under  the  Act  of  Congress  in  question,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  show  for  what  purpose  Joshua  Glover,  therein  named, 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  Deputy  of  the  Marshal.     He  may  have  been 
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\n  custody  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  SeptcmLer  18, 
1850.  and  not  have  been  arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  labor.  The 
warrant  does  not,  therefore,  state  that  the  petitioner  aided,  abetted,  or 
assisted  a  person,  who  was  arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  to  escape 
from  custody.  This  is  essential,  in  order  to  constitute  an  offence 
airainst  the  Act  of  Cono-ress.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  sufficient  in  a 
warrant  to  state  the  offence  without  that  particularity  required  in  an 
indictment;  but  still  there  must  be.  at  least,  a  general  statement  of  the 
offence,  in  order  to  justify  the  arrest. 

"  It  is  further  objected  to  the  i-eturn  of  the  Marshal  that,  admitting 
Glover  to  have  been  arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  September  18. 1850.  still  his  arrest  was  unlawful,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Act  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  aud  therefore  void.  And  it  is  contended  by  the  relator  that  it 
can  be  no  crime  to  abet  or  assist  a  person  to  escape  from  illegal 
punishment.  The  principal  reasons  urged  in  favor  of  this  position  of 
the  relator  are,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  no 
power  upon  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  from  labor  ;  that  the  Act  in  question  attempts  to  confer  judicial 
power  upon  Commissioners,  not  upon  Courts  ;  and  that,  liy  virtue  of  the 
Act,  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  '  without  due  process  of 
law.' 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  the  plaintiff"  in  error  that 
these  questions  are  not  now  open  for  discussion,  as  they  have  all  been 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  aud  as  that  Court 
is  the  only  one  which  can,  which  has  the  power  to  settle  tinally  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  all  other  Courts 
are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision.  It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed 
by  the  plaintiff  in  error  that  tlie  Act  of  Congress  in  question  has  Ijeen 
before  that  Court  for  consideration.  Init  it  is  contended  that  an  Act 
passed  by  Congress,  February  12,  179o,  (1st  U.  S.  Stat,  at  large,  802) 
contains  provisions  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  those  of  the 
Act  of  September  18,  1850,  and  that  the  Court  has  decided  this  Act  to 
be  valid  and  obligatory.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  two  Acts  are 
in  all  respects  alike  ia  principle,  or  even  similar.  The  Act  of  1793 
provides  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor,  and  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  latter  description  of  persons,  it  is  similar  to  the  Act  of 
1850.  But  the  two  Acts  differ  essentially  in  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
surrender  is  to  be  effected.  By  the  former,  the  person  to  whom  the 
service  or  laljor  was  due  was  authorized  to  seize  or  arrest  the  fugitive, 
and  to  take  him  before  any  Judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of 
the  United  States,  residing  or  being  within  the  State,  or  before  any 
Magistrate  (if  a  County.  City,  or  Town  corporate,  wlierein  such  seizure 
or  arrest  was  made,  and  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  sucli  Judge 
or  Magistrate,  eitlier  by  oral  testimony  or  affidavit  taken  and  certified 
by  a  jNIagistrate  of  any  such  State  or  Territory,  that  the  ])erson  so 
seized  owed  service  or  labor  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  the  claim- 
ant, it  became  the  duty  of  the  Judge  or  Magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
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thereof  to  tlie  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  which  was  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the  State  or  Territory  from 
which  he  escaped.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  alleged  fugitive  was 
to  be  taken  before  some  Judge  of  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  or  before  some  State  Magistrate,  who  decided  upon  the 
question  of  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  upon  proof  to 
be  submitted  to  him.  He  had  the  power  to  weigh  the  testimony  and 
to  decide  upon  its  sufficiency.  The  Act  of  September  18,  1850,  differs 
from  that  of  1793  in  two  essential  particulars.  By  the  former,  certain 
officers,  called  Commissioners,  are  authorized  to  make  the  surrender 
and  give  the  certificate,  and  the  testimony  to  show  the  fact  that  the 
alleged  fugitive  owes  service  or  labor,  and  that  he  has  escaped,  is  not 
to  be  weighed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  has  an  effect  given  to  it  by 
the  Act  independent  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  in 
regard  to  its  sufficiency.  The  10th  section  of  the  Act  provides  that 
when  any  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  in  any  State  or  Territory  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  escape  therefrom,  the  party  to  whom 
such  labor  or  service  shall  be  due,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  may  apply 
to  any  Court  of  Record  therein,  or  Judge  thereof  in  vacation,  and 
make  satisfactory  proof  to  such  Court,  or  Judge  in  vacation,  of  the 
escape  aforesaid,  and  that  the  person  escaping  owed  service  or  labor  to 
such  party.  Whereupon  the  Court  shall  cause  a  record  to  be  made  of 
the  matter  so  proved,  and  also  a  general  description  of  the  person  so 
escaping,  with  such  convenient  certainty  as  may  be  ;  and  a  transcript 
of  such  record,  authenticated  by  the  attestation  of  the  Clerk  and  of  the 
seal  of  said  Court,  being  produced  in  any  other  State,  Territory,  or 
District,  in  which  the  person  so  escaping  may  be  found,  and  being 
exhibited  to  any  Judge,  Commissioner,  or  other  officer,  authorized  by 
the  law  of  the  United  States  to  cause  persons  escaping  from  service  or 
labor  to  be  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  full  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and  that  the  service  or  labor  of 
the  person  escaping  is  due  to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  claimed,  we  think,  that  any  adjudication  upon  the 
Act  of  1793  could  decide  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  Act  of  1850. 
But  we  will  examine  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  upon  this  point.  The  Act  of  1793  received  a  very 
elaborate  examination  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania (16th  Peters' K.  G40).  The  question,  however,  involved  in 
the  record  before  the  Court  was,  simply,  whether  Prigg,  the  plaintiff, 
had  the  right  to  seize,  without  process,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Margaret  Morgan,  a  Fugitive  Slave,  and  remand  her  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  from  which  she  had  escaped,  contrary  to  the  Statute  of  the 
former  State.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was,  that  he  had  the  power, 
and  the  Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  which  Prigg 
was  convicted.  The  principal  question  discussed  by  the  Justices  of 
the  Court  who  gave  opinions  was,  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  of  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  labor,  and  they 
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were  all  of  opinion  that  Congress  had  the  power ;  a  majority  holding 
that  the  power  was  exclusive,  and  that  the  State  could  not  pass  laws 
even  in  aid  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, nothing  was  said  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  Commissioners, 
for  those  officers  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  the  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed,  nor  of  the  right  of  the  alleged  fugitive  to  a  trial  by  Jury,  to 
decide  the  question  of  fact  upon  which  his  surrender  depends.  In  the 
case  of  Jones  vs.  Van  Zandt,  (5th  How.  R.  215)  the  Act  of  1793  came 
again  before  the  Court  for  its  consideration,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
opinion  given  in  that  case,  the  Court  says  :  '  This  Court  has  already, 
after  much  deliberation,  decided  that  the  Act  of  February  12,  1793, 
was  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  reasons  for  their  opinion 
are  fully  explained  by  Justice  Story,  in  Prigg  vs.  Penn.,  IG  Peters, 
(111.'  In  the  case  of  Moore  vs.  Illinois,  (14th  How.  E.  13,)  the 
Court  states  what  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania, 
and  among  the  questions  said  to  be  decided  in  that  case  was  this  : 
'That  the  government  is  clothed  with  appropriate  authority  and  func- 
tions to  enforce  the  delivery  [of  Fugitive  Slaves]  on  claim  of  the  owner, 
and  has  properly  exercised  it  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  12th  February, 
1793.'  These  are  all  the  cases  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  where 
the  Act  of  1793  has  como  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  review,  and  in  none  of  them  is  the  question  of  the  power 
of  Commissioners  to  give  the  certificate  to  the  claimant  which 
authorizes  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  discussed  or  decided. 

"  These  cases  are  equally  silent  upon  the  question  (a  most  important 
one)  raised  in  this  case,  as  to  the  right  of  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
from  labor,  to  have  the  facts  which  must  be  proved  before  he  can  be 
surrendered  to  the  claimant  tried  and  decided  by  a  Jury.  It  is  true 
that  the  Act  of  1793  provides  for  the  surrender  of  the  person  claimed 
as  a  fugitive  without  such  a  trial  and  decision,  and  it  is  said  in  sub- 
stance by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Jones  vs.  Van  Zandt,  and  Moore  vs.  Illinois,  that  the  Court  did  decide 
in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Penn.,  that  the  Act  of  February  12,  1793,  was 
constitutional.  I)ut,  upon  looking  at  that  case,  we  find  that  the 
question  of  a  trial  by  Jury,  to  determine  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  not 
raised  by  the  record,  and  was  not  discussed  by  the  Court  in  giving  its 
opinion.  We  think  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  that  Court  to  hold  that 
it  has  decided  questions  which  its  Judges  have  not  even  discussed,  and 
which  have  not  been  before  it  for  adjudication. 

"  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  duty  of  this 
Court,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the  person  to  whom  their 
labor  is  due,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  consider  the  question  of  the  right 
of  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  to  a  trial  by  Jury  before  he  can  be 
surrendered  or  delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  as  already  settled  by  the 
Court  which  has  the  power  finally  to  decide  all  questions  growing  out 
of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  an 
Act  of  Congress.    We  must  consider  the  question  as  an  open  one. 
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"  It  becomes,  therefore,  our  duty  to  decide  whether  so  much  of  the 
Act  of  Congress,  of  September  18,  1850,  as  provides  that  certain 
officers,  called  Commissioners,  shall  decide  the  questions  of  fact,  which 
must  be  proved  before  the  surrender  of  the  alleged  fugitive  can  take 
place,  is  valid  and  obligatory.  AVe  think  that  we  are  also  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  the  proceedings  provided  for  in  the  Act  for  establish- 
ing judicially  the  fact  of  the  escape  of  the  alleged  fugitive^  and  the  fact 
that  he  owes  service  or  labor,  are  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  These  questions  are  most  grave  and  important ; 
we  would  that  we  could  avoid  them,  but  they  are  forced  upon  us,  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  consider  them. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  Congress  in  question 
as  refers  to  the  Commissioners  for  decision,  the  questions  of  fact  which 
are  to  be  established  by  evidence,  before  the  alleged  fugitive  can  be 
delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  void,  for  two  reasons — 1st,  because  it 
attempts  to  confer  upon  those  otficers  judicial  powers ;  and,  2d,  because 
it  is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  alleged  fugitive  to  have  those  questions 
tried  and  decided  by  a  Jury,  which,  we  think,  is  given  him  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  have  referred  to  the  case  of 
Blartiu  vs.  Hunter's  Lessees,  (1  Whcaton,  p.  305,)  and  to  Art.  3,  Sec. 
1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  show  that  Congress 
cannot  vest  any  judicial  power,  under  the  Constitution,  except  in 
Courts.  We  are  aware  that  Congress  has  established  Courts  in  the 
various  territories,  and  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Judges 
with  a  different  tenure  of  uilice  from  that  fixed  by  the  Constitution ; 
but  the  power  to  appoint  these  Judges  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Art.  4,  Sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  '  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  luake  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States.' 

"  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  are  not  aware  that  the  authority  to 
vest  any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  in  any  tribunals  created  by  itself, 
except  those  mentioned  in  Sec.  1  of  Art.  3  of  the  Constitution,  is 
claimed  for  Congress  by  any  one,  save  in  the  single  in.stance  of  judicial 
officers  for  the  territories  belonoing  to  the  United  States  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  think  that  the  duties  performed  by  the 
Commissioners,  under  the  Act  in  question,  are  judicial  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  as  clearly  so  as  those  performed  by  a  Judge  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice.  He  is  obliged  to  deciiJe  upon  the  questions 
presented  judicially,  and  to  give  a  certificate  to  the  person  claiming  the 
alleged  fugitive,  which  authorizes  his  transportation  to  the  State  from 
whence  he  is  alleged  to  have  escaped,  or  withhold  it.  as  he  shall  think 
proper,  in  view  of  the  evidence  submitted  for  his  consideration.  It  is 
true  that  the  Act,  by  providing  that  the  record  made  in  the  State  from 
whence  the  alleged  fugitive  may  have  escaped,  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  escape,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  person  claimed  owed 
service  or  labor  to  the  claimant,  materially  lessens  the  labor  of  the 
Commissioner,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  Act  which  he 
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performs  ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  deterniination  of  the  matter 
submitted  to  him.  "We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  Act  under 
consideration,  by  attempting  to  vest  judicial  power  in  officers  created 
by  Congress  and  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  is  repugnant  to  that 
instrument,  and  for  that  reason  void. 

"  And  we  think  it  equally  clear  that  the  Constitution  is  violated  by 
withholding  from  the  person  claimed  the  right  to  a  trial  by  Jury,  before 
he  can  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant. 

"  The  fifth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides,  among  other  things,  that  'no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.'  Chancellor 
Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  (Kent,  Com.  3,)  says,  'it  may  be  received 
as  a  self-evident  proposition,  universally  understood  and  acknowledged 
throughout  this  country,  that  no  person  can  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  estate,  or  exiled,  or  con  lemned, 
or  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  the  judgment  of  his  peers.' 

"'The  words  ( lnw  of  the  land)  as  used  in  Magna  Charta  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subjoct,  are  understood  to  mean  due  process  of  law  ;  this  is, 
by  indictment,  or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men  ;  and  this,  says 
Lord  Coke,  is  the  true  sense  and  exposition  of  these  words.'  We  are 
aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  Slaves  are  not  persons,  in  the  sense  ia 
which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  above 
referred  to.  But  this,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  does  not  affect  the  (|ues- 
tion  under  consideration,  as  persons  who  are  free  are  liable  to  bo 
arrested  and  de[)rived  of  their  libeity  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  without 
having  had  a  trial  by  Jury  of  their  peers.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  a  Slave  escaping  from  the  State  where  he 
is  held  to  service  or  lal)or,  into  a  State  where  Slavery  does  not  exist, 
thereliy  becomes  free  by  virtue  of  the  local  law,  subject  only  to  be 
ilelivcrcd  up,  to  be  returned  again  to  servitude,  as  it  is  a  question  not 
necessarily  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us.  But 
we  propose  to  examine  the  operation  of  the  Act  upon  a  free  citizen  of  a 
free  State,  and  to  show  that  by  it  such  a  person  may  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty  '  without  due  process  of  law.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
claimant  can  go  liefore  any  Court  of  Record,  or  any  Judge  thereof, 
in  vacation,  and  make  satisfactory  proof  to  such  Court  or  -Judge,  in 
vacation,  of  the  escape,  and  that  the  person  escaping  owes  service  or 
labor  to  such  party. 

'•  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  cause  a  record  to  be  made  of 
the  matters  so  proved,  and  also  a  description  of  the  person  escaping,  and 
such  record,  being  exhibited  to  any  Judge,  Commissioner,  or  other  otficer 
authorized  by  law  to  cause  persons  escaping  from  service  or  labor  to  be 
delivered  up',  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  escape,  and  that  the  service  or  labor  of  the  person  escaping  is 
due  to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned.  This  testimony  is  taken  and 
this  record  is  made  in  the  absence  of  the  person  to  be  affected  by  the 
proceeding  ;  he  has  no  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  who 
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depose  to  tbe  facts  ■wliicb  are  thus  conclusively  proved  ;  but,  without  his 
knowledge,  evidence  is  manufactured,  whicli,  by  virtue  of  this  Act, 
proves  beyond  question  that  he  is  a  Slave,  and  that  he  has  escaped  from 
servitude.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  proceeding,  by  virtue 
of  which  a  freeman  becomes  a  Slave,  can  be  justly  called  '  due  process 
of  law,'  in  the  sense  in  which  that  language  is  used  in  the  Constitution. 
We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commissioner  do  not  determine  the  question  of  Freedom  or  Slavery, 
that  the  fugitive  is  only  sent  back  to  the  State  from  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  escaped,  and  that  when  he  reaches  there  he  is  a  Freeman  or  a 
Slave,  as  his  status  shall  be  determined  by  the  local  law.  It  is 
further  said  that  these  proceedings  are  analogous  to  those  by  which  the 
fugitive  from  justice  is  delivered  up,  to  be  taken  to  the  State  from 
which  he  has  escaped  ;  that  a  person  may  be  arrested  by  virtue  merely 
of  indictment,  founded  on  an  affidavit  made  before  a  Magistrate, 
charging  him  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  committed  in  some 
other  State,  and  that  upon  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
or  affidavit,  certified  as  authentic  by  the  Governor  or  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  fled,  he  shall  be  delivered  up 
to  be  taken  back.  It  is  said  that  as  this  proceeding  does  not  deprive 
the  person  of  his  liberty  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the 
Constitution,  but  merely  delivers  him  up,  to  lie  taken  to  the  State 
where,  according  to  the  indictment  or  affidavit,  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  local  law,  so  neither  do  those 
proceedings  accomplish  more  than  the  mere  transfer  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  to  the  State  where,  as  is  claimed,  he  owes  service  or  labor  by 
force  of  the  local  law.  We  think  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  fugitive  from  justice  is  delivered  to  an  agent  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  without  any  adjudication  upon  the  question  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence  ;  in  other  words,  he  is  delivered  to  the  officer  of  the  law,  and 
is  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  lieing  taken  to  the  State 
where  alone  lie  can  be  tried  for  the  alleged  offence.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  with  the  alleged  fugitive  from  labor.  There  is  an 
adjudication  before  the  Commissioner  that  he  owes  service  or  labor, 
and  that  he  has  escaped.  l>y  force  of  the  Act  of  Congress  under  con- 
sideration, the  record  made  in  the  State  from  wliich  he  is  said  to  have 
escaped  is  conclusive  evidence  that  his  status  is  that  of  a  Slave. 

"  The  Commissioner  is  obliged,  if  his  identity  is  proved,  so  to  adjudge, 
and  the  eertihcate  which  is  given  to  the  claimant  is  given  because  the 
Commissioner  has  so  adjudged.  Moreover,  the  Commissioner  can  only 
give  the  certificate  to  the  claimant  who  must  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
labor  or  service  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  and  it  is  given  to  him  for 
that  reason.  It  is  not  material  to  inquire  what  the  condition  of  the 
person  will  be  when  he  has  been  taken  to  the  State  where  the  labor  or 
service  is  said  to  be  due.  He  may  regain  his  freedom,  but  if  lie  does, 
it  will  be  by  force  of  the  law  of  the  State,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  under  consideration ;  for  under  that  he  has  been  adjudged 
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a  Slave,  and  by  force  of  it  bo  bas  been  taken  as  a  Slave  by  tbe  person 
adjudged  to  be  bis  owner,  bis  agent  or  attorney,  from  tbe  State  wliere 
be  was  arrested  to  tbe  State  from  wbicb  be  is  alleged  to  bave  escaped. 
We  are,  tberefore.  obliged  to  conclude,  tbat  tbe  alleged  fugitive  from 
labor  is  taken  back  to  tbe  State  from  wbicb  be  is  said  to  bave  escaped, 
not  as  a  person  merely  cbarged  witb  being  a  Slave,  but  as  a  person  wbo 
bas  been  proved  and  adjudged  to  bo  a  Slave,  and,  as  we  believe,  witb- 
out  due  process  of  law  —  without  having  bis  rights  passed  upon  and 
determined  by  a  jury  of  bis  peers.  We  think  it  essential  that  his  riglits 
should  be  maintained  b}-  all  courts  and  all  tribunals,  and  for  tbe  reasons 
above  given,  we  must  affirm  tbe  order  made  in  this  case,  discharging 
the  relator." 

It  will  be  seen  bow  very  different  are  the  views  taken  of  tbe  Fugi- 
tive Law  by  this  Magistrate  and  by  Judge  McLean,  whom  we  bave 
quoted.  We  shall  not  enter  into  tbe  consideration  of  the  question  as 
to  which  is  right  and  wbicb  wrong,  upon  the  strict  technicalities  of  tbe 
legal  interpretation  of  instruments  ;  tbougb  we  bave  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  what  tbe  ruling  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
be,  when  tbe  point  comes  before  it  for  adjudication.  We  hope  tbat 
the  Judges  of  Wisconsin  will  be  as  ready  to  set  the  wholesome  example 
of  protecting  their  own  citizens  from  tbe  tyranny  of  National  Legisla- 
tion and  Adjudication,  after  that  decision,  as  they  were  before.  We 
do  not  regard  this  decision,  luc-id  and  able  as  it  is,  as  of  so  mucb  con- 
sequence in  its  legal  bearings  as  in  its  political ;  not  so  important  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  declaration  of  reserved  and 
necessary  rights,  wbicb  no  Constitution  should  be  allowed  to  override. 
It  is  as  an  indication  of  spirit  rather  than  as  a  declaration  of  law  tbat  we 
value  it.  A  Bench  of  Judges,  capable  of  pronouncing  sucb  an  opinion, 
and  of  following  it  up,  as  we  shall  presently  see  that  they  did,  we  may 
be  sure  bas  a  people  behind  them.  Judges  are  seldom,  if  ever,  in 
advance  of  the  average  of  tbe  public  opinion  and  feeling  of  tbe  public 
they  belong  to.  Highly  honoring,  as  we  do,  these  upright  Magistrates 
for  the  independence  of  their  action,  we  also  recognize  and  honor  the 
virtue  and  spirit  of  tbe  people  who  have  chosen  sucb  men  to  judge 
them.  We  may  doubt  whether  their  construction  of  tbe  Constitution 
will  be  allowed,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  stand  for  Law ;  but  we  believe 
tbat  it  cannot  be  hindered  from  standins;  for  something  much  better  and 
more  potent  than  Law  —  for  tbat  improving  and  strengthening  sense  of 
justice  in  tbe  general  mind,  wbicb  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  change  or 
to  overthrow  Laws  or  Constitutions  that  contradict  or  defy  it. 

In  tbe  meantime  tbe  United  States  Judge  and  Marshal  were  busy 
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in  their  vocation.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  Grand  Jury  was  packed  id 
the  most  unblushing  manner,  until  an  inquest  was  made  up  that  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  Government.  However  this  may  have  been, 
indictments  were  found  in  the  District  Court,  against  Mr.  Booth  and 
several  other  persons.  A  petty  Jury,  selected  with  the  same  care  that 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  composition  of  the  Grand  Jury,  convicted 
Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Ryecraft.  All  the  weight  of  the  Government 
was  thrown  against  the  defendants.  Special  counsel  were  retained  to 
assist  the  District  Attorney,  the  instructions  of  the  Court  were  precise 
and  definite  against  them,  all  motions  in  their  behalf  resting  on  the 
irregularities  and  injustices  of  the  proceedings  were  overruled.  So 
were  all  motions  subsequent  to  the  conviction  for  an  arrest  of  judgment. 
They  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  —  Mr.  Booth  to  pay 
one  thousand  dollars  and  costs,  and  to  be  imprisoned  one  month,  and 
Mr.  IIyeckaft  to  pay  two  hundred  dollars,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten 
days.  On  these  sentences  they  were  committed  to  jail.  The  public 
excitement  in  IMilwaukee,  and  throughout  the  State,  was  intense.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  people  could  be  restrained  from  forcibly 
liberating  the  prisoners.  Fortunately  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
such  extreme  measures.  They  found  protection,  where  it  ought  to  be 
found,  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  their  State.  A  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  issued  in  their  behalf  by  the  Supreme  Court,  then  sitting 
at  Madison,  the  Capital  of  the  State,  returnable  before  them  there. 
Escorted  by  two  thousand  of  their  fellow  citizens,  thither,  in  charge  of 
the  High  Sheriff,  they  had  a  hearing  at  once.  After  full  deliberation, 
the  Court  unanimously  ordered  them  to  be  discharged.  The  majority 
of  the  Court  made  this  decision  on  the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  one  Judge  (Crawford)  sustaining  the 
Law,  but  concurring  in  the  order  on  the  ground  that  no  offence,  under 
that  Act,  was  charged  in  the  indictment.  So  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged, and  brought  home  in  triumph.  The  United  States  offi.eials, 
we  believe,  have  made  no  further  attempt  to  molest  them,  but  have 
taken  measures  to  have  the  matter  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
at  Washintrton. 

These  decisions  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  young  State  of  Wisconsin, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  stand  as  yet  alone.  None  of  the  elder  States  have 
earned  the  right  to  stand  by  the  side  of  their  younger  sister  in  the 
defence  of  their  common  rights.  That  the  United  States  Juds:es  are 
ever  true  to  the  Power  that  has  appointed  them,  we  have  already  given 
ample  proof.     Mr.  Justice  Grier  has  not  failed  to  distinguish  himself, 
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whenever  opportunity  has  offered,  as  the  coarse  and  indecent  champion 
of  Shxvery,  and  of  its  defenders.  In  a  case  of  attempted  Slave-catching, 
at  Wiliiesbarrc,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Deputy  Marshal,  Wyncoop,  and 
his  assistants,  had  behaved  with  such  atrocious  and  abominable  cruelty, 
that  the  citizens  felt  that  justice  demanded  their  punishment  for  the 
outrage.  They  were,  accordingly,  arrested  on  a  Warrant  issued  by  a 
most  respectable  Magistrate,  on  the  oath  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place.  A  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  forthwith  sued  out. 
returnable  before  Judge  Grier,  whose  conduct  was  well  characterized 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  (of  which  the  poet,  Bryant,  is  the 
editor,)  in  the  following  pithy  sentence.  '-Judge  Grier  bears  so 
•strong  a  likeness  to  Jeffreys,  in  his  behavior  on  the  bench,  whenever 
a  matter  touching  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  comes  before  him,  that,  on 
reading  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  one  might  easily  imagine  himself 
reading  an  account  of  what  happened  under  the  latter  Stuarts."  That 
this  description  is  not  too  severe,  the  language  used  by  Judge  Grier 
when  the  parties  were  brought  before  him  is  proof  enough.  When  the 
District  Attorney,  Ashmead,  moved  the  discharge  of  the  relators, 
(which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  ordered,)  Judge  Grier  delivered 
himself  to  the  following  effect.  "  If  habeas  corpuses  are  to  be  taken 
out  after  that  manner,  I  will  have  an  indictment  sent  to  the  United 
States  Grand  Jury  against  the  person  who  applies  for  the  Writ,  or 
assists  in  getting  it,  the  lawyer  who  defends  it,  and  the  sheriff  who 
serves  the  Writ,  to  see  whether  the  United  States  ofticers  are  to  be 
arrested  and  harassed  whenever  they  attempt  to  serve  a  process  of  the 
United  States." 

There  is  no  truer  test  of  the  nature  of  the  institutions  of  a  country 
than  the  character  of  its  Judges.  The  point  at  which  the  laws  touch 
the  citizen  or  the  subject  is  precisely  the  one  which  reveals  their  real 
complexion.  The  man  who  connects  the  two  together,  who  directs  the 
machinery,  and  teaches  it  to  perform  its  appropriate  work,  is  not  an 
unmeet  expression  of  the  spirit  which  informs  the  laws,  and  stands 
behind  the  institutions  from  which  they  spring.  Pemberton,  at  the 
trial  of  Lord  Russell  ;  Jeffreys,  at  that  of  Algernon  Sydney  and 
the  Bloody  Assizes  ;  the  Committee  of  Public  S;ifety,  in  the  days  of 
Robespierre  ;  the  Military  Commissions,  sitting  at  this  day  in  France 
and  Italy,  all  exemplify  and  incarnate  the  spirit  of  the  Government 
which  employs  them.  A  corrupt  Government  is  very  sure  of  a  base 
and  servile  Judiciary.  When  wickedness  has  been  organized  into  law, 
or  has  exalted  itself  above  law,  there  are  never  wanting  men  enough  to 
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expound  and  apply  it,  and  to  esliibit,  in  their  own  persons,  the  quality 
of  the  legislation  and  the  spirit  of  the  lawgiver. 

We  have  had  proofs  enough  of  tlie  truth  of  these  political  truisms  in 
the  history  of  this  Country  for  the  last  three  years.  When  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  was  passed,  the  whole  National  Judiciary,  at  the  North, 
made  haste  to  accept  and  enforce  it.  The  dirty  part  of  the  work  was 
at  first  left  to  scrubby  Commissioners,  such  as  iNGRAnAM  and  Curtis  ; 
but  the  higher  authorities  stood  ready  to  back  them  up  and  confirm 
their  doings.  The  dominant  power  had  commanded  that  this  thing 
should  be  done,  and  the  tools  were  all  ready  to  its  hand.  Judge  Grier 
has  ever  eminently  distinguished  himself  among  this  tribe  of  subservient 
Magistrates.  Insolent,  overbearing,  tyrannical,  determined  to  make 
everything  bend  to  the  Sovereign's  Will,  he  certainly  reminds  one  of 
those  former  days  when  the  plainest  language  was  employed  on  the 
Bench  or  at  the  Bar  towards  State  criminals,  or  of  yet  earlier  times, 
when  Sir  Edward  Coke  called  Lord  Bacon  "a  Spider  of  Hell!" 
His  determination  to  proceed  criminally  against  all  persons  who  shall 
be  guilty  of  attempting  to  bring  Slave-hunters,  who  violate  the  laws  of 
the  several  States,  in  the  course  of  their  laudable  pursuits,  to  justice  in 
the  jurisdiction  where  the  offence  was  committed,  is,  indeed,  character- 
ized by  the  spirit  and  the  manners  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  James 
II.  He  proceeded  to  judgment  on  the  matter  of  the  Slave-catchers 
brought  before  him  on  Habeas  Corpus,  and  discharged  them,  of  course. 
So  the  Union  was  saved  for  that  time. 

This  decision  and  disposition  on  the  part  of  this  Judge  should  bring 
to  the  serious  reflection  of  the  Country  the  strides  which  the  General 
Government  is  making  towards  Centralization.  The  processes  of  the 
State  Courts  arc  to  be  quashed  when  they  issue  against  criminals  who 
wear  the  cockade  of  the  United  States  jMarshal.  The  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Massachusetts  may  be  assaulted,  wounded,  chained,  shot  at, 
with  impunity,  if  the  assassins  will  but  swear  that  it  was  a  Slave  that 
they  took  him  for.  The  whole  Country  is  made  into  one  Great  Slave 
State,  and  any  outrage  becomes  legalized  when  exerted  in  furtherance 
of  Slavery.  Or,  rather,  tlie  fact  that  the  whole  Nation  is,  in  fact,  one 
Great  Slave  State  for  this  purpose,  is  thus  authentically  stated.  And, 
after  all,  it  is,  perhaps,  well  that  such  cases  as  the  Wilkesbarre  one  should 
occur,  to  bring  it  home  to  the  minds  of  the  lieges,  that  what  the  Aboli- 
tionists say  is  true,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Free  State  in  the 
Union  ;  but  that  the  condition  of  a  Slave  is  not  altered  by  his  escape 
into  any  Free  State,  (so  called,)  but  he  remains  a  Slave,  liable  to  recap- 
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ture,  as  mucli  as  when  lie  was  in  Gleorgia  or  Carolina.  This  being  the 
case,  whatever  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  conceded  rights  of  the 
master,  must  be  allowed  and  defended. 

That  the  price  of  Liberty  is  perpetual  vigilance,  is  none  the  less  a 
true  saying  for  being  an  old  one.     And  no  small  part  of  this  necessary 
vigilance  has,  in  all  times,  been  directed  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Courts,  especially  when  acting  in  unison  with  a  tyrannical  and  encroach- 
ing Government.     It  is  very  well  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  on  these 
tools  of  tyranny,  and  to  try  and  thwart  their  operation,  when  it  can  bo 
done.     But  it  is  better  yet  to  consider,  curiously  and  wisely,  the  reason 
why  such  vermin  infest  the  land,  as  the  Griers,  and  Kanes,  and  JuD- 
soNS,  and  the  rest  of  them.     They  do  not  make  themselves.     Tliey  are 
bred  from   the  corruption  in  which   politicians  and  priests,  of  almost 
every  shade,  profess  to  think  it  life  to  live,  and  separation  from  which 
would  be  worse  than  death.     If  the  Nation  had  not  agreed  that  Slaves 
miffht  be  cau"-ht  within  its  borders,  these  creatures  of  Slavery  would 
not  exist  to  do  its  filthy  work.     There  is  a  fault  behind  the  crimes  of 
tlie  Slave-catching  Judges,  and  Commissioners,  and  Marshals,  and  un- 
derlying them  all ;  and  that  is,  the  original  guilt  of  the  parties  to  the 
Original  Compact,  and  the  derived  guilt  of  their  successors,  who  agree 
to  stand  by  it.     The  muck-worms  should  not  monopolize  our  disgust 
and  contempt.     A  portion  of  these  feelings  should  redound  to  those  of 
us,  who  are  acting  the  part  of  the  Old  Man,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  who 
is  so  1)usy  in  stirring  the  heap  which  gives  them  being,  with  his  muck- 
rake, that  he  cannot  see  the  golden  crown  that  is  held  by  the  Shining 
One,  over  his  head. 

All  these  excesses  and  outrages  on  the  part  of  those  that  make  and 
administer  the  laws,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  misfortunes.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  a  state  of  things  exist  in  this  Country,  which  makes 
them  necessary.  We  need  yet  more  active  treatment.  We  have  not 
yet  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  yoke  of  the  Slaveholders,  to  which  we 
have  voluntarily  stooped  our  nocks.  We  have  scarcely  yet  been  chas- 
tised with  whips,  while  we  need  to  be  chastised  with  scorpions,  to  bring 
us  to  a  sense  of  our  condition.  The  more  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment centralizes  power,  the  more  contemptuously  it  tramples  on  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  State ;  the  more  insolently 
and  indecently  these  usurpations  are  enforced  and  justified  by  its  judi- 
cial minions,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  some  faint  sensibility  being- 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  degradation  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced  by  their  own  consent.     Things  must  be  worse,  we 
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fear,  before  they  are  better.  And  as  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  be 
much  darker  than  it  was  then  everywhere,  we  may  hope,  on  the  strength 
of  the  proverb,  that  it  was  the  herald  of  the  dayspring.  AVc  wish 
that  that  great  State  had  undertaken  to  vindicate  her  sovereignty 
against  the  Centralizing  Power.  She  did  it  once,  half  a  century  ago, 
in  a  matter  of  property.  It  would  not  look  ill  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
to  see  the  two  Powers  face  to  face  again  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  matter  of  personal  liberty.  But  this  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  wished 
for,  than  expected. 

Centralization  is  at  once  the  natural  tendency  and  the  certain  curse 
of  modern  governments.  Power  delights  to  lie  ensconced  in  the  centre 
of  its  domains,  like  a  spider  at  the  citadel  of  his  radiating  lines  of 
entrenchment,  ready  to  dart  with  equal  eflse  and  certainty  upon  any 
cause  of  offence,  near  or  remote.  There  are  certain  conveniences, 
undoubtedly,  gained  by  the  simplification  of  the  arrangements  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  they  are  conveniences  bought  at  a  price  greatly  exceed- 
ing then*  real  value.  If  the  ardent  aspirations  of  our  United  States 
Judges  could  be  gratified,  and  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  trial  by  Jury 
be  abolished,  and  the  entire  disposition  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  be  put 
at  the  mercy  of  our  Kanes,  Griers,  Curtises,  and  Spraqdes,  it  would 
simplify  matters  very  much ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  we 
should  be  much  the  gainers  by  the  process.  So  as  to  all  matters  of 
legislation,  affecting  individual  conduct  or  industry,  a  general  scheme 
for  a  wide  extent  of  country  often  seems,  in  the  abstract,  to  be  conve- 
nient and  beneficial,  and  yet  is  found  in  the  concrete,  to  be  tyrannical 
and  oppressive.  At  any  rate,  it  has  the  effect  of  dwarfing  the  extremi- 
ties for*  the  undue  development  of  the  head,  and  often  results  in  the 
most  fatal  mischiefs  to  both. 

In  Europe,  the  last  foot-holds  which  Liberty  maintained  on  the  con- 
tinent were  in  the  provinces  and  the  free  cities.  As  despotism  advanced 
its  meshes,  and  enclosed  within  their  entangling  snares  one  popular 
privilege  after  another,  the  franchises  of  the  free  cities,  and  the  rights 
of  the  provincial,  legislative,  and  judicial  bodies  were  crushed  in  fatal 
succession.  And  at  last  Absolutism  sat  on  all  the  continental  thrones, 
and  held  the  keys  of  life  and  death  for  all  within  the  prisons  called 
Kingdoms  or  Empires.  It  was  a  convenience,  on  many  accounts,  to 
have  all  governing  powers  concentrated  in  a  single  hand ;  but  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  contrivances  liy  which  the  jealousy  of  Liberty 
had  protected  the  exercise  of  individual  or  corporate  rights.  The 
wolves,  in  the  fable,  persuaded  the  sheep  to  give  up  the  clumsy  and 
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boisterous  defence  of  their  watcb-dogs ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guardians 
were  disposed  of,  the  silly  sheep  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  gi-eed  of  the 
wolves.  The  Centralization  of  the  T>ritish  Empire  may  seem  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Jlnt  if  it  be  one,  it  is  owing  to  the  pop- 
ular character  of  the  English  Government,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  continent,  and  the  gi-eat  British  rights  which  were  thus  given  a 
wider  sphere  of  operation.  Bad  as  the  misgovernmcnt  of  Ireland  may 
have  been  since  the  Union,  it  has  been  certainly  less  gross  in  its  abuses 
than  it  was  before.  And  Scotland  seems  to  have  sat  down  contented, 
at  last,  with  the  material  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  her  from  her 
Union  with  England.  But  it  has  been  done,  in  both  cases,  by  the  de- 
nationalizins;  of  Nations.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  now  but  Provinces  : 
Edinburo;h  and  Dublin  but  Provincial  Towns,  with  none  of  the  attri- 
butes  of  Capitals.  Though  fewer  mischiefs  may  have  flowed  from  this 
Centralization  than  from  those  of  the  continental  States,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  the  cood  that  cither  of  them  derived  from  their  Union 
with  England  might  not  have  been  acquired  and  maintained,  with  equal 
certainty  and  with  more  dignity,  under  their  own  nationalities. 

The  prophetic  hearts  of  the  generation  that  adopted  the  Constitution, 
divined  the  dangers  which  lurked  imder  a  Confederated  Concentration 
of  Government.  Just  apprehensions  were  felt  lest  the  overshadowing 
influences  of  the  Central  Power  would  override  and  trample  down  the 
riglits  of  the  separate  States  and  the  individual  citizens.  It  was  from 
this  wise  jealousy  that  the  original  parties  arose.  Only  it  has  happened 
that  when  the  States  Eights  men  have  had  the  possession  of  the 
National  Government,  they  have  felt  as  strong  a  determination  towards 
Centralization,  and  the  streno-thenino;  of  the  hand  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment,  as  ever  the  Federal  Party  had  done.  The  Party  that  trem- 
bled lest  John  Adams  should  sap  the  foundations  of  popular  Liberty 
with  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  had  no  scruple  about  buying  Louis- 
iana, and  making  States  out  of  all  that  territory,  even  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  power,  is  to  con- 
solidate and  perpetuate  itself,  and  Centralization  is  one  of  the  favorite 
methods  of  doing  both  these  things.  The  cruel  injustice  of  the  men 
that  made  the  Constitution  to  their  posterity,  in  making  Slavery  an 
integral  power  of  the  Government  they  created,  has  exaggerated  and 
intensified  this  tendency.  Tyrants  by  nature,  education,  and  necessity, 
having  given  to  them  a  determinate  part  in  the  Government ;  a  part, 
which  has  at  last  grown  to  be  the  whole,  and  their  controlling  influence 
having  been  made  to  depend  on  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
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their  tyranny,  it  is  not  to  be  ■wondered  at  that  they  should  use  every 
means  they  can  to  secure  and  enlarge  their  power.  With  every 
inducement  to  study  and  practice  the  peculiar  state-craft  which  belongs 
to  our  politics,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  should  have  become  adepts 
in  it.  And  with  the  increasing  revenues  of  the  Country  and  the  widen- 
ing patronage,  which  has  grown  from  strength  to  strength  with  our 
years,  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  they  should  have  found  pliant 
tools,  ready  to  do  their  worst  work.  Things  being  as  they  are,  in  this 
Country,  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  character  given  to  our  institu- 
tions by  their  founders,  it  has  been  a  necessity  that  Slavery  should 
obtain  the  direction  of  our  affairs,  and  that,  having  it,  she  should  seek 
to  make  the  whole  frame  of  Government,  and  all  its  parts,  tributary  to 
her  power. 

Now  the  only  effectual  way  of  counteracting  this  tendency  to  vicious 
Centralization,  is  to  set  up  the  Eights  of  the  Single  States  in  active 
opposition  to  it.  Liberty  is  only  to  be  maintained,  and,  if  lost,  recov- 
ered, by  an  active  conflict  of  opposing  opinions.  The  wide  field  opened 
to  ambition  by  the  General  Government,  and  the  more  ample  rewards 
extended  by  it,  gives  it  a  fearful  advantage  in  a  country  governed  by 
the  corrupt  and  profligate  politicians  that  have  so  long  reigned  over  us. 
A  National  Revolution  is  a  ]\Ioral  and  Political  Impossibility.  It  is  a 
waste  of  energy  and  of  means  to  expend  them  in  the  attempt  to  scale 
the  battlements  of  that  Pandemonium.  They  are  so  contrived  and  so 
manned  as  to  bo  absolutely  impregnable.  The  only  hope  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  States  and  individuals  lies  in  the  enertries  and  vir- 
tue  of  the  States  and  individuals  themselves.  Whether  there  be  enough 
left  of  either  to  suffice  for  salvation  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are 
inclined  to  hope,  from  the  indications  shown  by  tlie  people,  when  they 
can  act  independently  of  the  tricky  politicians,  that  a  vindication  of 
State  Rights  is  not  an  impossibility.  The  insults  to  which  the  North 
has  been  subjected  for  the  past  four  years,  merely  for  the  sake  of  insult, 
have  not  been  without  their  effect.  But  great  is  the  counteracting 
influence  of  political  leaders  and  presses,  pretending  to  sympathize  with 
the  popular  indignation,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  it. 
There  is  to  be  a  gi-eat  struggle,  first,  for  emancipation  from  Northern 
leaders,  who  hope  one  day  to  have  the  help  of  these  very  Slaveholding 
miscreants  for  their  own  political  elevation,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  one  which  is  to  free  us  from  Southern  domination. 

A  true   Northern  party  must  be  aroused  in  the  Free   States,  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  which  must  depend  on  the  predominance  of  the 
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North.  The  essential  principle  of  the  party  should  be  the  perfect  puri- 
fication of  each  Northern  State  from  all  connection  with  Slavery,  what- 
ever construction  men  choose  to  put  on  the  Constitution.  Fugitive 
Slaves  should  Le  openly  protected  by  law.  iMastcrs  in  pursuit,  and  all 
in  their  employment,  whether  United  States  officials  or  not,  should  be 
virtually  declared  out  of  the  protection  ol  law,  and  whoever  killed  them 
should  be  adjudged  to  have  done  only  an  act  of  self-defence.  If 
arrested,  they  should  be  subject  to  the  punishment  of  felons.  And  no 
Governors  or  Judges  should  be  chosen  or  endured  who  would  not  carry 
out  these  laws.  These  things  can  be  done,  for  the  converse  of  them 
are  done,  in  behalf  of  Slavery,  in  all  the  Slaveholding  States.  What 
men  have  done,  men  may  do,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  bloody 
instructions  the  Slaveholders  have  given  us,  for  the  last  sixty  years, 
may  yet  return  to  plague  the  inventors.  This  seems  to  us  the  only 
platform  on  which  an  Anti-Slavery  Party  can  establish  itself.  Having 
occupied  this  position,  it  may  find  itself  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
National  citadel  with  some  good  possibility  of  success.  The  destructive 
energies  of  the  Know  Nothings,  which  seem  to  be  directed  for  the 
demolition  of  both  parties,  may  produce  a  political  Chaos,  out  of  which 
a  new  and  a  better  Creation  may  yet  spring.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
not  only  pulling  down,  but  that  they  are  building  better  than  they 
know.  Anything  that  goes  towards  the  destruction  of  the  old,  battered, 
vicious  political  organizations,  must  be  accepted  as  the  promise  of 
something  better.     May  it  come,  and  speedily. 
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The  position  of  the  great  political  parties,  with  regard  to  Slavery, 
remained  substantially  unchanged  up  to  the  time  when,  in  the  Northern 
States,  at  least,  they  appeared  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  new  and  mys- 
terious power.  Eumors  had  been  heard,  from  time  to  time,  that  there 
existed  a  secret  political  organization,  resting  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners  from  office  and  political  influence.  The  great 
parties  showed  no  apprehension  of  the  fate  that  impended  over  them. 
They  could  not  believe  that  tho  course  of  things  which  had  given  power, 
now  to  one  of  them,  and  now  to  the  other,  could  ever  be  changed. 
Here  and  there  a  contested  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  new 
man,  not  directly  nominated  by  either  of  them  ;  but  this  was  looked 
upon  merely  as  the  exceptional  ease  which  established  the  general  rule. 
9 
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But  at  the  elections  whicb  took  place  last  autumn,  a  change  was  showE 
in  the  affinities  of  the  political  elements,  for  which  no  one  seemed  to  be 
prepared  —  not  even  those  who  had  brought  it  about.  In  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  Whigs  have  possessed  the  government,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  hereditary  right,  with  but  a  few  accidental  exceptions,  ever 
since  they  were  a  party,  they  received  so  utter  a  rout,  that  not  a  single 
member  of  their  party  was  chosen  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Democrats  held  almost  as  undisputed  a  sway, 
a  result  almost  as  astounding,  swept  them  into  political  annihilation. 
And  so  in  almost  every  State,  new  men,  most  of  them  unknown  to  poli- 
tics, were  put  in  the  stead  of  the  old  hackneyed  politicians,  whose  trade 
had  been  the  public  good.  The  astonishment  and  dismay  that  overtook 
both  Democrats  and  Whio's  were  overwhelm ino;.  The  leaders  must 
have  known  that  these  amazing  effects  sprung  from  a  deeper  cause  than 
that  which  was  avowed,  or  perhaps  recognized,  by  those  who  have  pro- 
duced them.  They  showed  how  deep  and  utter  was  the  disaffection 
and  disgust  which  the  course  of  the  old  partizan  leaders  had  provoked 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties.  An  opjiortunity  only  was  wanted 
to  unseat  these  leaders,  and  to  revolutionize  the  politics  of  the  Country. 
A  popular  Cry  was  found,  and  under  it  the  masses  of  both  parties,  join- 
ing themselves  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Free  Soilers,  marched  on  to 
victories,  which  surprised  even  themselves,  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of 
the  old  organizations. 

It  is  a  curious,  and  nof  an  unprofitable,  speculation,  to  consider  what 
change  in  the  relations  of  things  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  political 
deluge  which  has  just  swept  away  the  old  political  landmarks.  The 
windows  of  the  Heavens  have  been  opened  and  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  violently  broken  up,  and  the  old  world  of  politics,  in 
the  Free  States,  at  least,  laid  waste,  and  the  few  survivors  left  sadly 
contemplating  the  wreck  of  their  deep-laid  plans  and  long-cherished 
hopes.  The  corruptions  and  abominations  of  that  World  before  the 
Flood,  indeed,  were  sufiicient  to  lead  any  moderate  believer  in  Divine 
justice  to  expect  that  some  measure  of  vengeance  must  be  meted  out  to 
them.  It  had  defied  the  Lord  God  so  insolently,  in  its  denial  of  His 
supremacy,  and  in  its  exalting  their  own  devices  and  imaginations 
above  His  eternal  law,  and  so  small  a  remnant  had  even  ventured  so 
much  as  to  try  and  argue  that  their  organic  wickedness  was  not  what  it 
had  been  deliberately  ordained  and  solemnly  adjudged  to  be,  that  no 
judicial  blindness  and  no  confusion  of  tongues  or  of  hearts  that  had 
overtaken   its   inhabitants   could   have   been   disproportioned   to   the 
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offence.  The  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  have,  for  twenty  years 
gone  by,  been  making  the  hearts  and  souls  of  three  millions  of  God's 
children,  as  good  in  His  -eyes  as  themselves,  the  pawns  and  counters, 
the  cards  and  the  dice,  with  which  they  have  played  their  gambling 
game  for  the  great  stakes  of  National  authority.  They  have  each  of 
them  in  turn,  and  both  of  them  together,  agi-eed  to  be  the  ready  dupes 
of  the  more  astute  oramestcrs.  who  own  the  materials  with  which  the 
gambling  is  conducted,  so  that  they  might  receive  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  the  winnings  for  their  reward.  Chicanery,  duplicity,  craft, 
fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  a  cruel  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  most  help- 
less of  the  helpless,  have  been  branded  deep  into  the  forehead  of 
both  of  these  impudent  parties,  and  it  is  a  refreshment  to  the  spu'it  to 
see  that  justice  has  overtaken  them  at  last. 

Their  destruction  has  come  suddenly  upon  them,  and  no  just  man 
can  pity  them.  It  is  true  that  the  occasion  which  has  been  taken 
against  them  is  but  a  shade  less  black  and  a  degree  less  despicable 
than  that  of  which  they  had  always  been  willing  to  avail  themselves. 
They  had  built  up  their  hopes  of  partisan  success  and  of  personal  plun- 
der on  the  consent  they  had  been  ready  to  give  that  certain  weak 
inhabitants  of  the  land  should  be  deprived  of  their  rights  on  account  of 
the  color  of  their  skin  and  of  the  cruelties  of  which  they  were  the 
prescriptive  victims.  These  hopes  have  been  blighted  and  disappointed 
by  means  of  a  new  party  agreeing  with  each  other  to  trample  upon  a 
certain  other  weak  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  lx)rn  and  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.  Some  element  of  hypocrisy  and  tyranny  seems  to  be 
an  essential  element  in  any  American  political  organization  that  looks 
to  success.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  actual  degi'ada- 
tion  or  oppression  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  whose  dangerous  principles  and 
conduct  are  the  pretence  of  this  revolutionary  movement,  with  those  the 
Slaves  endure.  But  the  principle,  or  the  necessity,  which  demands  that 
an  American  party,  in  order  to  be  successful,  should  put  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  the  few,  the  ignorant,  and  the  feeble,  is  satisfied  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  we  regard  this  fear 
of  Foreign  Influence  as  the  merest  pretence  and  hypocrisy.  There  may 
be,  in  remote  districts,  a  few  honest  fanatics,  nay.  there  may  be  a  good 
many  among  the  rank  and  file,  who  really  believe  that  two  million 
Catholics  can  put  twenty  million  Protestants  to  the  sword,  and  in- 
augurate a  new  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ;  but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
intelligent  and  experienced  leaders,  who  have  conducted  the  movement 
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to  the  success  it  has  already  achieved,  and  who  propose  to  lead  it  up  to 
yet  loftier  heights,  to  suppose  that  they  have  ever  shared  in  such 
absurd  terrors.  It  would  be  as  wild  a  supposition  as  that  Mr. 
Webster  and  the  men  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  really  believed  that 
the  Union  was- in  danger  and  only  to  be  saved  by  that  fatal  nostrum. 

We  Abolitionists  have  often  been  urgently  entreated  to  join  one  or 
another  of  the  political  parties  which  made  a  profession  of  making  the 
Eights  of  the  Free,  if  not  the  Liberties  of  the  Slaves,  a  main  obj«ct  of 
their  schen^es.  And  we  have  been  regarded  as  pragmatical  and  im- 
practicable, because  we  could  never  see  our  way  clear  to  help  any  man 
to  office,  for  any  purpose,  who  must  first  step  on  the  prostrate  body  of 
the'  Slave  as  the  only  bridge  that  led  to  the  Paradise  of  office.  We 
declined  helping  the  Whigs  when  they  put  on  their  best  Anti-Slavery 
looks,  and  we  have  had  our  wisdom  justified  by  the  Election  of 
Taylor,  by  the  Seventh  of  March,  and  by  all  the  submissions  of  the 
Northern  Whig  States  to  the  insults  of  the  Slave-catchers.  We  even 
resented  the  voice  of  the  charmer  that  charmed  so  wisely  in  1848,  and 
declined  casting  in  our  lot  with  a  party  that  limited  its  scheme  of 
policy  to  keeping  Slavery  where  it  is  in  the  country,  and  submitting  to 
it  where  it  is  in  the  Constitution.  We  have  never  doubted  the  policy 
of  our  course,  as  we  have  never  hesitated  as  to  its  correctness.  And, 
now  that  we  see  chosen  chiefs  and  leaders  of  that  party  uniting  in  the 
new  Crusade  against  a  minority  of  their  inhabitants,  because  of  the 
color  of  their  opinions  and  the  place  of  their  nativity,  we  cannot  think 
our  prophetic  souls  led  us  astray  when  they  bade  us  beware  of  such 
leadership.  We  are  not  a  numerous  body  ;  but  we  have  stood  together 
longer  than  any  party  in  the  field,  without  change  of  banner  or  of  war- 
cry.  And  we  think  that  there  never  was  a  time  that  called  for  more 
patient  and  persevering  endm-ance  in  this  well-doing  than  this  ignorant 
present. 

That  any  general  or  particular  good  can  come  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
i^Iovement  from  this  late  triumph  of  the  Native  Americanism,  there  is 
no  reason  to  hope.  The  tone  of  its  organs  and  of  its  orators  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old  parties  when  trying  to  conciliate  the  god  of  the 
South.  Disclaimers  of  every  issue  besides  that  growing  out  of  their 
Alienoi^liobia,  asseverations  that  their  course  knows  no  North,  South, 
East,  or  West,  and  vaporing  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  Union,  make 
up  the  staple  of  the  web  they  weave.  We  know  by  long  experience 
what  all  this  means.  We  are  not  such  Know  Nothintrs  as  not  to 
understand  that  when  a  man  or  a  party  says,  "  No  North,  South,  East, 
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or  West,"  it  meaus  just  what  the  man  that  first  said  it  meant,  that  it  ia 
all  South,  and  the  other  points  of  the  compass  have  no  political 
existence.  And  when  a  politician  brags  about  the  Union,  he  is 
understood  to  mean,  whether  he  do  or  not,  that  he  is  ready  to  catch 
negroes,  and  nothing  else.  Besides  this,  the  Slaveholders  are  getting 
ready,  nay,  they  are  already  in  the  field,  to  lay  hold  upon  this  new 
Order,  and  to  make  it  the  tool  of  its  own  purposes,  as  they  have  done 
with  all  that  went  before  it.  The  Slaveholders  will  strive  to 
nominate  the  candidate  for  the  next  Presidency,  and  the  platform 
must  be  such  a  one  as  the  Slavcholding  Choice  can  stand  on.  AVhat 
can  be  hoped  fi'om  such  an  organization  ?  Will  the  Free  Sellers  who 
have  gone  into  the  new  party  have  the  grace  to  come  out  of  it,  as  they 
did  out  of  their  old  ones  V  We  fear  that  the  strength  will  have  gone 
out  of  them  that  enabled  them  in  that  hour.  But,  at  any  rate,  they 
cannot  undo  the  mischief  which  they  have  enabled  this  great  new 
Pro-Slavery  party  to  work. 

It  is  possible,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  that  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States  a  better  legislation  for  the  protection  of  freedom  may 
be  had.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  for  expecting  much  in  this  way^ 
considering  the  materials  of  which  the  new  party  is  made  up.  When 
any  such  blessing  occurs,  we  will  not  fail  to  welcome  it,  and  to  give  all 
concerned  in  procuring  it  all  the  credit  they  may  deserve.  But  our 
chiefest  reliance  is  in  the  power  of  repulsion,  which  must  be  strong  in 
a  body  so  strangely  compacted,  in  proportion  to  the  forced  attraction 
that  compelled  it  together.  When  they  quarrel,  as  quarrel  they  must, 
there  is  a  hope  that  parties  may  take  up  their  natural  relations,  and  the 
North  and  the  South  stand  fairly  and  openly  face  to  face,  on  the  only 
real  issue  that  exists.  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery.  In  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Whigs  and  Democrats,  we  rejoice ;  but  it  is  a  joy  that  derives 
no  relish  from  the  triumph  of  the  Know  Nothings.  We  shall  look 
upon  their  disintegration  and  demolition,  after  the  course  which  they 
needs  must  run  after  the  beginning  they  have  made,  with  the  same 
satisfaction  with  which  we  have  witnessed  their  dealino;s  with  their 
adversaries.  From  this  latest  passage  of  history,  as  well  as  from  all 
that  have  gone  before  it,  we  feel  our  faith  in  the  position  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  increased  from  strength  to  strength. 
No  p(jlitical  parties,  under  the  existing  Constitution,  can  do  any  Anti- 
Slavery  work.  That  work  is  to  be  done  over  and  in  despite  of  the 
Constitution.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  conversion  of  the  hearts  of 
the  people   from  then-   indifference  to  Slavery  and  their   prejudices 
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against  the  Slaves,  and  by  their  awakening  to  tbeir  own  personal  and 
political  dangers,  under  the  present  state  of  things.  This  is  a  work 
wholly  aside  from  American  politics.  How  can  these  saving  truths 
be  preached  by  men  who  swear  every  time  they  vote  that  they  will 
maintain  the  rights  of  Slavery  as  incorporated  with  the  Constitution. 
This  is  a  Service  that  must  be  approached  with  pure  hands.  This  is  a 
Faith  that  must  be  preached  by  a  priesthood  undefiled  by  the  meats 
offered  unto  the  Idol.  This  mission  is  the  office  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  It  is  called  to  be  a  Voice  crying  in  the  Wilderness, 
warning  the  People  to  Repent  and  Flee  from  the  Wrath  sure  to  Come. 
Until  they  repent,  there  is  no  hope  of  their  forsaking  their  evil  ways, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  our  philosophy  to  help  them  to  do  an  evil  that  they 
may  help  us  undo  it.  And  when  their  minds  and  hearts  are  changed, 
we  have  no  fear  that  the  change  will  not  be  instantly  seen  in  the  out- 
ward institutions  which  now  express  them  fitly. 

Still,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  the  political  revolution  which 
has  seated  the  Know  Nothings  on  the  throne  of  the  Whigs  or  the 
Democrats,  in  so  many  of  the  Northern  States,  has  been  of  advantage 
to  the  general  cause  of  Freedom.  The  majority  against  Judge 
LoRiNG  in  Massachusetts,  could  not  have  been  approached  in  any 
Legislature,  elected  under  the  influences  of  either  of  the  old  parties. 
The  election  of  Henry  Wilson  to  fill  the  Senatorship  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Everett  was  regarded  by  the  South,  and  must  be 
accepted  by  us,  as  a  symptom  of  a  growing  Anti-Slavery  spirit  in  the 
masses  of  the  people.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Wilson's  course  in  the 
Senate  will  fully  justify  all  the  hopes  of  the  friends,  and  all  the  fears 
of  the  enemies,  of  Freedom  throughout  the  country  which  his  election 
excited.  The  re-election  of  Mr.  Seward  in  New  York  could  not, 
probably,  have  been  effected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disturbance  the 
introduction  of  this  new  element  had  created  in  local  politics.  And 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hale  to  the  seat  in  the  Senate  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Atherton,  which  has  taken  place  while  this  Eeport  is 
passing  through  the  press,  is  another  good  thing  which  has  come  out  of 
that  Nazareth.  The  Personal  Liberty  Bill,  too,  which  has  become  a 
part  of  the  Statute  Law  of  Massachusetts,  by  great  majorities,  in 
despite  of  the  Veto  of  Governor  Gtardner,  is  another  proof  that  the 
People  are  better  than  their  leaders.  This  Bill,  if  it  do  but  find  a 
Judiciary  to  sustain,  and  an  Executive  to  enforce  it,  will  save  that 
State  from  the  diso-raceful  scenes  it  has  witnessed  within  the  last  four 
years.      It  is  denounced   by  the   Slaveholders  and  their  Northern 
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creatures  as  treasonable,  and  so  it  is  to  tlio  Slavebolding  Sovereignty 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  described  as  a  virtual  Nullification  of  a  Law  of 
Congress,  —  and  so  it  will  practically  nullify  a  Law  wbicb  is  a  disgrace 
to  Eepublicanisra,  to  Civilization,  and  to  Cbristianity.  Tbat  is  to  say, 
if  tbere  be  really  virtue  enougb  in  tbe  People  to  compel  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  State  to  administer  and  tbe  Governor  to  execute  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  tbo  progress  of  just  ideas  in 
tbe  popular  mind,  —  ideas,  wbicb  must  one  day  clotbe  tbemselves  witb 
form  and  manifest  tbemselves  witb  power.  We  tbink  tbat  it  is  wortb 
tbe  space  it  will  take  up  to  copy  bere  tbis  admirable  Law  in  its 
entirety :  — 

An  Act  to  protect  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate,  S)-c. 

Sect.  1.  All  tlie  provisions  of  tbe  "  Act  furtber  to  protect  Personal 
Liberty,"  passed  tbe  twenty-fourtb  day  of  Marcb,  in  tbe  year  one 
tbousand  eigbt  bundred  and  forty-tbree,  sball  apply  to  tbe  Act  of 
Congress  approved  September  eigbteen,  in  tbe  year  one  tbousand  eigbt 
bundred  and  fifty,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to, 
tbe  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons 
escaping  from  tbe  service  of  tbeir  masters.'  " 

Sect.  2.  Tbe  meaning  of  tbe  one  bundred  and  eleventb  cbapter  of 
tbe  Revised  Statutes  is  bereby  declared  to  be,  tbat  every  person 
imprisoned  or  restrained  of  his  liberty  is  entitled,  as  of  rigbt  and  of 
course,  to  tbe  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  in  tbe  cases  mentioned  in 
tbe  second  section  of  tbat  cbapter. 

Sect.  3.  Tbe  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  issued  by  tbe  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  any  Justice's  Court  or 
Police  Court  of  any  town  or  city,  by  any  Court  of  Record,  or  by  any 
Justice  of  eitber  of  said  Courts,  or  by  any  Judge  of  Probate ;  and  it 
may  be  issued  by  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  no  magistrate  above 
named  is  known  to  said  Justice  of  tbe  Peace  to  be  within  five  miles  of 
tbe  place  where  tbe  party  is  imprisoned  or  restrained,  and  it  shall  be 
returnable  before  tbe  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  tbe  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  or  other  Court  of  Record,  or  any  one  of  the  Justices  thereof, 
whether  tbe  Court  may  be  in  session  or  not,  and  in  term  time  or 
vacation. 

Sect.  4.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
or  other  Court  of  Record,  or  any  Justice  of  eitber  of  said  Courts  before 
whom  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  sball  be  made  returnable,  shall,  on  the 
application  of  any  party  to  the  proceeding,  order  a  trial  by  jury  as  to 
any  facts  stated  in  tbe  return  of  tbe  officer,  or  as  to  any  fact's  alleged, 
if  it  shall  appear  by  tbe  return  of  the  officer  or  otherwise  tbat  the 
person  whose  restraint  or  imprisonment  is  in  question  is  claimed  to  be 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  another  State,  and  to  have  escaped  from  such 
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service  or  labor,  and  may  admit  said  person  to  bail  in  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars.  In  such  case,  issue  may  be  joined  by 
a  general  denial  of  the  facts  alleged,  the  plea  may  be  not  guilty,  and 
the  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  return  a  general  verdict,  and  the  same 
discretion  as  juries  have  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  ;  and  the  finding 
of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  shall  lie  final  and  conclusive. 

Sect.  5.  The  Court  or  Justice  before  whom  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  returnable  shall,  unless  a  jury  is  already  in  attendance,  by 
warrant,  command  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  his  Deputy,  to  summon 
a  jury  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  warrant, 
at  which  time  and  place  they  shall  be  empaneled,  and.  having  elected 
a  foreman  by  ballot,  the  issue  so  framed  shall  be  put  to  them  for  their 
determination.  In  case  one  jury  shall  disagree,  the  issue  may  be 
submitted  to  the  other  jury,  or  continued  to  the  next  term,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court.  And  in  every  case  of  disagreement,  another 
jury  may  be  summoned  and  qualified  as  above  provided,  forthwith  or 
at  a  future  day,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  or  Justice  before  whom 
the  writ  is  returned,  until  a  verdict  shall  finally  be  rendered  upon 
the  issue.  .If  any  person  summoned  as  a  juror,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
fail  to  attend  without  sufficient  cause,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fifty 
dollars.  And  if,  by  reason  of  challenges  or  otherwise,  there  shall  not 
be  a  full  jury  of  the  persons  summoned,  the  officer  attending  the  hear- 
ing shall  return  some  suitable  person  or  persons  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Sect.  G.  If  any  claimant  shall  appear  to  demand  the  custody  or 
possession  of  the  person  for  whose  benefit  said  writ  is  sued  out,  such 
claimant  shall  state  in  writing  the  facts  on  which  he  relies  with 
precision  and  certainty ;  and  neither  the  claimant  of  the  alleged 
fugitive,  nor  any  person  interested  in  his  alleged  obligation  to  -ervice 
or  labor,  nor  tlie  alleged  fugitive,  shall  be  permitted  to  testify  at  the 
trial  of  the  issue  ;  and  no  confessions,  admissions,  or  declarations  of  the 
alleged  fugitive  against  himself  shall  be  given  in  evidence.  Upon 
every  question  of  fact  involved  in  the  issue,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  claimant,  and  the  facts  alleged  and  necessary  to  be 
established  must  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  credible 
witnesses,  or  other  legal  evidence  equivalent  thereto,  and  by  the  rules 
of  evidence  known  and  secured  by  the  common  law  ;  and  no  ex-parte 
deposition  or  affidavit  shall  be  received  in  proof  in  behalf  of  the  claim- 
ant, and  no  presumption  shall  arise  in  favor  of  the  claimant  from  any 
proof  that  the  alleged  fugitive  or  any  of  his  ancestors  had  been  actually 
held  as  a  Slave,  without  proof  that  such  holding  was  legal. 

Sect.  7.  If  any  person  shall  remove  from  the  limits  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, or  shall  assist  in  removing  therefrom,  or  shall  come  into  the 
Commonwealtli  with  the  intention  of  removing  or  of  assisting  in  the 
removing  therefrom,  or  shall  procure  or  assist  in  procuring  to  be  so 
removed,  any  person  being  in  the  peace  thereof,  who  is  not  "  held  to 
service  or  labor"  by  the  "party"  making  "claim,"   or  who  has  not 
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"escaped"  from  the  "party"  making  "claim,"  or  whose  "service 
or  labor  "  is  not  "  due  "  to  the  "  party  "  making  "'claim."  within  the 
meaning  of  those  words  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
pretence  that  such  person  is  so  held  or  has  so  escaped,  or  tliat  his 
'•service  or  labor"  is  f-o  "due,"  or  with  the  intent  to  subject  him  to 
such  "service  or  labor,"  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than 
one  thousand  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment 
in  the  State  Prison  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Sect  8.  Any  person  sustaining  wrong  or  injury  by  any  proceeding 
punishable  by  the  preceding  Section,  may  maintain  an  action  and  re- 
cover damages  therefor  in  any  Court  competent  to  try  the  same. 

Sect.  9.  Xo  person,  while  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
emolument,  under  the  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  in  any  capac- 
ity, issue  any  warrant  or  other  process,  or  grant  any  certificate,  under 
or  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  the  twelfth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  huudred  and  ninety-three,  entitled 
"An  Act  respecting*  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from 
the  service  of  their  masters,"  or  under  or  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  the  eighteenth  day  of  Se|  tember,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend,  and  supple- 
mentary to,  '  An  Act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,'  "  or  shall,  in  any  capacity, 
serve  any  such  warrant  or  other  process. 

Sect.  10.  Any  person  who  shall  grant  any  certificate  under  or  by 
virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Section, 
.shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  any  commission  from  the  Common- 
wealth which  he  may  possess,  his  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  he 
shall  be  forever  thereafter  ineligible  to  any  off.ce  of  trust,  honor,  or 
emolument,  under  the  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  11.  Any  person  who  shall  act  as  counsel  or  attorney  for  any 
claimant  of  any  alleged  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  under  or  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  mentioned  in  the  ninth  Section  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  any  commission  from  the  Common- 
wealth that  he  may  possess,  and  he  shall  be  thereafter  incapacitated 
from  appearing  as  counsel  or  attorney  in  the  Courts  of  this  Common- 
wealtli. 

Sect.  12.  The  two  preceding  Sections  shall  not  apply  to  removal 
from  judicial  office  ;  but  if  either  of  the  actions  there  specified  shall  be 
performed  by  any  person  holding  judicial  office  under  this  Common- 
wealth, it  shall  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  good  behavior,  as  well  as 
a  reason  for  loss  of  public  confidence,  and  as  furnishing  sufficient  ground 
either  for  impeachment  or  for  removal  by  address. 

Sect.  13.  Any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  jailer,  coroner,  constable,  or 
other  officer  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  the  police  uf  any  city  or  town,  or 
any  district,  county,  city,  or  town  officer,  or  anj^  officer  or  other  member 
of  the  volunteer  militia  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  hereafter 
arrest,  imprison,  detain,  or  return,  or  aid  in  arresting,  imprisoning,  de- 
taining, or  returning,  any  person  for  the  reason  that  he  is  claimed  or 
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adiuclgecl  to  be  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  sliall  be  punislied  by 
fine  not  less  than  one  thousand  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollar&v 
and  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  two  years. 

Sect.  14.  The  volunteer  militia  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  not  act 
in  any  manner  in  the  seizure,  detention,  or  rendition  of  any  person  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  claimed  or  adjudged  to  be  a  fugitive  from  service 
or  labor.  Any  member  of  the  same,  who  shall  offend  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Section,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  less  than  one 
thousand  and  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment 
in  the  State  Prison  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  years. 

Sect.  15.  The  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council,  shall  appoint  in  every  county  one  or  more  Commissioners, 
learned  in  the  law,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  their  respective  counties, 
when  any  person  in  this  State  is  arrested  or  seized,  or  in  danger  of  being 
arrested  or  seized,  as  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  on  being  informed 
thereof,  diligently  and  faithfully  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  protect, 
defend,  and  secure  to  such  alleged  fugitive  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  and  any  attorney, 
whose  services  are  desired  by  the  alleged  fugitive,  may  also  act  as  coun- 
sel in  the  case. 

Sect.  IG.  The  Commissioners  shall  defray  all  expenses  of  witnesse?, 
clerks'  fees,  officers'  fees,  and  other  exi)enses  which  may  be  incurred  in 
the  protection  and  defence  of  any  person  seized  or  arrested  as  a  fugitive 
from  service  or  labor  ;  and  the  same,  together  with  the  reasonable 
charges  of  the  Commissioners  for  their  services  as  attorneys  and  counsel 
in  the  case,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer,  on  a  warrant  to  be 
issued  by  the  Governor. 

Sect.  17.  No  jail,  prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement,  belonging 
to  or  used  by  either  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  or  any  county 
therein,  shall  be  used  for  the  detention  or  imprisonment  of  any  person 
accused  or  convicted  of  any  offence  created  by  either  of  the  said  Acts 
of  Congress,  mentioned  in  the  ninth  Section  of  this  Act,  or  accused  or 
convicted  of  obstructing  or  resisting  any  process,  warrant,  or  order, 
issued  under  either  of  said  Acts,  or  of  rescuing,  or  attempting  to  rescue, 
any  person  arrested  or  detained  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  either 
of  said  Acts,  nor  for  the  imprisonment  of  any  person  arrested  on  mesne 
process,  or  on  execution  in  any  suit  for  damages  or  penalties  accruing, 
or  being  claimed  to  accrue,  in  consequence  of  any  aid  rendered  to  any 
escaping  fugitive  from  service  or  labor. 

Sect.  18.  All  the  provisions  of  law  as  to  the  writ  o?  habeas  corpus, 
heretofore  existing  and  in  force,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  so  far  not 
hereby  changed,  shall  apply  to  the  cases  arising  under  this  Act. 

Sect.  VJ.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  so 
much  of  the  Act  of  the  twelfth  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  as  relates  to  fugitives  from  justice. 

Sect.  20.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  the  ])rovisious 
of  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Sect.  21.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
To  Sect-ions  13  and  14,  the  following  amendments  were  made  :  — 

Sect.  13.  No  person  who  holds  any  office  under  the  Laws  of  the 
tJnited  States,  which  qualifies  him  to  issue  any  warrant  or  other  process, 
or  to  grant  any  certificate  under  the  Acts  of  Congresr^,  named  in  the 
ninth  Section  of  this  Act,  or  to  serve  the  same,  shall  at  tlie  same  time 
hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  under  the  Laws  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

Sect.  14.  Any  person  holding  any  judicial  office  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  continue,  for  ten  days 
after  tlie  passage  of  this  Act,  to  hold  the  office  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner, or  any  office  under  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which 
qualifies  him  to  issue  an}^  warrant  or  other  process,  or  grant  any  certifi- 
cate under  the  Acts  of  Congress,  named  in  the  ninth  Section  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  good  b-ehavior,  to  have  given 
reason  for  loss  of  public  confidence,  and  furnished  sufficient  ground 
either  for  impeachment  or  for  removal  by  address. 

We  have  also  to  thank  this  upturning  of  the  old  foundations  for  the 
recognition  of  the  equality  before  the  law  of  the  colored  youth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  to  their  educational  rights,  for  which  the  Abolitionists  of 
that  State  have  been  striving  for  so  many  years.  The  gradual  change 
which  has  modified  the  public  feeling  as  to  the  rights  of  that  unfor- 
tunate race,  had  altered  the  customs  of  ^Massachusetts  so  far  that  Bos- 
ton, we  believe,  was  the  only  place  in  tliat  State  where  a  separate  school 
■was  maintained  for  the  children  of  color,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
attend,  however  inconvenient  it  might  be  from  the  remoteness  of  their 
homes,  or  forego  the  benefits  of  public  instruction,  for  which  they  paid, 
in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  much  as  the  wealthiest  of  the  whites. 
But,  in  Boston,  it  seemed  impossible  to  overcome  the  opposition  which 
the  City  Government  and  the  School  Connnittee  made  to  the  reforma- 
tion. At  last,  however,  the  importunity  of  the  lovers  of  fair  play  and 
of  equal  rights  has  prevailed,  and  the  last  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
has  given  that  State  a  law  which  will  effectually  remedy  the  abuse. 
After  nest  September,  at  which  time  it  becomes  operative,  there  will 
be  no  such  blemish  on  her  boasted  system  of  Common  Schools  as  now 
deforms  it,  and  every  child  will  be  entitled  to  be  taught,  at  the  public 
charge,  at  the  school  of  his  district,  without  any  unjust  and  cruel  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  the  way  in  which  his  Creator  has  made  him. 
We  do  not  remember  any  legislation  especially  worthy  of  commendation 
in  any  of  the  other  States  which  have  changed  masters  under  this  new 
Crusade.      In  Connecticut  and  New  York,  attempts  were  made  to 
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improve  the  position  of  those  States  towards  the  Nation,  and  towards 
their  own  oppressed  inhabitants,  but  without  success.  There  is  no 
necessary  element  of  progress,  of  course,  in  a  Party  resting  on  so  narrow 
and  sectarian  a  basis  as  National  Antipathies.  But,  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  Parties,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  more  natural  and 
hopeful  arrangement  of  the  political  elements  will  arise.  It  is  possi- 
ble, at  least,  that  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Know 
Nothino-s  may  fail  to  unite  on  a  common  Platform  ;  in  which  case,  the 
divided  ranks  can  hardly  be  hindered  from  falling  into  the  natural 
anta<^onism  of  North  and  South  —  of  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery.  What- 
ever will  hasten  the  day  of  the  deliverance  of  the  National  politics  from 
the  fatal  despotism  of  Slavery,  is  a  just  cause  of  rejoicing.  National 
Parties  must  be  Pro-Slavery ;  a  Northern  Party  may  be  Anti-Slavery. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  old  Parties  as  they  were  before  they  were 
broken  up  by  the  incursion  of  the  Know  Nothing  hordes.  Out  of  the 
confusion  that  must  ensue,  we  shall  hope  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things. 

TUE     ClIURCU. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  Church,  as  represented  by  its  Chief 
Denominations,  in  their  organized  action,  remains  the  same  as  at  the 
last  recorded  accounts.     The  belief  that  the  Division,  which  took  place 
several  years  ago  in  the   Presljyterian   Church,  would  result  in  au 
improved  character  of  teaching  and  of  action  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
has  been  contradicted  by  the  course  of  the  New  School  Assemblies  aa 
well  as  of  the  Old.     Early  in  June,  1853,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  New  School  was  held  in  Buffalo.     Its  action  and  inaction  may  not 
be  passed  by  in  silence.     Holy  men  came  together,  from  the  South  and 
North,  West  and  East,  to  take  counsel  for  the  edifying  of  the  walls  of 
Zion.     They  took  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fled  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  land,  even  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Canaanites  of  Canada, 
and  yet  they  could  not  find  rest  to  their  souls.     The  spectre  of  Slavery 
would  intrude  itself  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  Assembly.      The  national 
skeleton  was  found  sitting  at  the  head  of  their  Feast.     In  vain  did  they 
protest  and  reclaim  against  its  presence.     It  would  not  down  at  theii* 
bidding.     Dr.  Eddy,  of  Newark,  took  strong  ground  on  the  subject. 
It  was  not  he,  alone,  that  was  tired  of  this  impertinent  intrusion  of  Sla- 
very upon  the  Assembly.     "  He  was  tired  of  this  discussion,  and  longed 
for  repose ;   he  believed  the  Great  Head  0¥  the  Church  asked 
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FOR  REPOSE  ON  TDis  SUBJECT."  Many  Other  Eeverend  men  also 
lamented  that  they  could  have  no  peace  for  those  obtrusive  blacks.  We 
sympathize  with  these  suffering  brethren,  but  we  fear  that  there  is  no 
help  for  them.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  reorganize  and  form  a 
Church  under  a  Head,  such  as  Dr.  Eddy  somewhat  profanely  (as  it 
strikes  us,  Abolitionists.)  believes  the  present  Head  of  the  Church  to 
\)Q  —  one  who  is  tired  of  the  incessant  importunity  of  the  Slave  and  his 
friends,  and  who  requires  that  his  praise  should  be  mused  by  the 
expressive  silence  of  the  Saints  on  sins  which  they  happen  particularly 
to  affect.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  heart  of  man  was 
originally  made,  and  in  the  erroneous  ideas  which  prevail  as  to  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  means  and  end  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  We  need  a  new  Lutuer  in  some  Dr.  Eddy,  to  reform  these 
errors  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  to  put  us  all  into  the  way  wherein 
we  should  go. 

The  question  was  first  brought  up  by  a  communication  from  the  Os- 
wego Presbytery,  which  body  had  the  grave  assurance  to  decline  send- 
ing Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  till  it  be  disconnected 
from  Slavery  !     This  disorderly  and  insolent  intimation  could  not  but 
excite  a  degree  of  righteous  indignation,  even  in  bosoms  so  long-suffer- 
ing as  those  of  this  Assembly  of  the  Saints.     We  are  happy  to  say, 
however,  that  these  recusant  brethren  were  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
which,  it  cannot  but  be  hoped,  will  prevent  sucli  irregularities  for  the 
future.     The  Assembly  says,  in  its  action  on  this  subject,  it  "  has  heard 
this  document  read,  only  with  grief  and  disapprobation.     It  is  happily 
a  strange  or  rather  an  unique  paper ;  the  Assembly  hopes  its  like  will 
never  be  reproduced,  to  do  evil ;  since,  it  were  hard  for  any  wise  man 
to  think,  that  such  a  measure  could  do  good,  in  any  possible  relation. 
The  Assembly,  remembering  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ, 
would  treat  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oswego,  from  which  no  such 
action  was  ever  anticipated,  with  great  forbearance  ;  still  hoping,  from 
all  its  known  antecedents,  and  from  some  or  all  of  its  minority,  and 
from  the  better  second  thoughts  of  all  its  members,  that  its  very  cen- 
surable example  will  be  wisely  corrected  before  the  next  Assembly 
shall  convene." 

The  Assembly  then  proceeds  to  expostulate  with  its  erring  brethren 
in  three  suggestions,  of  which  the  last  must  suffice.  "  Whether  the 
solemn  import  of  their  ordination  vows  and  obligations,  as  personal 
Christians,  has  been  more  honored  or  more  violated  by  their  individual 
action  in  this  matter,  which  the  Assembly  forbears  largely  to  charac- 
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terizG  as  it  plainly  deserves.  This,  the  Assembly  solemnly  condemns ; 
yet  with  paternal,  or  rather  fraternal  feelings,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church,  commends  it  to  their  re-consideration,  who 
have  done  this  deed,  and  for  which  it  is  the  prayer  of  the  Assembly  that 
God  would  give  them  the  grace  of  repentance."  We  trust  that  these  sin- 
ners who  have  thus  been  guilty,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  Man,  of  the 
crime  of  refusing  to  act  with  an  Ecclesiastical  Body,  which  had  connec- 
tion with  Slavery,  will  be  brought  to  repentance.  Else,  let  them  be 
cut  off,  and  given  over  to  be  buffeted.  They  are,  very  clearly,  not  fit 
to  be  of  that  Society  of  the  Elect. 

This  was  not  the  only  Memorial  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox  reported  that  there  were  several  which  he  moved  to  refer  to  a 
Special  and  Wise  Committee.  For  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  pro- 
gress of  fanaticism  has  been  such,  that  these  Venerable  Ecclesiastical 
bodies  are  compelled  to  stoop  to  the  notice  of  such  insignificant  and 
perfectly  foreign  matters,  as  the  buying  and  selling  of  their  own  minis- 
ters (possibly)  and  chui'ch  members  (certainly)  in  market  overt  and 
by  public  outcry.  It  is  a  sad  desecration  of  their  dignity,  but  they  are 
obliged  to  bow  their  reverend  heads  to  the  hard  necessity.  This  Spe- 
cial and  Wise  Committee,  consisting  of  two  from  New  York,  one  from 
Michigan,  one  from  Indiana,  one  from  Kentucky,  one  from  Ohio,  and 
one  from  Delaware,  made  a  unanimous  Eeport.  After  "  much  patient 
and  prayerful  consideration  of  tlie  whole  subject,  in  all  its  complicated 
and  perplexing  relations,"  it  advised,  1,  that  the  Assembly  should  re- 
affirm the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Fiesolutioa  of  the  General  Assembly, 
at  Detroit,  in  1850,  viz  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  holding  of  our  fellow  men  in  the  condition  of 
Slavery,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  is  unavoidable  by  the  Laws  of 
the  State,  the  obligations  of  guardianship,  or  the  demands  of  humanity, 
is  an  offence  in  the  proper  import  of  that  term,  as  used  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  Cliaptcr  I,  Section  3,  and  should  be  regarded  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  offences. 

And  2,  that  the  Synods  of  the  Slaveholding  States  be  requested  to 
report  to  the  next  General  Assembly,  — 

1.  The  number  of  Slaveholders  in  connection  with  the  Churches, 
and  the  number  of  Slaves  held  by  them.' 

2.  The  extent  to  which  Slaves  are  held  from  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity imposed  by  the  Laws  of  the  States,  the  obligations  of  guardianship, 
and  the  demands  of  humanity. 

3.  Whether  the  Southern  Churches  regard  the  sacredness  of  the 
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marriage  relation  as  it  exists  among  tlie  Slaves ;  whether  baptism  is 
duly  administered  to  the  children  of  the  Slaves,  professing  Christianity  ; 
and,  in  general,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  provision  is  made 
for  the  religious  well-being  of  the  enslaved. 

And4,— 

That  this  Assembly  do  earnestly  exhort  and  beseech  all  those  in  our 
Church  who  are  happily  relieved  from  any  personal  connection  with  the 
institution  of  Slavery,  to  exercise  due  patience  and  forbearance  toward 
their  brethren  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  remembering  the  embar- 
rassments of  their  peculiar  position,  and  to  cherish  for  them  that  frater- 
nal confidence  and  love  to  which,  as  Christian  brethren,  they  are  enti- 
tled, and  which  they  the  more  need  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  trials 
by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

This  Eeport,  thus  wise  and  temperate,  met  with  a  warm  opposition. 
Not  on  account  of  the  reaiSrmation  of  the  Detroit  Resolution.  For,  as 
tlic  Laws  of  no  Slave  State  permit  Emancipation  on  the  soil,  and  as 
every  Slave  is  held  for  his  own  good,  of  course, 

"Its  taxing,  like  a  wild  goose,  flies, 
Unclaimed  by  any  man." 

The  objection  was,  the  impertinence  of  the  Assembly  in  presuming  to 
inquire  into  the  business  arrangements  and  private  amusements  of  the 
Southern  Saints,  at  all.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to 
amend  the  Report  liy  adding  a  number  of  interrogatories,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Northern  Synods,  of  which  the  following  are  a  part :  — 

1.  The  number  of  Northern  Church  members  who  traffic  with 
Slaveholders,  and  are  seeking  to  make  money  by  selling  them  Negro 
clothing,  hand-cuffs,  and  cowhides. 

'J.  How  many  Northern  Church  members  are  concerned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  building  and  fitting  out  ships  for  the  African  Slave-trade, 
and  the  Slave-trade  between  the  States. 

•S.  How  many  Northern  Cluireh  members  have  sent  orders  to  New 
Orleans,  and  other  Southern  Cities,  to  have  Slaves  sold,  to  pay  debts 
coming  to  them  from  the  South.     [See  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'] 

****** 

8.  How  many  Northern  Church  members,  ministers  especially,  have 
advocated  murder  in  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

9.  How  many  Northern  Church  members  own  stock  in  underground 
Railroads,  running  off  Fugitive  Slaves,  and  Sabbath-breaking  Railroads 
and  Canals. 

10.  That  a  Special  Committee  be  sent  up  Red  River,  to  ascertain 
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whetber  Legree,  wlio  whipped  Uncle  Tom  to  tleatb.  (and  a  Nortbern 
gentleman)  be  not  still  in  connection  witb  some  Northern  Chm-ch,  in 
good  and  regular  standing. 

11.  How  many  Northern  Church  members  attend  meetings  of 
Spiritual  Rappers  —  are  Bloomers  —  or  Women's  Eights  convention- 
alists. 

12.  How  many  are  cruel  husbands. 

13.  How  many  are  hen-pecked  husbands. 

The  Report,  after  a  long  discussion,  mainly  turning  on  the  question 
of  impertinent  interference,  was  indefinitely  postponed,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Previous  Question.  Such  strong  remonstrances,  however, 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Spees,  of  Galena,  Sudmway,  of  Geneva, 
and  Hopkins,  of  Elyria,  the  last  of  whom  said  that  "  he  knew  there 
were  presbyteries,  and  more  than  one,  that  were  represented  here  for 
the  last  time,  if  this  were  to  be  the  law,"  that  the  postponement  was 
reconsidered.  It  was  discussed  at  subsequent  sessions,  and  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  84  to  35  —  89  being  absent ;  in  other  words, 
dodging  the  question.  Two  Protests  were  offered,  by  members  of  the 
minority.  Surely,  our  Southern  brethren  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  treatment  they  have  received,  and  the  Evangelical  Christians  of 
the  British  Islands  will  see  how  false  are  the  charo;es  brouoht  against 
the  American  Church,  by  such  infidels  as  Mrs.  Stowe,  of  any  neglect 
of  duty  in  the  premises. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  proof  the  Assembly  gave  of  a  wise  spirit 
of  conciliation.  A  History  of  the  Division  of  the  Church,  it  seems,  has 
been  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judd.  TVe  infer,  from  the  discussions, 
that  this  Reverend  gentleman  was  left  to  commit  the  imprudence  (not 
to  say,  impropriety,  in  so  grave  a  case,)  of  telling  the  truth  as  to  the 
momentum  which  Slavery  gave  to  the  wedge  which  split  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  two.  An  opportunity  was  now  given  to  this  erring 
brother  to  retrace  his  steps.  It  being  understood  that  a  new  edition 
was  to  be  published,  the  proper  Committee  reported  that  such  altera- 
tions as  the  author  and  tiie  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  might 
choose  to  make,  1)6  approved  also  by  the  Assembly.  This  gave  rise  to 
an  animated  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
author  had  expressed  a  willingness  "  to  alter  the  book  so  as  to  ansioer 
its  purpose  in  all  parts  of  the  Church."  Mr.  Niles,  of  Fox  River, 
said  that  the  book  could  not  be  circulated  at  the  North  with  the  parts 
relating  to  Slavery  left  out,  and  Mr.  Magruder,  of  Mississippi,  said  it 
could  not  circulate  at  the  South  if  they  were  retained,  and  he,  wisely. 
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sniT'^estcd  that  there  should  be  two  editions,  one  for  the  South  and  one 
for  the  North.  That  valuable  divine,  Dr.  Eddy,  however,  finally  set- 
tled the  matter  by  moving  a  substitute,  which,  instead  of  endorsing  the 
book,  commended  it  to  the  examination  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Church,  with  the  view  to  the  attainment  of  a  correct  history  of  the  pain- 
ful disruption  of  the  Church.     This  passed  unanimously. 

But  while  so  much  of  holy  time  was  wasted  on  the  immaterial  and 
disorderly  question  of  whether  Christians  can  properly  buy  and  sell  one 
another,  with  all  the  incidents  of  ownership,  we  can  relieve  the  distress 
of  our  readers  by  assuring  them  that  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law 
were  not  neglected.  The  subject  of  "a  uniform  posture  in  prayer, 
singing,  and  hearing,  mode  of  administering  the  sacrament,  and  all 
other  parts  of  public  worship,"  was  considered  and  referred  to  the 
next  Assembly.  The  offence  of  promiscuous  dancing  was  rebuked  as 
follows :  — 

•Resolved,  That  the  fishionablc  amusement  of  pi^omiscuous  dancing 
is  so  entirely  unscriptural,  and  eminently  and  exclusively  that  of  the 
"world  whicli  licth  in  wickedness,"  and  so  wholly  inconsistent  witli  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  with  that  propriety  of  Christian  deportment,  and 
that  purity  of  lieart  whicli  liis  followers  are  bound  to  maintain,  as  to 
render  it  not  only  improper  and  injurious  for  professing  Christians  cither 
to  partake  in  it,  or  (jualify  their  ciiildren  for  it  by  teaching  them  tlie 
art;  but  also  to  call  for  the  faitliful  and  judicious  exercise  of  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  Sessions,  when  any  of  the  members  of  their 
Churches  have  been  guilty. 

Also,  it  was  decided  that  a  man  may  not  marry  Ms  own  sister's 
daughter!  A  question  which  we  had  never  conceived  could  have 
been  suggested  in  any  civilized  Assembly,  Religious  or  Secular.  It 
was  movetl  to  postpone  it  indefinitely,  which  was  lost.  And  on  the  final 
question,  the  Resolution  passed,  with  hut  two  or  tltree  dissenting 
voices  !  Perhaps  the  next  Assembly  will  reaftirm  the  first  prohibition 
in  the  list  of  Prohibited  Degrees  —  '"a  man  may  not  marry  his  Grand- 
mother !  "  We  commend  the  action  of  this  venerable  Assembly  to  the 
Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  hoping  that  they  will  see 
whether  the  accusations  brought  by  the  Abolitionists  against  the  Amer- 
ican Church  be  railing  ones,  or  no. 

In   the   General  Assembly  of  the  Old  School,  held  in  Philadelphia 

about  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  Slavery  was  carefully  and  skillfully 

avoided.     It  came  u})  accidentally,  however,  on  a  proposal  to  renew  the 

Correspondence   of    the   Assembly   with    the   General   Assembly   of 

11 
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Ireland,  wbich  had  been  Lroken  off  a  few  years  before,  because  that 
bodyhad  prosumed  to  remonstrate  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  States  aga'inst  the  sanction  of  Slavery  by  the  Church.  The 
Committee  on  Correspondence  reported  against  the  renev/al  and  also 
against  opeaing  a  Correspondence  with  the  Free  Church,  (although  it 
has  not  yet  ''sent  back  that  money!")  and  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  i^'cotland.  In  the  discussion  to  which  the  subject 
gave  rise,  it  ivas  expressly  avowed  that  it  was  because  of  the  Public 
Opitiion  surrounding  those  Churches  in  the  j\Iother  Country  that  it 
\v(iul  1  be  unsafu  to  hold  any  Correspondence  with  th'>ni.  We  hope 
fh:i'  'u'-c  >igns  of  scii^iliviMiess  will  encourage  Briti.-li  Cln-istians  to 
p^^r-i.-i  i'!  |ii^->iiiu  Aiiti-  l;r.  ei\  duty  upon  the  men  and  bodies  calling 
tl.cui.-rlves  liy  iliat  name  in  ih;.-  ci'Unn'v.  'i  liat  their  exlioiti^ti' ns  aie 
reiccfed  i>  nn  >ii;n  tluit  tliev  tail  of  tin  ii  (ifi'.  And  we  liu.-t  that 
wliat  wc  Lave  told,  out  of  their  owi  inontlis,  as  to  ;hu  ■  oiidiu-t  of  these 
bodies  on  tiie  sulij'ct  of  Slavery,  and  what  we  have  yet  to  tell,  w.li 
instruct  tlie  ('hutches  of  the  Biiti>h  Islands  a.>-  to  weiuh'  to  be  given  to 
the  charges  of  iiiudelity  hurled  \.y  tl;ese  men  at  the  Abolitionists  wlio 
expose  their  shortcomings. 

Within  the  last  year  o:  two,  a  new  organization,  of  a  cliaracteristie 
kind,  has  been  gathered.  It  is  called  the  Southern  xVid  Soci<  ;v,  and 
is  meant  to  fill  the  gap  which  the  pertinacity  of  Abolitionism  has  made 
in  the  forces  of  the  Home  Jlissionary  Society.  The  usefulness  of  that 
Society,  it  seems,  has  been  crippled  at  the  South  by  a  rule  which  it 
has  adopted  refusing  aid  "  to  any  minister  or  missionary,  however 
faithful,  laborious,  or  self-denying,  who,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
a  Slaveholder."  This  fanatical  exclusiveness  has  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  Southern  Christians  in  the  Home  jMissionary  Society,  and 
they  have  pieferred  going  without  the  advantages  of  Gospel  preaching 
to  having  it  administered  by  persons  even  suspected  of  the  taint  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  heresy.  To  supply  this  necessity,  the  Southern  Aid 
Society  has  been  formed,  and  when  we  say  that  the  Eev.  Drs.  Cox, 
Bktiiune,  Baird  and  Eddy,  and  Mr.  IIallock,  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  are  on  the  Executive  Committee,  we  are  sure  that  none  of 
our  readers,  who  have  ever  heard  of  them,  can  doubt  that  the  laborers 
they  will  send  out  into  the  Southern  Vineyard  will  be  free  from  all 
spot  or  blemish  of  Abolitionism.  How  the  new  Society  has  prospered 
in  its  Gospel  Work  we  have  not  heard. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  many  Churches  and  Eeligious  Conven- 
tions have   taken  action  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  within  the  last  two 
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years.  Perhaps,  the  subject  has  never  been  more  agitated  in  the 
pulpit  than  it  has  during  that  time.  The  indignities  which  were 
heaped  upon  the  signers  of  tlie  Clerical  Kemonstrance  against  the 
Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  the  effect  of  arousing  a  natural 
resentment  and  of  opening  many  mouths  that  had  been  usually  dumb. 
Metropolitan  congregations  were  startled  and  sometimes  shocked  by  the 
extreme  opinions  uttered  by  lips  which  were  supposed  to  be  her- 
metically sealed  on  the  forbidden  theme.  I\Iany  of  these  ebullitions  were 
merely  spasmodic  and  have,  long  since,  subsided,  and  the  old  calm  has 
settled  down  on  pulpit  and  on  pews.  But  in  many  a  rural  parish  the 
Gospel  of  Freedom  has  been  well  preached,  and  we  doubt  not  its  fruits 
will  yet  be  seen  when  the  harvest  comes  in.  Of  these  we  can  only  speak 
in  the  gross,  rejoicing  to  acknowledge  fidelity  wherever  we  can  find 
it,  and  hoping  for  even  better  things  in  the  time  to  come.  While  on 
this  topic,  wc  are  happy  to  say  that  the  faithful  and  persevering  labors 
of  Mr.  John  Jay,  in  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York,  for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Colored  Churches  in  the 
Convention,  have  met  with  the  success  they  deserve.  The  ministers 
and  deleo'ates  of  the  Colored  Churches  arc  now  admitted  to  their 
canonical  privileges  and  legal  rights.  The  zeal  and  constancy  with 
which  Mr.  Jay  has  maintained  the  cause  of  this  oppressed  and 
despi''>d  class  of  churchmen  bears  honorable  witness  to  the  consistency 
of  his  Christiah  character,  and  is  worthy  of  the  great  Anti-Sla\ery 
name  he  bears. 


TuE  American'  lioAiiD. 

It  has  been  the  business  of  tli(3  Anti-Slavery  Annalist  to  watch  and 
record  the  procoediiigs  of  the  AiiiL'rie.iu  Uoanl  of  Coniniis>ii)ners  for 
Foreign  Mi>sion-,  and  to  point  out  tliu  particulars  in  which  vSlavery 
had  interfered  with  its  task  of  evangelizing  the  world.  Si-arcely  a 
year,  never  a  Triennial  rdeeting.  has  passed  without  b^.arin^  witness  to 
the  truth  of  Mr.  1>,knev's  assertion  that  the  American  Clinrch  is  the 
Bulwark  of  Slavery.  During  the  last  year,  at  its  Great  .^lueting  at 
Hartford,  the  Boj'rd  took  action  which  has  been  claimed  by  its 
friends  as  a  sufhcient  defence  of  its  character  from  this  terrible 
imputation.  Several  years  ago,  the  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slav'ery  Society  contained  an  account  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Treat, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  to  the  Missionaries  among  the 
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Indians,  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by  them  in  regard  to  Converts 
who  were  Slaveholders  and  the  course  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  it. 
This  Letter,  such  as  it  was,  was  never  sanctioned  directly  by  the  Board, 
though  it  was  permitted  to  rest  uncondemned  aud  to  have  such  weight 
with  the  Missionaries  as  the  character  of  the  writer  might  give  to  it. 
It  was  never  admitted  by  the  Abolitionists  to  be  in  any  sufficient 
measure  what  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded.  It  was  a  time- 
serving device  to  put  off  the  evil  day  when  Slavery  would  have  to  be 
met  face  to  face,  if,  indeed,  that  day  could  not  be  put  off  forever.  And 
yet  it  is  the  passage  of  Resolutions  by  the  Board,  at  the  Hartford 
Meeting,  which  are  regarded  as  an  endorsement  of  the  Treat  Letter, 
that  is  dwelt  upon  as  the  proof  that  the  Board,  if  it  ever  occupied 
a  Pro-Slavery  position,  has  now  nobly  disentangled  itself  from  it. 
This  is  the  gloss  put  upon  this  action  of  the  Board,  not  only  by  those 
who  could  never  see  anything  in  it  to  blame  ;  but  even  by  persons  and 
presses  claiming  to  rank  as  Anti-Slavery  in  principle,  and  deriving  from 
that  pretension  no  small  part  of  their  influence  and  reputation.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  occasion  of  this  action  of  the  Board,  and  a  short 
analysis  of  the  Treat  Letter,  from  which  the  healing  vu'tue  is  assumed 
to  have  gone  forth,  will  enable  our  members  and  readers  to  judge  how 
far  this  good  opinion  is  deserved. 

In  the  year  1853,  the  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  (which  is  its 
Legislature)  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  Missionary  Teachers  in 
charge  of  the  Schools  in  the  Nation  from  teachino-  Slaves  and  the 
children  of  Slaves  in  the  same  Schools  with  the  Choctaw  children. 
All  that  the  Missionaries  obtained  by  their  time-serving  course  in  the 
Church  was  the  reproach  of  being  Abolitionists,  because  they  carried 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Board  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
Schools  of  the  Mission.  The  Missionaries  laid  the  matter  before  the 
Board,  and  after  discussion  there  was  spirit  enough  roused  in  its  torpid 
breast  to  pass  a  Eesolution  that,  unless  the  Act  just  referred  to  were 
repealed  by  the  Council,  they  would  withdraw  their  Teachers  and  the 
sums  of  money  they  had  been  yearly  contributing  towards  their 
support.  This  was  well,  but  it  was  hardly  enough  to  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  so  old  an  offender.  The 
following  series  of  Resolutions  were  therefore  introduced,  which  it  is 
assumed  takes  the  ground  of  Mr.  Treat  in  his  famous  Letter,  and  is. 
therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  cover  up  all  former  short-comings  and  far- 
reachiugs  of  the  Board  :  — 
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Resolved,  That  the  Board  acknowledgo  with  gratitude  to  God,  the 
wisdom  and  fidelity  with  which,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  documents  that 
have  beeu  submitted  to  them,  the  Prudential  Committee  are  advising 
and  directing  the  Missionaries  among  the  Choctaws,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  asserted  by  them  in  their  correspondence  with  that 
Mission,  reported  to  the  Board  in  1848. 

EesrAved,  Tliat  tlie  decision  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Missionaries,  not  to  conduct  the  Boarding  Schools  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  presented  by  the 
recent  legislation  of  the  Choctaw  Council,  meets  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  to 
go  and  teach  all  nations,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
Avhich  is  the  warrant  of  Christian  Missions,  is  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed  in  all  the  operations  and  by  all  the  Missionaries  of  this  Board ; 
and  that  while  our  Missionaries  among  the  Choctaws  are  allowed,  in 
fact,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  persons,  of  whatever  complexion  or 
condition,  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  to  })reach  it  in  all  its  applica- 
tions to  human  character  and  duty,  they  are  to  continue  patiently  in 
their  work. 

It  is  worth  while,  now,  briefly  to  recur  to  the  Treat  Letter,  and  see 
whether  its  formal  assumption  could  have  such  plenary  power  of 
absolution  as  is  claimed  for  it.  We  have  not  room  for  the  vfhole 
paper ;  but  we  believe  that  its  substance  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  — 

It  declares  Slavery  to  be  an  unchristian,  corrupt,  wicked,  and 
grossly  demoralizing  system,  but  maintains  that  slaveltolding  is  not 
necessarily  sinful. 

It  affirms  that  the  truth  respecting  Slavery  and  Slaveholding  (i.  e., 
the  doctrine  above  stated)  should  be  communicated,  at  some  time  and 
in  some  manner,  by  the  Missionaries,  to  their  cone;re2;ations  in  jreneral 
and  their  converts  in  particular. 

It  assumes  that  Slaveholders,  intending  to  continue  such,  may  give 
credible  evidence  of  piety,  and  must  not,  for  their  Slaveholding,  be 
refused  admission  to  the  Church ;  but  intimates  that  they  ought  to 
prove  themselves  free  from  the  guilt  of  Slavery,  and  suggests  several 
ways  in  ivhich  they  may  satisfactorily  do  this. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  by  the  Missionaries,  of  Slaveholding 
church-members,  (intending  to  continue  such,)  it  recommends  that 
emancipation  be  advised  where  duty  to  the  Slaves  aduiiis  of  that ;  and 
whe7'e  it  does  not,  advises  that  special  pains  be  taken  to  promote  their 
social  and  religious  welfare. 
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Eeminiling  the  Missionaries  of  a  fonner  letter,  in  wliicli  they  were 
directed  not  to  buy,  and  advised  not  to  hire  Slaves,  it  expresses 
profound  regret  at  the  number  still  hired,  and  recommends  further 
inquiry  into  the  supposed  necessity  of  this  practice. 

The  phraseology  of  this  letter  constantly  reminds  one  of  that  item  of 
the  Southern  code  which  treats  of  the  death  of  a  Slave  "  under 
moderate  correction."  Amidst  a  vast  amount  of  very  edifying  talk 
about  the  wickedness  of  Slavery  in  general,  it  distinctly  makes  these 
concessions  :  That  the  Missionaries  may  hire  Slaves  if  they  choose, 
and  that  any  church-member  may  hold,  buy  and  sell  them,  if  he  will 
only  say,  persistently,  that  he  does  not  hold  them  "  with  a  selfish 
spirit  and  for  selfish  purposes,"  and  does  not  buy  and  sell  them  "as 
articles  of  merchandize." 

The  utmost  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board, 
is,  that  they  amount  to  an  endorsement  of  the  letter  of  which  we 
have  thus  given  a  sunnnary.  We  humbly  submit,  that  if  the  Board 
had,  categorically,  accepted  the  Treat  Letter  as  their  own,  and  had 
put  it  torth  under  their  own  hand  and  seal,  it  would  be  rather  a 
confirmation  than  a  contradiction  of  the  charges  brought  against  them 
by  the  Abolitionists.  And,  as  it  was,  the  passage  of  the  Resolutions 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  IVesident  of  the  Board,  and  by  other 
weighty  members,  on  the  very  ground  that  they  contained  a  virtual 
endorsement  of  the  Treat  Letter  !  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
never  been  adopted  by  the  Board,  but  allowed  to  lay  on  its  table,  alter 
strong  opposition  to  it  at  the  beginning,  from  L'^4S  to  18.i4,  not  on 
account  of  its  I'ro-Slavery  concessions,  but  of  the  censure  of  Shivery, 
in  the  abstract,  which  attended  them.  \Mien  we  remember  this,  and 
remember  also  that  it  was  with  the  full  coneuirence  of  the  Board  that 
Slaveholders  were,  at  first,  received  into  ,he  Mi.>sion  Churches  —  tliat  the 
matter  of  acceptance  or  rejection  was  then  in  their  own  power,  and  that 
the  corruption  of  the  3Iission  Churches  has  directly  resulted  from  that 
of  the  Missionaries  and  their  employers  —  that  they  suffered  this 
"Anti-Christian  system  "  to  remain  in  their  Churches,  undisturbed  by 
even  a  remonstrance,  until  it  was  assailed  by  "  the  world  "  without  — 
and  that  they  now  venture  to  assail  a  single  item  of  the  Slave  system 
(the  prohibition  of  teaching  Slaves  to  read)  otdy  after  the  assurance 
that  they  uuist  lose,  else,  the  support  of  their  largest  contributors  in  the 
North  or  West  —  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate  the  guilt  and  the 
ditHculty  of  their  position.  The  guilt  they  do  not  fear  to  retain  ;  but 
the  difficulty,  strange  to  say,  they  seem  successfully  to  have  evaded  ; 
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for  that  portion  of  the  religious  and  secular  prcsp,  wliich  called  upon 
them  for  niorc  efficient  action,  ( including  the  Tribune,  the  Evangelist, 
and  the  Independent,)  regard  their  late  Eesolutious  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  "Tkkat  Letter,"  and  that  letter  as  perfectly  satit^factory  ! 

That  the  Churches  of  the  North,  East,  and  West,  and  tlieir  intelligent 
representatives,  lay  and  clerical,  at  the  meeting  just  finished,  should 
be  willing  to  accept  sucli  actici  as  satisfactory,  !-hows  that  their  stand- 
ard of  right  is  too  low,  and  th'  a-  spirit  of  enterprise  too  small  to  make 
them  useful,  even  as  cou|)era'  rs  in  their  own  special  department  of 
Church  action  against  Slaver,  It  seems  to  lie  settled  that  even  the 
average  body  of  what  they  sooerciliously  call  "  th{  woihl,"  is  to  })rc- 
cede  the  Church  in  Anti-Slrv.ry  labor.  ]5ut  tins  state  of  thing-  is 
easily  explained.  "The  discijie  is  not  above  liis  inasfer,"  and  wliere 
tb.c  Clei'iv  hiilil  liiick,  we  canl)'^  exjiect  the  Chiuclies  to  t;o  fnrward. 

The  tuniiiig  ]i"!iit  of  the  a'-optidii  of  tlie  llc-olutioiis  was  clearly  a 
p;'cuuiarv  one.  I)r.  llvcoN  s:  ;  1,  "The  views  of  t/isi'  ir/io  Inrnish 
our  fuii'ls  inii>t  (jaidc  oar  if^/io/i."  Tl)e  llev.  Mi'.  !'.\tti;v  said, 
"These  views  are  essential  to  t';e  per  ectioii  oi  ilie  llepoir,  an'  nothing 
else  will  siti-fv  tlu;  iV'oplc  and  Clergy  of  New  Knghuid."  i  r.  >tuk- 
TKVANT,  of  Illinois,  ^aid,  "The  Western  Chnrehes  distrust  the  position 
of  this  Board  on  the  subjeet  of  slavery,  and  notliirig  less  than  the 
adoption  of  these  Resolutions  will  retain  t!.i;ii  in  connection  with  it." 
Dr.  P)KECiiiiii  said  of  the  Western  people.  "They  love  this  IJoard  ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  retain  tlieir  sympathy,  you  nuist  adopt  these  Eesolu- 
tions."  Rev.  Dr.  Holbrook,  of  Chi(-ago,  asserted  the  same  thing  of 
the  North-west,  and  Dr.  Todd  of  the  Day  ^'tate  and  the  Granite  8tate. 
And  the  Rev.  Dr.  PuMkov,  whose  oftieial  connection  with  the  Board 
gave  great  weiglit  to  his  testimony,  allirmcd  that  "no  a(tion,  less  than 
or  different  from  the  Resolutions,  would  harmonize  the  Churches  of  the 
North."  Under  the  urgency  of  these  statements,  in  spite  of  the  desire 
of  weighty  members  for  indefinite  postponement,  the  Resolutions  were 
adopted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  young  Anti-Slavery  character  of  the  Board, 
and  for  the  presses  and  persons  wlio  had  hailed  these  Resolutions, 
endorsing,  as  it  was  said,  the  Treat  Letter,  a  second  Treat  Letter 
appeared  soon  after,  which  was  but  too  plain  a  commentary  on  the  first. 
If  it  were  the  Anti-Slavery  spirit  31r.  Treat  had  infused  into  his 
famous  Letter,  which,  in  a  second  decoction,  was  potent  enough  to  cure 
the  chronic  Pro-Slaver3'  of  the  Board,  in  the  opinion  of  such  papers  as 
the  Evangelist  and  the  Independent,  it  is  instructive  to  learn  from 
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head  cparters  what  Mr.  Tp.eat  thought  of  liis  sovereign  panacea  him- 
self. This  action  of  the  Board  having  naturally  excited  observation 
and  censure  in  the  South,  Mr.  Tkeat  thought  it  necessary  to  make  his 
own  position  clear,  and  accordingly  he  addressed  the  following  Letter 
from  the  Missionary  House  to  the  editor  of  a  paper  which  had  criticised 
his  conduct  in  the  matter. 

Missionary  House,  Boston,) 
October  7,  1854.  ) 

Dear  Sir  :  — 

In  your  paper  of  this  date,  you  publish  an  extract  from  the  Watch- 
man and  Observer,  and  then  inquire  —  "Is  this  a  fair  and  truthful 
statement  ?  Did  Mr.  Treat  endeavor  to  persuade  Missionaries  to 
exclude  Slaveholders  from  the  communion  ?  Did  he  treat  them  with 
threats  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  course,  the  Board  would  cut  them 
off?  Did  he  tlius  undertake  to  speak  for  the  Board  V  "  To  each  and 
all  these  interrogatories,  I  answer  ••  No."  And  I  must  be  allowed  to 
express  my  great  surprise  that  any  one  should  have  supposed  me  capa- 
ble of  such  conduct. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  B.  Treat, 
See.  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  31. 

Now  as  these  were  the  very  things  which  the  defenders  of  the  Board 
thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  formed  the  essence  of  the  Treat  Letter, 
by  the  endorsement  of  which  in  their  Eesolutions,  the  Board  had  purged 
itself  of  all  complicity  with  Slavery,  this  explanatory  codicil  was  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  those  who  had  committed  themselves  to  that  opinion. 
That  they  rallied  from  it,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  their  tone 
since,  in  England  and  in  this  Country.  The  Independent  soon  recov- 
ered so  far  as  to  attack  jMr.  Pillsbury,  last  winter,  with  brutal  scur- 
rility, for  simply  stating  and  proving  out  of  its  mouth,  how  the  Board 
stood  towards  Slavery.  To  the  slanderous  venom  of  its  assault  it  added 
the  amazing  meanness  of  refusing  to  insert  a  temperate  reply  !  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Henry  Ward  Bkecher  is  one  of  the  editors, 
or  stated  contributors,  of  the  Independent,  and  that  it  professes  to  be 
tlie  soundest  of  Anti-Slavery  papers,  could  we  have  a  stronger  proof 
than  this  of  the  palsying  influence  of  Slavery  on  even  generous 
natures,  when  they  stand  in  electrical  connection  with  those  who  hold 
the  chain? 

Now,  although  it  is  plain  enough  that  both  the  Letters  in  question 
and  the  Resolutions  of  the  Board  have  been  framed  with  a  studied 
indefiuiteness  of  expression,  which  might  be  adapted,  by  the  same  skill- 
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ful  rlieioricians,  to  whatever  turn  the  popuhir  mind  may  taho,  towards 
either  Slavery  or  Freedom,  in  the  coming  year,  they  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  positive  meaning  —  a  committal  of  the  writers  and  the  Board 
to  certain  definite  things  —  which  may  be  plainly  distinguished  by  the 
imhiased  searcher,  and  are  doulitful  only  to  those  who  insist  on  assum- 
ing the  fair  and  honest  dealing  of  tlie  writers.  Viewed  without  this 
prepossession,  it  is  manifest,  first,  (hat  tlie  I'onrd  have  cliosen  not  to 
rolin(|uish  their  connection  with  Slavcr3%  and  not  to  recall  their  explicit 
]ierniission,  given  in  tjic  first  "  Treat  Letter,"  that  Slaveholders,  intend- 
ing to  continue  such,  may  join  their  Churches ;  and  next,  that  tlioy 
have  chosen  to  wrap  this  action  or  inaction  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  to 
surround  it  with  so  much  censure  of  the  system  of  Slavery  m  general, 
to  interweave  with  it  so  many  cheap  technicalities  of  piety  and  charity, 
and.  by  the  partial  (potation  and  distorted  use  of  Scriptural  language, 
so  (fiilsely)  to  represent  themselves  as  occupying  the  same  position 
with  Christ  and  the  Apostles  —  that  we  are  justitied  in  sopposing  that 
they  intended  to  do  wliat  they  have  actually  doi^e,  namely,  to  bewilder 
and  mislead  the  simple  men  who  trusted  in  their  piety  and  honesty. 

Indeed,  in  any  other  case,  so  trium[(!iant  an  exultation  over  so  very 
moderate  an  expenditure  of  virtue  as  is  displayed  in  these  ilesolu- 
tions,  and  tlie  Tj-.eat  Letter  itself,  had  tlie  Loard  adopted  it,  would  be 
regarded  as  showing  liow  ])rofound  was  the  humiliation,  from  which  this 
was  regarded  as  an  advance.  But  we  arc  compelled  to  say,  that  it  is 
not  so  in  this  ease.  In  looking  back  at  the  antecedents  of  the  I>oard, 
it  is,  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  even  so  small  a  favor  as  this  should  be 
thankfully  received,  and  put  down  in  large  figures  on  the  credit  side 
of  its  account.  When  we  remember  how  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Slaveholding  Indians  to  the  Mission  Churches  was  put  off  from  year 
to  year ;  how  the  Missionaries  had  employed,  and  even  owned  Slaves, 
to  assist  them  in  tilling  that  portion  of  the  Vineyard  without  censure  ; 
how  insolently,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Slave-drivers,  they  replied  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary,  who  had  Ijcen  sent  to  look  into  the 
matter ;  how  they  found  no  condemnation  of  Slavery  by  Christ,  and  a 
recognition  and  regulation  of  it  by  the  Apostles ;  how  they  avowed 
that  they  had  admitted  Slaveholders  to  the  Churches,  and  would  again, 
and  defied  the  Board  to  do  anything  about  it;  we  may,  perhaps,  not 
be  surprised  that  the  world  should  accept  any  concessions  with  grati- 
tude. And  when  we  recollect  how  the  Board,  in  1S48,  virtually 
endorsed  the  action  uf  the  Missionaries,  showinc;  the  distinction  between 
Slavery  and  Slaveholding,  and  pointing  out  cases  in  which  it  was  inno- 
12 
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cent  and  even  laudable  to  hold  Slaves,  and  how  they  disclaimed  the- 
idea  that  Slaveholding  was  incompatible  with  Church-membership  ;  and 
how  the  Board,  the  next  year,  got  down  on  their  bended  knees  to  the 
Slaveholding  Missionaries  and  their  converts,  and  apologized  for  their 
interference  with  so  delicate  a  question,  and  assured  the  world  of  '■  their 
undiminished  confidence  in  those  servants  of  Christ ;  "  and  how  inge- 
niously they  evaded  the  responsibility  by  taking  the  position  that  the 
Missionaries  are  7iof  amenable  to  them,  hut  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Bodies 
with  which  they  are  connected,  for  their  faith  and  conduct ;  in  view  of 
all  these  things,  we  cannot  marvel  that  even  so  small  an  offering  as  this 
should  be  hailed  as  if  it  were  a  holocaust.  With  so  very  small  a 
capital  of  Anti-Slavery  grace,  it  is  nothing  surprising  that  the  Board 
should  desire  to  bolster  up  its  credit  by  all  the  external  aid  it  could 
command. 

In  every  commercial  community,  the  value  of  a  good  endorsement 
is  well  understood.  It  has  saved  many  a  tottering  credit,  and  bolstered 
up  many  a  rotten  character.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing  in  itself. 
The  best  names  on  'Change  would,  probably,  make  no  objections  to 
having  their  paper  voluntarily  endorsed  by  almost  anybody  of  a  toler- 
able standing.  Just  as  few  of  us  would  complain  of  our  honest  neigh- 
bors speaking  a  good  word  for  our  honesty  and  sufficiency.  But  it  is 
not  the  best  names  that  care  the  most  about  endorsements.  They  can 
stand  alone.  Probably  neither  Mr.  Astor  nor  Mr.  Girard  ever 
thought  the  value  of  their  notes  of  hand  at  all  increased  by  having  the 
name  of  anybody  else  on  the  back  of  them.  The  more  anxious,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  man  is  to  get  endorsers  and  guarantees,  the  more 
doubtful  is  his  standing.  He  must  have  somebody  to  lean  upon, 
because  he  cannot  stand  by  himself. 

This  application  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,"  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  "place  where  merchants  most 
do  congregate."  It  applies  equally  well  to  other  Congregations,  and 
to  the  burden  of  sin  as  well  as  to  that  of  debt.  Sinners,  of  all  grades, 
are  as  desirous  of  finding  some  persons  of  a  respectable  standing  to  help 
them  hold  up  the  pack  they  are  carrying  on  their  shoulders,  on  their 
pilgrimage  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  as  failing  traders  are  to  get 
substantial  persons  to  help  them  hold  together  their  crumbling  credit. 
And  it  behooves  those  to  whom  they  apply  to  be  as  wary  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other ;  lest,  peradvcnture,  they  enable  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of  his  crash  at  the  expense  of  honest 
tradesmen.     In  case  any  one  is  taken  in,  in  coDsequcnce  of  the  faith 
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given  to  tbe  endorser,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  moral  responsibility,  to 
a  yet  greater  extent  than  the  pecuniary  one,  would  rest  with  the  guar- 
antor of  the  bankrupt's  character.  And  this,  in  matters  of  Morals  as 
well  as  Money. 

It  is  certainly  not  at  all  strange  that  the  l^oavd  should  be  looking 
about  for  good  and  sufficient  endorsers  in  order  to  keep  up  its  character 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  They  have  done  this  before,  and  had  claimed, 
in  1S45,  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  unanimous  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  concurring  with  their  position,  that  Slavery 
does  not^  in  all  cases,  "  involve  individual  guilt  in  such  a  manner  tliat 
every  person  implicated  in  it  can,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  be  excluded 
from  Christian  fellowship !  "  This  year,  they  liave  found  great  com- 
fort in  the  words  of  encouragement  held  out  to  tliem  (in  ignorance,  we 
are  sure,  of  their  history,)  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sir  Edward 
North  Buxton,  and  other  English  persons  of  distinction  and  of  evan- 
gelical tendencies.  And  they  have  manifested  their  satisfaction  by 
electing  them  Honorary  Members  of  the  Corporation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  this  wish  of  the  Board  to  get  the  countenance  of 
English  Christians  of  distinction.  Nothinsi;  can  be  more  consistent 
with  their  own  whole  career  of  life  and  conversation.  But,  we  appre- 
hend, nothing  could  well  be  more  inconsistent  than  for  those  to  whom 
this  compliment  is  offered  to  accept  it,  in  the  shape  in  v/hich  it  offers 
itself  to  them. 

If  we  do  not  much  misremeraber  the  language  held  by  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  at  which  he  presided,  in  1853,  he  alluded  to  the 
support  which  Slavery  received  from  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
Religious  Public  of  America.  We  are  confident,  from  our  recol- 
lections of  his  Speech,  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  guilt 
of  the  professing  Christians  of  America  in  this  behalf.  Now,  we 
feel  assured  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Sir  Edward  JJdxton  did 
not  know,  when  they  said  the  things  touching  American  Missions, 
which  incurred  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  that  this  body  was 
verily  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Pro-Slavery  Ptcligious  Public 
Opinion  of  America  —  Pro-Slavery  Religion  incarnated  and  standing 
up  between  the  natural  sympathies  of  simple  Christians  and  their 
brethren  in  bonds.  Yet  their  whole  history  proves  this  to  be  true. 
For  successive  years,  at  every  Anniversary,  tlie  most  important  and 
exciting  business  was  to  smother,  or  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  its 
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Relations  with  Slavery,  ■which  some  impracticable  and  pragmatical 
member  of  Anti-Slavery  tendencies  vrould  persist  in  bringing  before  it. 
The  leading  men,  without  exception,  set  their  faces  like  flints  against 
any  agitation  of  the  subject.  When  they  could  not  hinder  its  being 
stirred,  they  have  used  all  the  craft  and  subtlety  they  were  masters  of 
to  luiddle  It  out  of  the  way.  It  has  virtually  proclaimed  (see  Eeport 
presented  to  Meeting  of  1845,)  that  Slavery  is  no  sin;  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Missionaries  to  meddle  with  it  directly  ;  and  that 
the  only  hope  of  its  Abolition  is  through  "  the  influence  of  the  Gospel, 
conveyed  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  !  "  Which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, conveyed  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  equanimity  or  self-complacency 
of  the  masters.  The  Report,  which  embodied  these  sentiments,  passed, 
not  without  opposition  in  debate,  but  without  a  dissenting  voice,  when 
it  came  to  a  vote. 

We  cannot  recapitulate  all  the  acts  of  the  Board  which  identify  it 
with  the  Slaveholding  and  Pro-Slavery  Religion  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  yet  of  tlie  remarkable  action  of  184G,  when  the  Board,  with  exem- 
plary consistency,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  Christian  morality, 
refused  to  make  polygamy  a  bar  to  admission  to  the  Mission  Churches. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  Board  has  been 
thrown  into  the  Pro-Slavery  scale,  in  every  instance  previous  to  this 
year,  if  its  action,  this  year,  be  allowed  to  savor  of  any  Anti-Slavery 
Grace.  It  is  true,  as  we  think  3Ir.  Birxey  proved  satisfactorily,  that 
'•the  American  Church  is  the  Bulwark  of  American  Slavery,"  and  as 
the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  affirmed,  that  there  Is  no  power  out  of  the 
Church  that  could  maintain  Slaverv.  if  the  Church  attacked  it  in  earn- 
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nest.  In  other  words,  Shnery  is  maintained  by  the  wicked  public 
sentiment  of  the  Nation.  The  sentiment  of  the  embodied  Rello;ious 
Sentiment  of  the  Nation,  is  the  most  fatal  element  of  this  Public  Opin- 
ion. The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  is  the  Representative 
Bcdy,  the  Quintessence  of  this  Pro-Slavery  piety,  which  makes  long 
prayers,  kneeling  on  the  prostrate  bodies  of  three  million  Slaves,  and 
ready  to  receive  their. value  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  We  trust 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Sir  Edward  Boxton,  and  the  other 
distinguished  Ensillshmen  who  have  been  invited  to  cast  in  their  lot 
among  them,  will  look  well  into  the  history  of  the  Board  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  will  see  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  has  left  undone, 
before  they  consent  to  lend  their  voice  and  countenance  to  the  men  who 
have  proved  themselves,  by  their  sins  of  omission  and  of  connnission,  to 
be  the  most  insidious  and  virulent  enemies  that  the  American  Slaves^. 
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and  their  friends,  have  had  to  encounter  in  their  Iife-lonf>'  conflict- 
Such  an  action  woukl  much  more  than  counteract  all  that  they  can  do 
at  home  for  the  Slave,  by  encouraging  the  hearts  and  strengthening  the 
hands  of  his  deadliest  enemies  here. 
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This  powerful  organization  still  continues  to  afford  the  weight  of  its 
vis  inertia  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  Slavery.  Existing-  to  disseminate 
religious  truth,  and  covering  the  whole  Country  as  its  field,  it  carefully 
refuses  to  circulate  any  Tract  which  contains,  even  by  allusion,  a  cen- 
sure upon  Slavery.  The  Censorship  of  France,  or  Eome,  or  Austria, 
is  not  more  strict  in  the  denunciation  of  everything  that  looks  towards 
political  freedom  in  any  publication  offered  for  the  press,  in  those  Coun- 
tries, than  is  this  self-appointed  Inquisition  in  expurgating  ever}-  work 
that  is  offered  to  it,  or  to  which  it  helps  itself,  of  everything  that  might 
be  dangerous  or  offensive  to  the  power  that  rules  our  Church  and  State, 
Neutrality  on  the  Slavery  Question  is  the  open  policy,  officially  avowed, 
of  tins  mighty  manuf^icturer  of  Public  Opinion.  And  what  Neutrality 
means,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  too  plain  to  need  explanation.  When  a 
ricli  and  powerful  Society,  claiming  to  be  composed  of  the  selectest 
spirits  of  the  Evangelical  Churches,  professing  to  be  arrayed  against  all 
Theological  and  Moral  evil,  refuses  to  notice,  in  any  way,  a  particular 
institution  or  practice,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  it  does  not 
regard  that  institution  or  practice  as  sinful.  And,  consequently,  the 
silence  of  such  a  Body  is  the  strongest  kind  of  consent  to  the  thing  it 
refuses  to  condemn,  and  all  that  the  doers  thereof  can  desire. 

An  instance  or  two,  out  of  many,  of  the  purifying  process  to  which 
publications  issued  I'y  the  Society  are  subjected  before  they  are  suffered 
to  pass  its  Quarantine,  may  not  be  unedifying  —  the  rather  that  some 
of  its  friends  have  ventured  to  interpose  a  denial  of  the  fact  between 
the  Society  and  its  accusers.  In  Mr.  Gurney's  "  Habitual  Exercise 
of  Love  to  God,"  on  page  142  of  the  original  edition,  is  the  following 
passage :  — 

"If  this  love  had  always  prevailed  among  professing  Christians, 
where  would  have  been  the  sword  of  the  Crusader  ?  Where  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade  ?  Where  the  odious  system  which  permits  to  man  a 
pro[)erty  in  his  fellow  men,  and  converts  rational  beings  into  market- 
able chattels?  " 
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In  the  Tract  Society's  edition,  the  passage  stands  thus  :  — 

"If  this  love  had  always  prevailed  among  professing  Christians, 
where  would  have  been  the  sword  of  the  Crusader  ?  Where  the  tor- 
tures of  the  Inquisition  ?  Where  every  system  of  oppression  and  wrong 
hy  which  he  who  has  the  power  revels  in  luxury  and  ease  at  the  expense 
of  his  fellow  men  V  " 

The  special  allusion  to  the  Slave  Trade  and  to  Slavery,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  totally  suppressed,  and  the  thought  in  Mr.  Gdrney's  mind 
travestied  by  a  general  reference  to  oppression  and  wrong  which  means 
nothing. 

Among  its  publications  the  Society  has  reprinted  Dr.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther's well  known  "  Essays  to  do  Good,"  admitting  in  the  preface, — 

"  In  this  edition,  such  portions  of  the  original  Essays  are  omitted, 
and  such  changes  have  been  made  in  the  phraseology,  as  might  be 
expected  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since  the  work  was 
written." 

The  natural  inference  from  this  language  is  that  nothing  had  been 
omitted  which  could  be  of  any  interest  to  the  reader  of  our  time  —  a 
change,  by-the-bye,  in  itself  bad  enough,  and  a  liberty  with  any  author 
not  often  excusable.  But  that  is  not  all.  On  page  44  of  the  Tract 
Society's  edition  is  this  passage  :  — 

"  0  that  the  souls  of  our  servants  were  more  regarded  by  us !  tliat 
we  might  give  a  better  demonstration  that  we  despise  not  our  own 
souls,  by  doing  what  we  can  for  the  souls  of  our  servants.  How  can 
we  pretend  to  Christianity,  when  we  do  no  more  to  christianize  our 
servants?" 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  read  this  as  Cotton  Mather  wrote  it,  and 
for  '-Servants"  substitute  the  word  -'Slaves,"  he  will  find  a 
difference,  and  still  greater  will  he  find  it  if,  after  the  word  "  Servants," 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  he  will  add  what  Cotton  Mather 
wrote,  and  what  the  Tract  Society  has  altogether  suppressed, 
namely :  — 

"  and  not  using  them  as  if  they  had  no  souls  !  That  the  poor  Slaves 
and  blacks  which  live  with  us  may,  by  our  means,  be  made  the 
candidates  of  the  heavenly  life  !" 

And  on  the  same  page  with  this  passage  a  whole  paragraph  of  strong 
condemnation  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  is  entirely  omitted. 
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This  is  an  act  of  an  old  date,  but  a  more  recent  instance  is  to  Le 
found  in  tlie  mutilation  of  the  IMemoir  of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  its  publications.  The  following 
passage,  occurring  on  page  67  of  the  English  edition,  is  entirely 
omitted :  — 

"  We  have  been  lately  much  interested  in  the  emancipation  of 
Slaves.  I  never  heard  eloquence  more  overpowering  than  that  of 
George  Thompson.  I  am  most  thankful  that  he  has  been  raised  up. 
0  that  the  measure  soon  to  lie  proposed  in  Parliament  may  be 
effectual." 

The  passage  on  page  87  referring  to  Mr.  Thompson's  visit  to  this 
country  and  the  aspiration  in  verse  for  its  success  is  also  struck  out. 
So,  in  other  places,  similar  suppressions  are  made  relating  to  the 
emancipated  West  Indian  Negroes  as  '•  no  more  degi-aded  lower  than 
the  brutes  —  no  more  bowed  down  with  suffering  from  which  there  is 
no  redress,"  and  as  now  being  able  to  "seek  the  sanctuary  fearless  of 
the  lash,"  and  "  to  call  their  children  their  own." 

It  has  been  intimated  that  these  suppressions  were  made  witli  the 
consent  of  Mrs.  Lundie,  the  authoress  of  the  work,  rather  than  have  it 
wholly  suppressed.  But  the  Remonstrance  of  the  Fourth  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Hartford,  which  brought  these  mutilations  before  the 
Society  and  the  world,  says  authoritatively  — "  we  Jcnow  that  the 
author,  Mrs.  Lundie,  while  in  this  country,  was  seen  by  one  of  yom- 
Secretaries  before  the  Society  republished  the  work,  and  though  urged 
to  consent  to  this  mutilation,  absolutely  refused,  declaring  that  the 
lines  sought  to  be  suppressed  were  precious  to  her  for  their  sentiment 
and  for  her  daughter's  sake  ;  that  the  Secretary  then  reminded  her 
that,  as  there  was  no  copyright  for  it  in  this  country,  the  Society  could 
go  on  and  publish  it  in  such  form  as  they  pleased  ;  and  that  she  replied 
that  she  knew  she  was  in  their  power  and  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased." 

It  is  immaterial  to  the  question  whether  the  changes  were  made  witli 
the  consent  of  the  authoress,  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  Society  will 
suffer  none  of  its  publications  to  appear  until  it  has  l)een  expurgated  of 
all  that  could  appeal  to  a  Slaveholder's  conscience,  or  wound  his 
prejudices,  is  equally  estalilished  in  both  cases.  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  instances,  —  these  will  suffice  as  a  specimen.  Perhaps, 
nothing  shows  more  conclusively  how  deeply  American  Christianity  is 
tainted  by  its  connection  with  Slavery  than  the  well  established  habits 
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of  the  great  dispensers  of  the  spiritual  food  of  the  nation.  The  l^ible 
Society  refuses  to  instruct  its  colporteurs  to  supply  the  bond  as  well  as 
the  free  with  the  Bread  of  Life ;  the  Tract  Society  permits  none  of  its 
spiritual  supplies  to  be  dispensed  until  all  savor  of  the  wholesome 
bitter  of  Anti-Slavery  truth  has  been  withdrawn  from  them  ;  and  the 
American  Board  goes  forth  into  all  the  World,  except  the  plantation, 
and  preaches  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  excepting  to  the  Slave,  the 
most  abject  and  wretched  of  all !  If  these  be  the  Prophets  and  the 
Priests,  what  must  bo  the  People  ? 

If  the  Tract  Society  needed  any  encouragement  and  comfort  in  the 
course,  upon  which  we  have  just  been  animadverting,  it  might  have 
found  it  in  the  cheerful  cooperation  and  approbation  of  its  own  servants. 
The  Colporteurs  of  that  Society  held  a  Convention  at  Eochester,  last 
January,  and  discussed,  among  other  things,  "  the  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing subject  of  Slavery."  Difficult  and  perplexing,  however,  as  it  may 
be,  these  devout  agents  found  strength  to  discntans-le  or  to  cut  it. 
After  discussing  the  question  with  "  a  Christian  feeling,"  which  a  pious 
correspondent  of  a  religious  paper  wishes  could  have  been  seen  and 
heard  by  botli  North  and  South,  they  settled  the  matter  briefly  and 
satisfactorily,  by  unanimously  coiicurring  in  the  position  taken  on  this 
great  question  by  the  Society,  to  wit,  entire  neuti'ality  and  silence  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery  !  Verily,  the  servant  is  not  better  than  his 
master,  nor  the  disciple  greater  than  his  Lord  !  It  may  be  noticed, 
moreover,  that  at  the  last  IMeeting  of  the  Tract  Society,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Nehemiau  Adams  was  elected  a  member  of  its  goveruuient  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  Inasmuch  as  that  eminent  divine  liad  not  long  before  put  forth 
a  tract  entitled  a  "  South-Side  View  of  Slavery,"  in  which  he  undertook 
to  put  the  erring  North  right  on  tlie  subject  of  Slavery,  and  to  teach 
them  "to  conquer  their  prejudices"  afresh  and  to  admire  the  providen- 
tial contrivances  of  the  arrangement,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  an 
unequivocal  and  unblushing  Pro-Slavery  cliaracter  is  thought  to  ]je  no 
bar  to  usefulness  in  the  administration  of  the  Tract  Society's  affairs. 
And,  if  we  are  not  mucli  mistaken  the  Piev.  Dr.  Natuan  Lord,  the 
President  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  had  put  forth  a  kind  of  Pastoral 
Letter  to  the  Clergy,  inviting  them  to  reconsider  the  heresies  which 
had  been  bringing  scandal  upon  Eeligion  and  to  see  whether  Slavery 
were  not  an  institution  divinely  established,  or,  at  least,  not  divinely 
condemned,  we  say  we  believe  that  leading  divine  is  an  officer 
of  the  Tract  Society,  notwithstanding  his  private  departure  from  the 
boasted   neutrality  of  the  body.     And  we   must  say  that  we  do  not 
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think  the  Tract  Society  could  find  two  men  better  qualified  to  sit  on 
the  inquisition  scat  of  their  Holy  Office,  keener  to  discern  or  sharper 
to  cut  off  whatever  is  infected  with  the  heresy  of  Freedom,  than  these 
two  great  Pro-Slavery  polemics. 


The  British  Islands. 

We  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  we  have  received  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  from  the  true  friends  of  the  Slave  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  Anti-Slavery  public  sentiment  of  these  islands, 
always  strong,  has  been  strengthened  and  reinforced  by  the  new  atten- 
tion Mrs.  Stowe's  book  and  visit  attracted  to  the  subject  of  Slavery. 
The  public  sentiment  of  England  and  of  the  Continent  is  sure  to  react 
strongly  upon  the  thin  skinned  sensitiveness  of  American  feeling.  Bluster 
and  bully  as  we  may,  we  have  always  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  the 
eye  of  Civilized  Europe  is  upon  us,  and  that  it  cannot  avoid  seeing 
many  things  we  would  gladly  conceal.  We  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
our  puljlic  course  for  many  years  has  been  such  as  to  bring  shame  on 
the  Republican  name,  and  v/e  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  as  we 
become  more  and  more  an  object  of  European  attention,  our  true  charac- 
ter is  better  and  better  understood.  In  former  days,  the  Liberalism  of 
Europe,  stretching  out  its  hands  for  help  wherever  it  could  hope  to 
find  it,  was  ready  to  take  us  at  our  own  account  of  ourselves,  and  to 
believe  that  we  were  in  earnest  in  our  denunciations  of  all  despotisms 
and  our  shoutings  for  Liberty  everywhere.  But  we  have  not  permitted 
the  delusion  to  last.  The  open  defence  of  Slavery,  on  its  merits,  not 
only  by  Slaveholding  politicians,  but  by  eminent  clergymen,  and  these 
not  only  of  the  Slave  States,  but  of  the  North  Country  as  well,  Doctors 
of  Divinity  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  Boston,  Theological 
Professors  and  Presidents  of  Colleges  —  these  things  may  not  sound  so 
strangely  to  us  who  are  to  the  manor  born  and  who  have  had  the 
blessings  of  religious  education.  But  to  simple  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Britain,  they  grate  on  their  cars 
and  are  shocking  to  tlieir  moral  sense  as  nothing  sliort  of  blasphemous 
railing  against  Cod  and  Christianity. 

It  is  tlie  public  sentiment  of  Europe,  and   especially  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  above  all  tlie  Public  t^uiitiincHtor  the  lleligious  Public,  tliat 
the  American  Abolitionists  invoke.     None  know  so  well  as  we  how  pow- 
erful is  the  opinion  of  this  public  everywhere,  and  as  we  have  strove 
13 
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long  and  earnestly  to  array  that  of  our  own  country  on  the  side  of  the 
Slave,  so  we  entreat  the  help  of  that  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  this 
endeavor  we  have  been  seconded  by  multitudes  of  warm-hearted 
Christians  of  every  denomination.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we  have- 
had  to  encounter  sectarian  opposition  scarcely  less  bitter  and  malevo- 
lent tlian  that  we  have  met  with  at  home.  Members  of  powerful  sects, 
connected  by  a  common  creed  and  common  rites  with  sects  of  the  same 
name  in  tliis  country,  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  boasted  light  of 
the  American  Church  is,  indeed,  but  darkness.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
hear  that  eminent  Doctors  in  the  Divinity  they  love  and  prize  are  in 
leacme  with  those  that  make  merchandize  of  the  souls  of  men  and 
baptize  Slavery  as  a  thing  appointed  and  ordained  of  God.  They  have, 
some  of  them,  refused  to  accept  such  a  report,  and  have  denounced 
and  persecuted  the  faitliful  men  that  have  borne  it  as  blasphemers 
and  evil-speakers.  The  most  malignant  slanders  against  prominent 
Abolitionists  have  been  eagerly  caught  at,  when  extended  to  them  from 
their  enemies  here,  and  spread  abroad  even  by  those  who  claim  to  be 
the  chiefest  of  the  English  Abolitionists.  This  has  been  renewed  even 
within  a  few  months  past  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pillsburt,  now  on  an 
Anti-Slavery  mission  in  England,  a  man  of  whom  the  world  and  the 
church  are  not  worthy,  than  whom  a  purer,  a  more  self-sacrificing,  a 
more  devoted  spirit  never  gave  itself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  poor  and 
the  outcast.  We  fully  understand  the  shock  which  the  statements 
made  by  the  Abolitionists  must  give  to  the  preconceptions  of  the 
English  brethren  of  Pro-Slavery  American  ministers  and  professors, 
and  we  ask  them  to  take  none  of  our  opinions  upon  trust.  If  we 
cannot  substantiate  what  we  say  as  to  the  malign  influence  of  what  may 
be  called  American  Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ, 
and  that  by  the  infallible  evidence  of  their  own  words  and  admitted 
actions,  let  us  receive  any  amount  of  condemnation  that  can  be  wreaked 
upon  our  heads. 

It  is  from  a  strong  sense,  which  none  but  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  this  cause  can  adequately  feel,  of  the  responsibility  of  British 
Christians  in  this  behalf  that  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  the 
subject  constantly  before  them.  It  is  for  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  Slave,  that  we  entreat  them  to  cease  to  add  their  weight  to  the 
burden  which  is  crushing  out  his  life.  A  unanimous  feeling  on  their 
part,  carried  out  in  action,  would  do  more  to  convert  their  brethren  in 
this  country  than  almost  any  conceivable  influence.  Let  the  Christian 
character  of  all  religionists  in  America  who  are  not  out-spoken  and 
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committed   Abolitionists  lie   denied,  and  with  this  let  Christian  com- 
munion and  recognition  be  cut  off,  as  in  the  case  of  notorious  immorality 
or  of  deadly  heresy,  let  the  pulpits   be   shut  to  the  most  celebrated 
Doctors  in  Divinity  and  the  Communion  Table  barred  against  the  most 
distinguished  lay  members,  who  have  the  smell  of  the  Slave's  blood 
upon  their  garments,  whether  as  Slaveholders  or  their  apologists,  and 
we  are  sure  that  a  blessing  would  wait  upon  such  iidelity.     We  arc 
happy   to  believe  that  juster  views  as  to  the  relations  of  American 
Eeligion  to  Slavery  are  spreading  in  the  Mother  Country.     The  Key 
to  Uncle  Tom's   Cabin  undoubtedly  did  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
religious  world  abroad  as  to  that  matter.     Tmt  the  persistent  fidelity  of 
the    British    Abolitionists,  who  are  in  intimate    connection   with    this 
Society,  of  their  organ  the  Anti-Slavery  Advocate,  and  of  the  foithful 
Americans  who  have  labored  there,  in  this  regard,  has  been  the  chief 
means  of  enlightening  honest  ignorance  on  the  subject.     At  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Dritish  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the 
Report  of  the    Secretary   (Mr.  Ciiamekovzow)  referred,  in  terras  of 
condemnation,  to  ''the  deplorable  position"  of  the  American  Churches, 
and  especially  of  the  American  Board  and  other  kindred  Associations, 
towards  Slavery.     It  also  referred,  with  regret,  to  the  formation  of  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  American  Board  in   London,  under  the  style   of  the 
Western   Turkey    Missions-Aid    Society.      This    brought    the    Kev. 
Cctiii;eut  G.  Youxg,  the  Secretray  of  this  new  Society,  to  the  rescue 
of  his  own  constituents  and  of  the  Board.     An  animated  discussion  of 
the    subject   ensued,  in   which  Mr.   Cuamerovzow  and  Mr.  George 
TuoMPSON   participated.     Mr.   Thompson   went   into   the   subject   at 
length  and  with  great  thoroughness  and  ability,  and  was  listened  to 
with  evident  sympathy,  in  spite  of  the  impatience  of  the  Chairman,  ^Ir. 
Samuel  Gurney,  to  put  an  end  to  the  subject.     This  gentleman  was 
so  disgusted  at  the  speech  of  Mr.  Tuompson,  and  at  the  way  in  which 
it  was  received,  that  he   refused  the  customary  vote  of  thanks,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  ever  taken  the  Chair,  or  that  he  did 
not  vacate  it  rather  than  listen  to  such  a  speech.     But  the  audience 
appeared  to  have  been  on  Mr.  Tuompson's  side. 

Their  weight  of  character  and  social  position,  joined  to  their  practical 
skill  and  cultivated  ability,  give  the  Pro-Slavery  American  Ministers 
a  great  advantage  over  the  untitled  and  plain  men  who  impugn  their 
Christian  character  before  the  British  Public.  The  leaning  of  the 
tribunal  is  almost  necessarily  on  their  side,  and  the  desire  of  sectarian 
unity  and  of  denominational  success,  is  a  strong  temptation  to  the  judge? 
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to  try  and  look  at  their  short-comings  with  the  eyes  of  the  accused  parties. 
It  becomes  the  more  imperative  upon  the  true  friends  Of  the  Slave  to 
endeavor  to  set  the  truth  in  order  before  all  willing  to  look  at  it,  and  to 
make  it  plain  to  them  what  it  is  that  sustains  Slavery.  We  think  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Slaveholders  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
confess  that  Slaveholding  is  wrong,  as  long  as  the  American  Church, 
as  a  Body,  refuses  to  treat  it  as  sin.  If  the  Organized  Piety  of  the 
Country  see  nothing  in  the  relation  of  a  Master  to  a  Slave  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character,  why  should  the  Master  be 
expected  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
sinner  more  than  other  men  for  doing  what  the  Church  does  not  con- 
demn ?  It  is  clear  that  Slaveholders  cannot  be  persuaded  to  repent  of 
the  sin  they  are  committing  as  long  as  the  Great  Eeligious  Teachers 
of  the  Country  treat  it  as  if  it  were  no  wrong  at  all  —  admitting  the 
Christian  character  and  ecclesiastical  equality  of  men  living  by  this 
very  wrong,  and  recognizing  them  as  successors  of  the  Apostles  and 
Members  of  the  Body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  how  double 
will  be  their  assurance  if  they  find  that  the  Christians  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  removed  to  an  impartial  distance  from  the  direct 
influence  of  Slavery,  concur  in  this  theological  separation  between  a  sin 
and  the  sinner  that  commits  it  —  condemning  the  act,  while  they  recog- 
nize the  Christian  character  of  the  agent !  The  British  Churches  have 
a  fearful  responsibility  in  this  matter,  scarcely  less  awful  than  that  rest- 
ing on  the  American  Churches  themselves,  so  great  is  the  influence  for 
good  or  for  evil  that  abides  with  them. 

Feeling  as  we  do  the  vital  importance  of  just  views  prevailing  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  strongest  support  of  Slavery,  we  could  not  but  feel 
very  deep  regret  at  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Stowe,  before  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  two  years  ago.  We  cannot 
believe  this  gentleman  capable  of  wishing  to  divert  the  eyes  of  his 
hearers  from  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Abolition,  by  the  raising 
of  a  specious  but  illusory  issue.  But  if  he  had  designed  to  do  this,  he 
could  hardly  have  done  it  more  effectually  than  he  did  in  laying  down 
the  propositions,  that  we  could  not  expect  to  convince  the  Slaveholders 
of  their  sin  as  long  as  we  continue  to  buy  their  cotton,  and  that  the 
only  possible  way  of  abolishing  Slavery  was  by  making  it  unprofitable 
as  compared  with  Free  Labor.  We  think  Dr.  Stowe  has  read  the 
"  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  to  very  little  purpose,  if  this  be  his  delib- 
erate opinion.  Is  this  his  doctrine  as  to  the  other  evils  and  sins  that 
are  in  the  World  ?     We  presume  that  he  is  one  of  the  Commissioners 
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for  Foreign  Missions.  Does  he  propose  to  root  out  Idolatry  among  the 
Nations  of  the*  Earth,  by  making  it  less  profitable  than  Christianity  ? 
Does  he  make  Practical  Religion  a  matter  of  Dollars  and  Cents  ?  We 
do  not  believe  that  he  does.  And  yet,  if  this  is  the  only  possible  way 
of  abolishing  "the  Sum  of  all  Villanies,"  is  there  any  more  feasible 
one  for  removing  the  single  sins  which  are  the  Units  of  that  Sum?  Is 
"the  foolishness  of  preaching"  effectual  for  the  conversion  of  mankind 
from  their  lesser  errors  and  sins,  but  utterly  inethcient  when  brought 
to  bear  on  the  very  grossest  form  that  human  avarice,  and  cruelty,  and 
lust  ever  assumed?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  sound  vision  sees  all 
vices,  and  crimes,  and  dishonesty  to  be  less  profitable,  in  the  end,  even 
in  a  money  point  of  view,  than  their  opposite  virtues.  But  it  is  hardly 
the  office  of  a  Christian  Minister,  as  it  strikes  us,  to  point  to  this  as  the 
only  way  of  salvation. 

We  believe  that  the  money  made  by  Slavery  is  by  no  means  the 
only  or  chief  motive  that  induces  the  Master  to  hold  on  to  his  Slaves. 
The  Slaveholders  are,  as  a  general  thing,  educated  and  intelligent  men. 
Their  business  is  Politics,  and  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Government. 
We  believe  that  they  know,  the  leaders  of  them  certainly,  that  they 
would  make  more  money  by  Free  than  by  Slave  Labor.  They  know 
as  well  as  we,  or  as  Homer,  that 


"  the  day 


Makes  man  a  Slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away;  " 

more  than  half  his  worth  as  a  producer  of  v,'ealt]].  Tbey  know  that 
the  hope  of  improving  his  own  condition,  and  that  of  his  children,  would 
be  an  infinitely  stronger  incentive  to  intelligent  labor  than  the  coarse 
stimulus  of  the  cart-whip.  Why,  then,  do  they  hold  on  to  the  System 
with  such  a  death  grasp  ?  Because  their  ancestors  and  ours  so  con- 
structed the  frame  of  our  National  Government  as  to  put  the  control  of 
the  whole  machine  into  their  hands,  as  long  as  they  remain  Slavehold- 
ers. Because,  by  the  Constitution  of  our  National  Government,  they 
were  erected  into  an  Oligarchy,  the  element  of  the  existence  of  which 
was  ownership  in  human  beings,  and  which  will  disappear  as  soon  as  that 
element  is  eliminated.  Perhaps  this  result  was  not  intended.  Perhaps 
it  does  not  flow  necessarily  and  logically  from  the  premises  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We  will  not  stop  to  argue  that  matter,  l^ut  the  fact  that  the 
Slaveholders  have  ruled  us,  and  still  do,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
one.  It  is  written  too  palpably  on  every  page  of  our  history.  Slavery 
is,  indeed,  a  most  fatal  institution  for  the  Soidh.     It  sits  like  a  Niirht- 
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tnare  on  its  prosperity  and  happiness.  But  it  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  political  power  of  the  Slaveholders  —  a  very  smUll  minority  of 
the  white  inhabitants,  but  absorbing  nearly  all  the  wealth  and  educa- 
tion—  by  which  they  have  absolute  control  over  the  Southern  States, 
and  an  eminently  governing  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  Union* 
And  what  Aristocracy  ever  renounced  the  elementary  principle  of  its 
power,  except  on  compulsion,  physical  or  moi"al  V  A  single  Tyrant  has, 
three  or  four  times  in  the  world's  history,  abdicated  his  dominion ;  an 
Oligarchy,  never  I  ! 

Now,  the  object  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  is  to  organize  a  Moral 
Compulsion,  which  shall  extirpate  this  Aristocracy.  To  bring  together 
all  the  elements  of  moral  hostility  to  Slavery,  wherever  they  may  exist, 
and  direct  them  with  terrible  concentration  against  it.  To  bring  every 
ray  of  intelligence  and  humanity  to  bear,  in  one  focal  blaze,  upon  this 
abnormal  Abomination,  and  to  destroy  it,  like  a  thing  of  darkness,  by 
the  light  of  Truth.  And  in  this  work  we  have  had  no  help  from  the 
American  Church.  It  has  been  busy,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  hands 
of  its  ministers,  members,  and  presses,  in  calumniating  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  doing  what  in  them  lay  to  palsy  their  hands 
and  hinder  their  full  success.  Nay,  worse ;  it  has  refused  to  reduce 
Slavery  into  the  category  of  mortal  sins.  It  welcomes  to  its  pulpits 
and  communion  tables,  and  lifts  to  the  high  phiccs  of  its  Assemblies, 
men  who  live  l)y  roblung  the  poor  of  thtir  wages,  who  deny  "  all  the 
charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother,''  by  law,  to  men  as  good  as  them- 
selves, and  who  refuse  to  them  what  they  themselves  profess  to  regard 
as  the  necessary  means  of  Salvation.  Who  give  the  most  effectual 
support  to  Slavery  —  these  lights  of  American  Christianity,  or  tlio 
Cotton-spinners  of  Manchester  and  Eochdale  ?  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  Dr.  Stowe  will  reconsider  his  positions,  and  see  that  Slavery  is 
entrenched  behind  more  effectual  breastworks  than  Cotton  bags  —  even 
pulpits  and  communion  tables,  and  resolutions  of  General  Assem- 
blies, Associations,  Conferences,  Conventions,  and  Boards  of  Commis- 
sioners. Its  roots  extend  deeper  than  to  the  pocket.  They  have  twisted 
themselves  about  the  very  heart-strings  of  this  people.  They  are  not 
to  be  reached  by  Political  Economy.  It  is  Religion,  in  its  highest 
and  purest  sense,  the  profoundest  and  most  practical  recognition  of  duty 
to  God  and  Man,  that  must  loosen  their  grasp.  If  the  Abolitionists 
have  been  compelled  to  take  the  teaching  of  this  Religion  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  whose  fault  was  it  ?  If  the  Church  will  come  up 
to  this  work,  and  put  forth  her  irresistible  power,  for  the  destruction 
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instead  of  the  comfort  of  Slavery,  she  shall  meet  with  no  obstruction 
from  the  Abolitionists.  Most  happy  should  we  be  to  see  her  bringing 
forth  figs  and  grapes,  instead  of  thorns  and  thistles  —  putting  forth  her 
strength  to  break  rather  than  to  bind  chains,  to  open  the  prison  doors 
rather  than  to  keep  guard  over  them. 

The  British  Abolitionists,  who  have  always  been  in  fellowship  with 
this  Society,  have  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  the  good  work  to 
which  they  have  put  their  hand.  With  a  singleness  of  purpose  and 
clearness  of  sight  truly  admirable,  they  have  given  themselves  to  their 
voluntary  task.  The  establishment  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Advocate,  a 
monthly  periodical,  has  been  at  once  a  sign  and  a  means  of  their  good 
wishes  and  good  work.  The  Advocate  has  been  chiefly  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Richard  D.  Werb,  of  Dublin,  whose  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  its  ability  and  its  thoroughness.  As  a  mode  of 
reaching  well-disposed  people,  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance, 
while  the  perfect  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Webb  with  tlie  whole  history  and 
all  the  bearings  of  the  Cause,  in  this  Country,  has  made  it  the  medium 
by  which  truths  regarding  men  and  things  here  could  be  laid  before 
that  public,  which  would  reach  them  in  no  other  way.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Advocate  is  a  self-supporting  instrumentality,  or 
whether  it  is  a  pecuniary  burden  on  the  Abolitionists  who  have  estab- 
lished it.  It  certainly  deserves  a  liberal  support  on  both  sides  tlie 
ocean,  as  containing  a  faithful  account  and  wise  commentary  on  the 
current  history  of  the  Cause  in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  our  means  of  attacking  Slavery,  from  the  opportunity 
it  gives  us  of  laying  the  facts  and  pliilosophy  of  the  Enterprise  before 
British  Abolitionists  in  the  columns  of  a  friendly  and  able  print.  We 
cordially  thank  the  faithful  friends  who  have  established  and  conducted 
this  new  organ,  and  assure  them  we  arc  deeply  sensible  of  the  service 
they  are  thus  doing  to  our  conmion  Cause. 

These  faithful  friends  of  ours  have  not  been  weary  in  their  well-doing. 
Public  Meetings  of  great  interest,  and  largely  attended,  have  been  held 
in  manv  different  cities.  In  Perth,  in  lielfiist,  in  Dundee,  in  Manches- 
ter,  in  Dublin,  in  London,  and  in  many  other  places,  important  and 
influential  Gatherings  have  assembled,  to  hear  and  to  see  for  thenii^elves 
what  tliey  could  do  for  the  help  of  the  American  Slave.  The  services 
of  Mr.  George  Thompson  have  been  called  again  into  the  Anti-Slavery 
field,  and  his  voice  has  again  been  heard  swaying  and  stimulating  great 
masses  of  men.  Last  autumn,  Mr.  Thompson  entered  upon  a  new  line 
of  duty  as  editor  of  the  Empire,  a  paper  which  represents  the  interests 
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of  Peace  and  Free  Trade,  and  the  columns  of  which,  we  are  sure,  will 
continue  to  be  used  to  advance  those  of  Anti-Slavery  as  well.  During 
parts  of  the  two  last  years,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  members 
of  our  Society  doing  good  service  in  those  Countries.  Mr.  McKim's 
visit  was  of  great  service  to  us,  through  the  clearness  and  force  of  his 
statements  in  public  and  through  the  social  influences  of  private  life. 
Mr.  William  W.  Brown  remained  abroad  until  last  autumn,  having 
rendered  efficient  help  to  the  enterprise  with  which  he  is  especially 
connected  by  his  descent  and  his  personal  experience  in  Slavery. 
His  departure  from  England  was  regretted  by  many  who  had  so  long 
known  and  esteemed  him,  wliile  he  found  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome 
back  to  his  labors  here.  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  been  abroad  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  year.  During  much  of  that  time  the  precarious 
state  of  his  health,  injured  by  his  long  and  incessant  Anti-Slavery 
labors,  has  prevented  him  from  doing  much  active  service.  His  voice, 
however,  has  been  heard  in  several  most  important  Conventional  Meet- 
ings, as  well  as  on  occasions  made  specially  for  him.  And  in  private 
life  he  has  done  a  work  not  less  important  than  his  public  services. 
He  has  been  received  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  Abolitionists 
there  with  a  heartiness  and  affection,  at  which  those  .who  had  known 
the  admirable  and  attractive  traits  of  his  life  and  conversation  at  home, 
were  nothing  surprised  though  they  cordially  rejoiced  at  it.  The  beauty 
and  singleness  of  his  daily  life  have  quenched  the  fiery  darts  of  calunmy 
which  have  been  aimed  at  his  heart's  heart,  both  from  America  and  in 
England,  by  the  bigotry  and  malice  which  his  Christian  faithfulness 
had  provoked.  We  trust  that  many  years  of  health  and  strength,  and 
consequently  of  usefulness,  are  yet  in  store  for  him. 

Of  all  the  Meetings  to  which  we  have  referred,  perhaps  none  equalled 
in  interest  and  importance  the  Conference  held  at  Manchester,  last 
summer.  One  of  the  principal  IMagistrates  of  the  City,  Absolom 
Watkix,  Esq.,  was  President,  and  the  Kev.  Professor  Scott,  President 
of  the  Theological  College,  at  Airdale,  acted  as  Vice  President,  occupy- 
ing the  Chair  for  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  and  the  Piev.  William 
Parkes,  pastor  of  the  First  Independent  Church,  in  Manchester,  being 
one  of  the  Secretaries,  Mr.  F.  W.  Chesson.  acting  as  the  other.  These 
names  show  liow  differently  the  Clergy  of  England  stand  towards  the 
Anti-Slavery  Cause,  and  how  powerful  an  instrumentality  the  united 
and  practical  testimony  from  such  men.  to  the  corresponding  classes  in 
the  American  Church,  might  be  made.  The  F.ev.  Dr.  Beaku.  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  ministers  of  Manchester,  distinguished 
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himself  by  a  Speech  replete  with  the  eloquence  of  truth  and  of  religion. 
jNIr.  Thompson  distinguished  himself  by  one  of  bis  most  masterly  Ora- 
tions. Mr.  PiLLSBUKY  also  made  a  most  telling  and  effective  Speech. 
The  Eev.  Frwvxcis  Uishop,  of  Liverpool,  whose  Anti-Slavery  was  of  a 
sufficiently  robust  character  to  survive  a  visit  to  America,  took  part  in 
the  Meeting,  and  delivered  a  Speech  of  great  excellence,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  evening  after  the  adjournment.  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  also 
invited  to  deliver  an  Address  on  Slavery,  in  an  Evangelical  Chapel, 
by  a  delegation  of  its  members.  Forty  ministers  and  multitudes  of 
laymen  assisted  at  the  Conference.  The  only  diversity  of  opinion 
which  stirred  the  unanimity  of  the  assembly,  was  as  to  the  custom  of 
the  American  Abolitionists,  of  holding  Anti-Slavery  Meetings  on  the 
Sunday.  The  Ilev.  Mr.  Guest,  of  Leeds,  introduced  the  subject, 
expressing  his  disapproval  of  tlie  usage,  with  which  opinion  the  Chair- 
man expressed  his  agreement.  Mr.  Thompson,  with  great  clearness, 
gave  the  reasons  whicli  have  moved  tlie  Abolitionists  to  this  course. 
The  Resolutions,  which  were  very  able  and  thorough,  and  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  THOMPSON,  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Conference,  and  it 
separated  with  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  good  service  for 
the  Slave. 

At  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  which  was  held  later  in  the  year, 
in  London,  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  American  Church,  and 
particularly  of  the  American  Board,  to  Slavery,  again  came  up  on  a 
Resolution  condemning  a  Pro-Slavery  Pulpit  and  Church,  ofFered  by 
the  Rev.  James  Sherman.  In  speaking  to  this  Resolution,  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  again  laid  bare  the  actual  character  of  the  Board,  in  a  Speech  of 
great  ability.  Though  his  plainness  of  speccli  gave  rise  to  slight  inter- 
ruptions, at  times,  the  body  of  the  Meeting  seemed  to  be  desirous  of 
hearing  him  out.  The  Rev.  Cuthbert  G.  Young,  of  whose  champion- 
ship of  the  Board,  at  the  late  Anniversary  of  tlio  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  we  have  spoken,  rallied  to  its  defence.  He  flatly  contradicted 
Mr.  Pillsbury's  statements,  on  the  ground  of  the  action  of  the  Board 
at  its  Hartford  Meeting,  to  which  we  have  given  so  much  room,  and 
also  of  Mr.  Treat's  Letter.  The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Ward,  a  colored 
member  from  Canada,  vouched  for  the  truth  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  state- 
ment, as  did  the  Rev.  Edward  Mathews,  whose  experiences  at  the 
hands  of  the  Slaveholders  of  Kentucky  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
our  readers.  Mr.  Young  still  persisted  in  the  exculpatory  character 
of  the  late  action  of  the  Board  ;  but  as  he  had  not  the  documents  with 
him,  the  Conference  had  to  take  his  word  for  it.  Its  feeling,  however, 
14 
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was  clearly  with  Mr.  Pillsburt.  TVe  arc  not  able  to  give  as  full  an 
account  of  this  important  meeting  as  we  could  desire,  owing  to  the 
■very  imperfect  sketch  of  it  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Reporter, 
which  had  been  relied  on  with  a  well-grounded  expectation  for  a  full 
and  accurate  Iveport.  We  have  also  to  thank  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  for  many  encouraging  words  sent  over  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
Addresses  or  Ecmonstrances  against  Slavery.  Among  others  we  may 
mention,  particularly,  "  The  Friendly  Remonstrance  of  the  People  of 
Axbridge  and  its  Vicinity  to  the  People  of  the  United  States."  Well 
written  and  powerfully  put,  it  showed  a  profound  sensibility  to  the 
crimes  of  Slavery,  and  an  intelligent  rebuke  of  them  on  the  part  of 
its  author,  conveyed  in  an  affectionate  and  candid  spirit.  It  was 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  Rev.  GeorCxE  G.  Beadon,  the 
Hector  of  the  Parish  of  Axbridge,  and  of  fourteen  hundred  others.  It 
arrived  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Anniversary  of  1853,  and  made  a  promi- 
nent and  interesting  part  of  its  history.  During  the  same  summer,  we 
were  cheered  by  the  appearance,  in  the  Ti  ihune,  of  an  "  Address  from 
the  Democrats  of  England  to  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States."  It 
was  a  manly  and  noble  appeal,  which  could  not  be  shouldered  aside  by 
tlic  vulgar  cry  of  Aristocratic  Interference,  as  it  oiime  from  men  strug- 
gling against  the  Aristocratic  element  of  British  Institutions,  and  who 
find  American  Slavery  a  main  obstacle  in  their  way.  It  Avas  signed  by 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  persons. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  a  Letter  from  the  Kent  and  Sussex  As- 
sociation of  Baptist  Churches  to  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  So- 
ciety, bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  Pro-Slavery  Churches,  and 
expressing  a  cordial  unity  with  those  that  had  honestly  striven  to  clear 
their  skirts  of  the  blood  of  the  Slave.  The  latest  Bemonstrancc,  and 
that  representing  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  was  that  received  late 
in  the  autumn  from  Scotland.  This  valuable  document  is  entitled 
'•  The  Friendly  Remonstrance  of  the  People  of  Scotland  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery."  It  is  truly  admirable  in  spirit,  in  matter,  and  in  style. 
No  denial  can  be  made  of  its  premises,  and  no  answer  made  to  its  con- 
clusions. It  was  read  and  exhibited,  to  the  great  interest  cf  all,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  at  the  Anniversary  of 
the  American  Society,  and  at  the  recent  New  England  Convention.  It 
was  signed  by  ministers  and  magistrates,  on  behalf  of  Congregations 
and  of  Public  Meetings,  and  stood  as  the  sense  of  no  less  than  forty 
thotisand  souls.  For  all  these  demonstrations,  we  return  our  most  sin- 
cere thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Slaves,  whose  servants  we  are,     Among 
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the  many  Abolitionists  to  whom  we  are  under  great  obligations  for  tlicir 
zealous  labors  in  our  company,  we  must  bo  allowed  to  mention  Wilson 
AiiMiSTKAD,  as  eminently  deserving  of  our  gratitude.  A  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  he  had  visited  America,  and  did  not  carry  back 
with  him  any  of  the  quietness  of  spirit  which  too  many  of  that  Society 
invoke  as  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  Slavery.  He  has  published 
and  circulated  a'l  immense  number  of  Tracts  on  the  subject,  besides  a 
valuable  work,  entitled  a  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses  against  Slavery."  These 
publications  have,  doubtless,  been  of  great  effect  in  enlightening  and 
influencinor  the  mind  of  England.  We  wish  him  all  the  reward  he 
asks  —  the  utmost  possible  success  of  his  unselfish  labors.  The  help 
of  the  Women  and  others  of  the  British  Islands  has  been  continued 
and  increased,  from  year  to  year,  in  their  contributions  to  the  Boston 
Bazaar,  and  other  efforts  of  the  kind.  Tiiey  have  never  shown  them- 
selves weary  in  this  well-doing,  and  we  are  certain  that  they  will  con- 
tinue faithful  unto  tlie  end. 
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We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  public  history  of  what  Sla- 
very has  been  doing,  and  to  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  aspects  it 
has  presented,  during  the  past  two  years,  that  we  have  left  ourselves 
but  scanty  room  to  detail  the  specific  Anti-Slavery  operations  that  have 
been  employed  by  your  Committee  and  our  Auxiliary  Societies.  That 
we  have  been  active  according  to  our  means  and  opportunities,  we  think 
the  historical  facts  herein  recorded  furnish  ample  proof.  The  upturn- 
ings  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  revolutions  initiated  in  the  Parties 
and  in  the  Sects,  are  the  work  of  Anti-Slavery  labors,  extending  back- 
ward for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  but  to  look  around  us  to 
see  the  monuments  of  our  persistent  agitation.  For  the  third  time, 
this  year  we  hold  our  Anniversary  in  New  Yorkj  after  an  interval  of 
two  years  of  exile  by  the  compulsion  of  the  Mob,  under  Captain  Rvn- 
DERS,  and  of  the  Church,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pro-Slavery  piety 
of  the  Commercial  Metropolis.  This  year,  as  the  last,  we  have  had 
extended  to  us  the  use  of  a  Christian  Church.  Our  Meetings,  since 
we  have  recovered  our  position  here,  have  excited  an  interest,  and  have 
attracted  crowds  unknown  before.  We  believe  that  we  have  at  last 
conquered  a  peace,  as  far  as  the  right  of  Free  Speech,  in  this  City,  is 
concerned.     We  accept  this  fact  as  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future- 
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If  the  most  extreme  doctrines  of  Anti-Slavery  can  be  allowed  an  utter- 
ance in  the  City  of  New  York,  we  are  sure  that  they  can  find  a  hearing 
everywhere  else  in  the  Free  States. 

The   State   Societies  have   also  held   their  Annual  Meetings  with 
increasing  power  and  numbers.     In  Massachusetts,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Ohio,  in  Michigan,  everywhere  where  the  true  Anti-Slavery  sentiment 
has  crystalized  into  an  organization,  there  Public  Meetings  have  been 
drawino-  to  themselves,  more  and  more,  the  attention  and  curiosity  of 
all  who  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  all-controlling  and  all-pervading 
influence  of  Slavery.     In  New  York,  for  the  last  two  winters,  Courses 
of  Anti-Slavery  Lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  City 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  most  active  and  useful  auxiliary  of  this  Society, 
gathered  two  years  ago,  have  been  delivered  by  men  of  various  creeds, 
political  and  theological,  but  of  the  highest  grade  of  ability.     These 
Lectures  were  admitted,  even  by  the  indifferent  bystanders,  to  have 
been  the  feature  of  each  winter  in  New  York.     The  extremest  opinions 
were  set  forth  by  such  men  as  Messrs.  Garrison  and  Phillips,  while 
other  doctrines  and  philosophies  were  applied   to  Slavery,  by  such 
others  as  Halpii  ^VALD0  Emerson,  Thkodore  Parker,  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecuer.     In  Boston,  also,  during  the  winter  of  1853-4,  a 
Course  of  Lectures  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and 
her  brother.  Dr.  Edward  Beecuer,  and  during  the  last  winter,  another 
Course   was  set  on  foot  by  a  voluntary  association  of  gentlemen,  of 
whom  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was  the  foremost.     The  success  of  this  Course 
was  astonishina;  even  to  the  most  sane;uine  of  its  well-wishers.     Not 
only  was  every  ticket  sold  before  the  Course  began,  but  they  actually 
commanded  a  premium   in  the   market.      The  audiences  were  truly 
immense,  filling  the  great  Hall  of  the  Tremont  Temple  to  its  entire 
capacity.     And  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  fully  commensurate 
with  the  numbers.     This  certainly  shows  an  advance  in  the  state  of 
feeling  and  opinion  which  the  most  ardent  Abolitionists  have  hardly 
ventured  to  hope  to  see  so  soon. 

Your  Committee  have  used  what  means  have  been  put  into  their 
hands,  and  which  were  applicable  to  that  purpose,  for  the  agitation  of 
the  question  of  Slavery,  by  the  presence  and  voice  of  lecturing  agents. 
In  these  efforts  we  have  met  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  State 
Societies.  Among  the  agents  we  have  employed  we  may  mention 
Charles  C.  Borleigu,  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  Stephen  Foster,  Abby 
Kelley  Foster,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Charles  L.  Remond,  Miss 
Sallie  Hollky,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GRiFFijfG,  Lewis  Ford,  William  H. 
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Fisii.  Mr.  PiLLSBUUY  also  acted  in  our  service  until  he  went  abroad, 
and  Mr.  Brown  has  resumed  his  labors  most  acceptably  since  his 
return.  Miss  Lucy  Stone  has  also  given  us  occasional  and  much 
incidental  assistance  in  the  course  of  her  labors  in  the  cause  of  other 
Reforms,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  she  made  herself  heard  even 
within  the  charmed  frontier  of  Slavery.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Stockman 
and  the  Rev.  Elnatiian  Davis  have  also  rendered  us  valuable  assist- 
ance. Besides  the  regular  agents  we  have  employed,  we  have  had 
mucb  occasional  help  from  other  Abolitionists.  Jlr.  Garrison  has 
made  two  lecturing  tours  to  the  West,  where  he  has  been  welcomed  by 
numerous  and  sympathetic  audiences,  besides  frequent  labors  of  love 
at  home.  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Quincy  have  also  rendered  us  occa- 
sional services  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  their  own  State* 
We  think  there  has  never  been  held  so  many  and  so  beneficial  Public 
Meetino-s  since  the  beginning!;  of  the  Movement,  as  have  marked  the 
two  last  years.  The  audacity  of  the  Slaveholders,  and  the  baseness  of 
their  Northern  accomplices,  have  aroused  the  attention  of  the  People  to 
their  relations  with  Slavery,  in  an  unprecedented  degree.  And  we 
believe  that  the  opening  thus  made  for  the  introduction  of  thorough 
Anti-Slavery  truth  has  not  been  neglected  by  us.  We  think  the 
popular  mind  was  never  so  near  ready  for  eftectual  action  as  now. 
While  we  do  not  expect  that  its  principles  and  purposes  will  ripen  into 
deeds  until  much  more  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  we  are 
determined  not  to  be  wanting,  on  our  part,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  crowned  with  so  promising  a  degree  of 
success. 

The  expiration  of  the  Second  Decade  since  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  in  lS,3o,  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  of  December,  1853.  The  success  of  the  Meeting  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  those  who  had  planned  and  promoted  it.  We  had 
supposed  that  it  would  be  mainly  composed  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Society  —  rather  a  Family  Gathering  than  a  Mass  Meeting.  It 
proved  to  be  not  merely  well  but  numerously  attended.  The  large 
and  beautiful  Hall  in  Sansoni  Street,  was  filled  at  all  the  Sessions  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  generally  crowded  to  its  utmost  available 
extent.  We  have  seldom  had  larger,  and  never  quieter  and  more 
attentive  audiences  than  those  gathered  on  this  occasion.  This  was 
very  different  from  the  experience  of  the  First  Decade  Meeting,  held 
in  the  same  City  ten  years  before.  Then  it  was  the  object  of  insult 
and  disturbance,  and,  we  believe,  was  finally  broken  up  by  a  Mob. 
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This  time  there  was  none  to  molest.  Every  word  was  heard,  if  not 
with  assent,  at  least  with  silence  and  respect.  And  this,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  Meetings  were  by  no  means  composed  exclusively  of  avowed 
Abolitionists.  Many  persons  of  the  mercantile  and  professional  classes 
were  present,  and  were  content  to  hear  what  these  troublers  of  the 
Nation's  peace  had  to  say.  We  could  not  but  see  in  these  things  the 
proofs  that  the  labors  of  Twenty  Years  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  that 
the  change  in  Public  Opinion  which  was  the  object  of  the  Movement 
then  initiated,  had  begun  to  be  effected.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussions  were  Mr.  Garrison,  Mrs.  Mott,  Messrs.  Puillips, 
FuRNESS,  May,  Barker,  H.  C.  Wright,  George  Sonter,  of  Eng- 
land, Henry  Grew,  McKim,  Qoincy,  Burleigh,  Stebbins^  and 
many  others,  women  as  well  as  men.  We  hope  that  the  Thiid  Decade 
Meeting  will  find  us  yet  farther  onward  towards  the  Mark  of  our  High 
Calling,  if  it  shall  not  record  that  we  have  reached  it. 

The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  has  been  regularly  issued  as 
the  Organ  of  this  Society,  and  has,  we  believe,  maintained  the  place  in 
the  confidence  and  good-will  of  our  members,  which  it  has  long  held. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Volume  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson  took 
his  place  as  joint  editor  with  I\Ir.  Gay,  and  has  brought  the  help  of  his 
long  practical  experience  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Cause 
from  its  beginning,  to  the  service  of  the  paper.  Besides  these  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Qoincy  has  been  a  regular  contributor,  and  the  paper  has 
also  enjoyed  the  frequent  assistance  of  several  of  the  ablest  writers  in 
the  Country.  Last  summer,  a  union  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Freeman 
with  the  Standard  was  suggested  by  the  ]3oard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society.  A  Special  Meeting  of  that  Auxiliary  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  13th  of  Juno,  to  consider  the  proposition.  The  identity  of 
the  principles  of  the  two  papers,  and  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
their  fields,  was  urged  in  its  favor.  It  was  thought  that  one  paper 
could  do  the  work  of  both,  with  a  large  saving  of  expense,  and  an 
increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Standard.  There  was  a  friendly 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  plan,  but  the  Society 
voted,  by  a  large  majority,  in  its  favor.  The  union  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  we  believe  it  has  worked  to  tlie  general  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  We  regretted  that  so  able  and  faithful  a  sheet 
as  the  Freeman  should  be  discontinued,  and  nothing  but  the  hope  and 
belief  that  the  concentration  of  means  and  talent  on  the  Standard, 
which  had  lieen  bestowed  on  the  two,  would  produce  a  result  compen- 
sating for  the  sacrifice,  would  have  induced  us  to  consent  to  it.     Mr, 
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5IcKni,  the  last  editor  of  the  Freeman,  has  acted  as  the  Philadelphia 
Correspondent  of  the  Standard,  and  added  much  to  its  interest  and 
usefulness.  Tlie  Anti-Slavery  Bur/le  has  been  faithfully  maintained 
by  the  Abolitionists  of  the  West,  and  continues  the  excellent  and  trust- 
worthy paper  that  it  has  ever  been.  The  Liberator,  at  l>oston,  we 
believe,  was  never  in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  enjoyed  for  the  last 
two  years.  Still,  its  uncompromising  tone  and  unflinching,  fidelity  to 
its  largest  ideas  of  duty,  it  is  likely,  will  prevent  its  ever  being  oppressed 
with  patronage.  We  hope  that  the  Abolitionists  of  the  Country  will 
never  forget  what  they  owe  to  the  Pioneer  Sheet  of  the  Cause,  and 
will  never  suffer  it  to  languish  for  the  want  of  a  cordial  and  generous 
support. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Standard,  we  have  set  on  foot 
a  system  of  Tract  publication,  from  which  we  anticipate  tlie  happiest 
results.     The  Tracts  are  intended  for  gratuitous  distribution,  and  those 
tliat  have  been  issued  have  been  widely  spread  over  the  whole  Country. 
In  this  movement  we  liave  liad  the  clicerful  and  gratuitous  assistance 
of  many  eminent  writers,  as  well  as  persons  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  Society  as  our  own  members.     When  we  mention  tlio  names 
of  Mr.  PiiiLLi'.'S,  the  Rev.  0.  B.  Frotiiingiiam,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Hio- 
GiNSON,  Mrs.  HAuraET  Beeciier  Stowe,  the  Hon.  John  G.  Palfrey, 
Mr.  Hiloretii,  Mrs.  Follex,  Mr.  Burleigh,  the  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Hodges,  Mrs.  Cil\pman,  and  Miss  Susan  C.  Carot,  as  among  tlie 
contributors  to  our  publications,  we  need  not  vouch  cither  for  their 
quality  or  their  execution.      Fifteen    Tracts  have  been  issued  and 
stereotyped,  and  great  numbers  distributed  over  the  Country.     Other 
Tracts  will  follow,  according  as  we  have  the  means  put  into  our  hands. 
Liberal  donations  have  been  made  for  this  specific  purpose,  many  of 
them  from  persons  who  would  not  lie  likely  to  contribute  to  our  general 
funds.     We  urge  a  continuance  and  a  large  increase  of  this  liberality. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  more  accessible,  or 
when  it  was  more  hungry  for  Anti-Slavery  facts  and  arguments.     Our 
work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  newspapers,  books,  tracts,  agents,  meet- 
ings, and  coi\yentions,  and  persons  contributing  to  the  treasury  can 
indicate  the  direction  they  should  prefer  to  have  given  to  their  funds. 
We  entreat  our  members,  and  all  who  feel  that  Slavery  is  a  thing  with 
which  they  have  some  concern,  to  consider  whether  they  can  better 
employ  their  means  than  in  assisting  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
in  carrying  on  the  work  by  means  of  some  or  all  of  their  instrumental- 
ities.    And  we  should  say  here,  that  the  success  of  this  Movement,  as 
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well  as  our  measure  of  success  in  otter  ways,  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
untiring  and  faithful  services  of  Abby  Kelley  Foster,  who  consented 
to  act  as  our  General  Financial  Agent  about  a  year  ago.  Giving  her- 
self to  this  work  with  the  earnest  enthusiasm  which  has  marked  her 
whole  Anti-Slavery  life,  she  has  produced  results  such  as,  we  think,  no 
other  individual  could  have  done.  Her  services,  since  she  entered  on 
her  duties^  have  been  most  laborious  in  their  nature,  and  most  benefi- 
cent in  their  effects,  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  long  enjoy  her  invalu- 
able cooperation  in  our  efforts  for  the  Slave. 

The  Abolitionists,  in  various  parts  of  the  Country,  have  continued 
to  make  use  of  the  National  and  local  holidays  as  favorable  opportuni- 
ties for  collecting  the  people  together,  to  hear  Anti-Slavery  truth.     The 
Fourth  of  July  has  been  made,  where  there  was  opportunity,  an  occa- 
sion of  Anti-Slavery  Assemblies.     It  is  a  fit  use  to  make  of  the  day. 
As  celebrated  throughout  the  land,  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  mockery ;  a 
jubilee  over  a  Deliverance  which  has  given  it  up  to  a  Tyranny  beyond 
computation  worse  than  that  it  overthrew.     The  Fourtli  of  July,  177G, 
was  indeed  a  memorable  day,  and  produced  effects  over  the  world  which 
the  men  of  that  day  dreamed  not  of.     But  still  less  did  they  dream 
that  tliey  were  founding  a  State  with  Slavery  as  its  corner-stone,  and 
with  Slave-drivers  as  its  lords.     It  is  our  business  to  supply  the  com- 
plement of  the  Revolution  that  day  set  up.     We  are  preparing  for  the 
advent  of  a  true  Independence  Day,  when  the  world  will  have  a  genu- 
ine Festival  of  Freedom,  mocked  by  no  derisive  contradictions,  at  which 
every  inhabitant  of  the  land  may  assist,  and  which  will  be  really  the 
inauguration  of  a  true  Republic.     Till  then,  let  our  bastard  Indepen- 
dence Day  be  used  by  the  genuine  friends  of  Freedom  only  for  a  text 
of  rebuke  and  denunciation,  as  a  Pretext,  a  Sham,  and  a  Lie,  until  it 
be  superseded  by  the  Feast  of  that  Freedom  with  which  God  would 
make  His  children  free  indeed.     The  Anniversary  of  the  Emancipation 
of  the  British  Slaves  has  been  Ions:  marked  with  a  Red  Letter  in  the 
Anti-Slavery  Calendar.     The  Abolitionists  delight  in  meeting  together 
on  the  First  of  August,  and  rejoicing  with  the  rejoicing  freedmen  of  the 
British  Empire.     Tliat  pure  and  bright  example  they  hajl,  both  for  the 
hope  and  the  guidance  which  beam  from  it.     It  has  been  celebrated  in 
various  parts  of  the  Country,  and  for  the  two  last  years,  in  tlie  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  this  City,  with  the  most  signal  and  gratifying 
success.      The  Abolitionists  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  for  several 
years  past,  have  wisely  turned  the  Anniversary  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  from  a  Service  for  the  Dead  to  one  for  the  Living.     It  has 
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been  made  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  occasion.  We  cannot 
enumerate  the  multitudes  of  Conventions,  Mass  Meetino:?,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  an  Anti-Slavery  character,  vehich  have  been  held  all 
over  the  Free  States.  Where  we  could,  we  have  2;ivcn  them  the  assist- 
ance  of  our  agents,  or  have  stirred  up  voluntary  help  in  their  behalf. 
And  we  are  bold  to  repeat,  that  never  was  there  so  much  and  so  thoroui'h 
Agitation  of  the  matter  of  Slavery,  or  a  greater  eagerness  to  hear,  since 
the  Cause  began,  as  during  the  past  two  years. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  as  foremost  among  the  instrumentali- 
ties by  which  the  means  of  carrying  forward  the  Cause   have   been 
furnished,  the  Anti-Slavery  Fairs  which  have  been  held   in  many 
places,  but  especially  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati.     These 
Sales,  which  have  now  settled  into  an  Institution,  have  been  o-vowino- 
in  importance,  both  as  respects  their  pecuniary  receipts,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  the   Cities  in  which   they  are  held.     We   believe   they   have 
never  so  fully  rewarded  the  time  and  pains  the  Anti-Slavery  women 
of  the   Country  have  bestowed   upon    them,  as  the   last   times  the}- 
have  been  held.      We  have   already  expressed  our  gratitude  to  the 
women  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  the  gifts  they  sent,  valu- 
able for  the  money  they  brought  into  the  treasury,  more  valuable  as 
telling  us  of  intelligent  zeal  and  sympathy  for  the  suffering  Slave.    We 
have  also  to  acknowledge  important  assistance  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe  —  from  France,  from  Switzerland,  from  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 
Although  these  philanthropists  have  already  received  the  thanks  of  the 
ladies  engaged  in  the  Bazaars,  we  think  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Abo- 
litionists at  large  should  be  added  to  theirs,  as  common  partakers  of 
their  goodness.     The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  world's 
work  —  though  it  is  our  speciality  —  and  we  welcome  every  help  that 
comes  to  our  perishing  clients,  as  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  oneness 
of  Humanity,  and  of  the  common  duty  of  all  human  beings  to  unite  for 
the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy  of  the  race. 


Deaths. 

The  small  band  of  our  Anti-Slavery  agents  has  been  made  yet  less 

during  the  last  two  years,  by  the  hand  of  death.     On  the  4th  of  April, 

1854,  the  Cause  in  general,  and  particularly  in  the  West,  sustained 

a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  James  W.  Walker.     He  was  one  of  the 
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few  that  have  felt  their  humanity  stronger  than  their  sectarianism, 
and  he  save  himself  with  rare  self-tlevotion  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
first  religious  duty  of  an  American.  Enthusiastic  in  his  temperament, 
impetuous  and  fervid  in  his  eloquence,  singularly  disrcgardful  of  his 
personal  interests  and  safety  where  there  was  a  work  to  do,  he  probably 
contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  in  the  Anti-Slavery  field. 
Possessed  of  eminent  personal  and  moral  courage,  no  dangers  disheart- 
ened him,  and  no  sacrifices  seemed  too  great  to  make  in  a  cause  of 
duty.  Ilis  period  of  Anti-Slavery  service,  though  it  did  not  extend 
over  many  years,  was  full  of  activity  and  of  results.  liis  memory  will 
be  ever  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  the  purity,  disinterested- 
ness and  energy  of  his  character,  and  for  the  many  souls  he  won  over 
to  x\nti-Slavery  truth.  The  Resolution  offered  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
of  May,  1854,  written  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Account  of  its  Proceedings,  in  the  A])pcndix,  will  be  recognized  by 
all  who  had  watched  his  course,  as  no  more  than  an  adequate  testimony 
of  his  worth. 

On  the  7th  of  March  last,  the  Cause  lost  one  of  its  most  faithful  and 
effective  laborers  in  Cyrus  M.  Burleigh.  lie  died  at  Sunnyside, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  a  pulmonary  consumption,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five.  His  life  had  been  devoted,  from  his  earliest  youth,  to 
the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  and  he  had  rendered  it  good  service  in  tlie 
lecturing  field,  and  more  recently,  as  editor  of  the  Pcnnyylvania  Free- 
man. This  arduous  and  important  post  he  filled  most  usefully  and 
acceptably  for  several  years,  with  little  relaxation,  except  Anti-Slavery 
lecturin'i'  excursions,  until  the  failure  of  his  health  compjlled  him  to 
give  up  active  life.  Ilis  time  and  his  talents  he  gave  cheerfully  to  the 
service  of  those  that  had  none  to  help  them.  Ilis  cheerful  and  friendly 
spiiit  won  for  him  the  affection  and  friendship  of  those  who  knew  him 
best;  while  his  constant  ar.d  faithful  public  services  secured  him  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  anything  of  the  American  Move- 
ment against  Slavery.  Though  he  was  called  upon  to  give  up  life  and  its 
dearest  relations  in  the  very  prime  and  flower  of  his  age,  he  met  death 
with  all  the  firmness  and  composure  a  good  conscience  and  a  steadfast 
hope  could  supply.  The  following  Eesolutions,  passed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society,  express  the 
sense  entertained  of  his  character  and  of  his  loss  by  those  who  had 
known  him  latest  and  best.  That  passed  by  this  Society  will  be  found 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  Appendix. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  held  on  the  1 5th  inst.,  the  following  Kcsolutions  were 
unaniiiionsly  adopted  :  — 

lu-snh-cd,  That  ill  the  death  of  CvKUS  M.  Burleigh,  this  Executive 
Coniniitteo  lias  lost  a  valued  member,  and  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery  Soi-icty  a  most  earnest  and  faithful  coadjutor, 
who,  in  the  various  offices  which  he  was  called  to  fill,  labored,  with 
uutirin"'  dovotedness  to  the  cause  of  Human  Freedom. 

JxeS'dced,  That  in  the  unswerving  fi<lelity,  the  self-sacrificing  zeal, 
the  unfailing  fai:h  of  our  beloved  brother,  we  have  an  example  which 
should  incite  us  to  renewed  diligence  in  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Slave's  redemption. 

James   Mott,   Chairman. 

Mary  Grew,  Secretary, 


Conclusion. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
American  Movement  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  on  the  jirinciple  of 
Immediate  Emancipation,  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Gtakrison,  and  nearly 
twenty-three  years  since  this  Society  was  gathered.  The  Abolitionists, 
whose  memory  ruiiS  back  to  that  day  of  small  things,  have  seen  many 
changes  in  the  world  around,  and  may  justly  claim  many  of  them  as 
the  work  of  their  hands.  Those  of  them  who  began  at  the  beginning, 
and  have  persevered  unto  this  Anniversary  Week,  constitute  a  sort  of 
measure  of  the  changes  in  Public  Opinion  for  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years.  As  they  marked  on  the  Nilomet<  r,  in  Egypt,  the  different  points 
to  whicli  the  Great  River  had  risen  in  different  years,  so  their  memories 
and  their  contemporary  records  furnish  unerring  monuments  of  the  Sow- 
ings and  the  ebbings  of  that  vast  tide  which  sweeps  nations  on  to  glory 
or  to  ruin.  They  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  work  that  lay  before 
them,  or  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  They 
merely  discerned  the  crying  sin  of  the  Nation,  and  thought,  good  easy 
men,  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  let  the  Nation  know  what  it 
was  about,  when  repentance  and  reformation  would  follow  as  the  night 
the  day.  Of  course,  their  first  thouglits  and  their  first  appeals  were 
made  to  those  who  had  in  charge  the  souls  of  the  American  People, 
and  whose  especial  business  it  was  to  bring  them  from  sin  unto  right- 
eousness. Being  earnestly  religious  persons  themselves,*  and  having 
taken  up  arms  against  this  form  that  the  Enemy  of  Souls  had  assumed, 
they  never  dreamed  that  these  works  of  his,  which  looked  so  black  and 
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horrible  to  tliera,  could  appear  venial  to  any  of  the  Shepherds  of  the 
Lord's  Sheep,  still  less  that  he  could  assume  to  them,  in  this  shape, 
ahove  all,  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light.  But  it  did  not  take  many- 
years  to  disabuse  them  of  these  delusions. 

The  Anniversaries  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  have  been 
faithful  types  of  the  condition  of  the  general  mind.  In  the  earlier  days, 
the  Platform  bore  the  weight  of  a  large  proportion  of  Clergymen,  of 
various  denominations,  within  its  ample  verge.  They  were  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  most  eminent,  in  rank,  of  their  denominations,  and 
the  denominations  were  rather  of  the  humbler  and  democratic,  than  of 
the  wealthier  and  aristocratic  descriptions.  The  very  few  Clergymen 
of  worldly  distinction,  that  were  betrayed  into  a  temporary  sympathy 
with  the  Movement,  in  its  earlier  days,  soon  discovered  and  retraced 
the  false  steps  they  had  made.  The  honest  gentlemen  who  held  by  the 
Platform  for  awhile,  (and  we  believe  that  most  of  them  were  honest 
then,  whatever  they  might  have  become  afterwards,)  saw  in  the  Slave 
Population  a  field  for  Missionary  labor,  unhappy  fellow  men,  deprived 
of  Gospel  privileges  and  condemned  to  lieathen  darkness,  in  a  land  of 
Christian  light,  and  they  accepted  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  as  a  new 
sort  of  Domestic  Missions,  which  was  to  convert  Masters  and  Slaves  to 
the  particular  form  of  Christianity  they  received.  And  we  include  in 
this  category  many  Laymen  of  piety  and  zeal  for  religion,  who  used  to 
swarm  upon  the  Platform.  But,  in  due  time,  the  Great  American 
Church  gave  all  these  to  understand,  by  the  most  unequivocal  indica- 
tions, that  such  was  no  part  of  its  Creed.  They  were  told,  in  significant 
signs  or  by  emphatic  silence,  that  any  doctrines  which  went  to  unchurch 
the  communicants  and  unfrock  the  ministers  of  one-half  the  Country, 
were  damnable  heresies  —  that  the  Church  was  the  first  love  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  he  would  take  measures  for  the  redemption  of  those 
black  confessors  at  the  South  when  he  could  find  leisure  from  the 
conver.-ion  of  the  superior  class  of  sinners,  who  were  better  worth 
saving. 

And  so  occasion  was  found,  or  made,  to  withdraw  their  countenance 
from  our  Platform,  and  they  went  their  way  and  we  saw  them  no  more. 
The  saints  par  eminence  retired,  and  they  who  believed  a  black  soul 
of  as  much  value  as  a  white  one,  and  who  were  infidels  to  the  Christ- 
ianity which  would  exclude  them  from  its  benefits  on  account  of  the 
way  that  they.'  Creator  had  been  pleased  to  make  them,  were  left  in  sole 
possession  of  it.  But  still  it  stood,  and  they  stood  on  it,  and  managed 
to  make  themselves  heard  by  the  nation  and  the  world.     Then  there 
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were  those  who  were  closely  bound  by  political  sympathies  and  affini- 
ties to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  Parties,  who  had  taken  refuge  on 
our  raft  after  the  Anti-Masonic  Party  went  to  pieces,  or  were  misled  to 
think  that  Slavery  could  be  attacked  and  overthrown  without  touching 
either  of  the  Parties  which  are  its  tools,  there  were  not  a  few  of  such 
who  went  back  and  walked  with  us  no  more,  when  they  saw  whither 
they  must  needs  go  with  us.  Others,  again,  who  were  once  ornaments 
of  our  riatfonn,  and  whose  names  illustrated  our  Official  Lists,  disap- 
peared from  our  ranks,  some  to  go  to  Congress,  some  to  State  Senates, 
some  to  comfortable  official  stations,  and  some  to  an  unwelcome  obscur- 
ity. But  the  Platform  still  stood,  and  those  that  remained  seemed  as 
stout  of  heart  as  before  these  apostacies.  The  rising  waves  of  Public 
Opinion,  stirred  by  the  breath  of  Anti-Slavery,  reached  first  the  Church, 
and  afterwards  the  State,  and  tho«e  who  clung  to  the  high  places  of 
either,  betook  themselves  to  other  deliverances  —  but  the  Nilometer 
still  stood  firm,  and  marked  the  height  to  which  it  had  risen  when  it 
swept  them  away. 

There  came  a  time  yet  harder  to  bide  than  any  of  these,  and  that 
was  when  the  Idea  first  dawned,  that  Duty  to  the  Slave  required  the 
Sacrifice  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Country,  and  demanded 
Revolution  as  the  only  way  of  escape,  for  black  Slaves  or  white  Free- 
men, from  the  despotism  which  was  organized  into  a  fundamental 
necessity.  Then,  many  who  were  precious  to  us  could  see  no  longer 
eye  to  eye  with  us,  and  left  our  company  in  much  sorrow  and  in  no 
anger.  And  so  we  were  left  with  yet  diminished  ranks,  but  still  pre- 
senting a  front  to  the  enemy,  which  was  never  misunderstood  by  them, 
at  least.  Our  simple  principle  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  to  weigh 
all  opinions,  characters,  and  institutions  in  the  balances  of  the  Slave's 
instinct.  We  have  tried  truly  to  feel  with  them  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them,  and  to  see  whatever  affected  their  condition  with  their  eyes. 
We  have  believed  this  to  be  the  true  test  of  all  institutions,  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political,  in  the  Country,  and  we  treated  them  as  we  found  that 
they  stood  it.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  apparent  weakness  of  our 
instrumentalities,  and  of  the  manifest  and  marvellous  results  they  have 
brought  about.  We  have  used  only  the  foolishness  of  preaching  — 
setting  forth  the  Anti-Slavery  Gospel  in  all  its  keenness,  telling  the 
Nation  the  things  that  most  of  all  pertained  to  its  peace,  calling  things 
by  their  right  names,  showing  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  Church  and  State,  pointing  out  the  only  way  of 
escape,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  that  was  sure 
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to  come  —  and  we  see  the  effects  of  our  persistent  agitations  on  every 
side. 

What  do  wo  see  at  this  very  moment  of  our  Twenty-second  Anni- 
versary? We  see  the  Slave  Power  raginc:,  because  its  time  is  short. 
Not  satiated  with  the  sop  of  Texas,  with  which  it  had  gorged  itself,  and 
of  New  Mexico,  which  it  is  even  now  lubricating  before  swallowing  it, 
it  is  opening  its  hungry  jaws  for  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  Ijing 
privily  (and  hardly  so)  in  wait  for  Cuba,  for  Haiti,  and  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  felt  no  appetite  for  these  morsels, 
and  why?  Because  it  had  then  all  that  its  real  necessities  demanded, 
and  no  one  molested  or  made  it  afraid.  It  now  demands  this  fresh 
supply  because  it  feels  that  it  is  no  longer  sure  of  what  it  now  has 
within  its  coil.  It  is  making  provision  against  an  evil  day,  which  its 
unerrino;  instinct  tells  it  must  overtake  it.  Thoujrh  we  fear  Kansas  and 
Cuba,  too,  will  yet  be  seized  upon  by  Slavery,  as  necessary  to  its  defence, 
we  believe,  also,  that  it  is  because  the  citadel  is  weakened  that  these 
outworks  are  demanded.  And  whence  this  necessity?  Because  there 
have  been  men  at  the  North  determined  to  make  themselves  heard  as 
to  the  condition  to  which  Slavery  reJuees  the  Slaves  and  themselves. 
And  they  have  made  themselves  heard.  They  have  modified  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  vast  multitudes,  who  take  not  their  name  upon 
themselves.  Opinions  and  sentiments  are  now  uttered  by  weighty  men 
and  influential  presses,  which  drew  down  upon  us  denunciation  and 
even  violence,  not  many  years  ago.  The  very  question  of  Disunion, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  the  Shibboleth  of  the  most  fanatical  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  tribes,  is  now  bruited  in  popular  assemblies,  and 
discussed  in  pojmlar  newspapers.  The  wedge,  of  which  we  only 
inserted  the  edge,  is  receiving  blows  from  without,  which  are  driving 
it  home. 

Our  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  never  more  justified,  in  all  its  ways,  before  men 
and  before  God,  than  it  is  now.  It  was  never  stronger.  The  virtue 
that  goes  out  from  it  was  never  more  potent  for  the  healing  of  the 
Nation.  And  this,  not  because  of  our  numbers,  for  we  are  few ;  nor 
of  our  influence,  as  men  call  influential,  for  not  many  rich  or  noble  are 
called  with  us ;  but  because  of  the  fidelity  with  which  we  apply  the 
Anti-Slavery  test  to  all  institutions  and  opinions,  and  the  stern  kind- 
ness with  which  we  proclaim  the  results.  This  requires  honest  instinct 
and  plain  common  sense,  rather  than  genius  or  shrewdness,  and  sim- 
plicity of  statement  more  than  rhetoric  and  oratory.     Our  philosophy 
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has  been  effectual  to  this  day,  and  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  chango 
it  for  any  less  simple  and  less  broad. 

We  h:ive  not  taken  counsel  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  consulted  the 
blind  and  lying  oracles  of  temporary  expediemy.  Whatever  crushed 
the  Slave,  we  knew  to  be  false  and  wicked,  by  whatsoever  name  it 
mio-ht  baptize  itself,  or  in  whatever  mask  conceal  its  face.  By  this 
unerring  test  we  have  tried  what  named  itself  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  we  found  it  to  be  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  We  denied  not  Clirist 
or  His  Church,  but  that  men  who  made  merchandise  of  His  brethren, 
and  denied  them  all  just  knowle<lge  of  Him,  that  their  ownership  might 
be  the  surer,  were  not  of  Him,  but  of  the  Adversary.  And  so  of  those 
who,  in  pulpit  or  professor's  chair,  preached  the  Gospel  of  Slavery,  and 
baptized  the  unclean  thing  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
an  1  of  the  Hrily  Ghost.  We  refused  to  hold  fellowship  with  these 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  and  separated  ourselves  from  them  forever. 
So,  when  we  saw  that  the  political  institutions  of  the  Country  were  made 
the  citadel  of  Slavery,  contrived  to  shelter,  and  comfort,  and  protect  it 
forever,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon  to  be  its  garrison 
and  defenders,  we  refused  to  recognize  as  a  Republican  government, 
institutions  which  rested  on  the  denial  of  their  right  to  themselves  of 
one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants.  When  we  saw  that  we  could  hold  no 
office  under  the  Government  without  consenting  to  these  things,  we 
refused  to  enter  into  those  wicked  obligations  ourselves,  or  to  appoint 
others  to  assume  them  on  our  behalf.  We  have  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  political  charmers,  how  wisely  soever  they  might  charm.  We 
would  not  cast  in  our  lot  with  Clay,  nor  with  Taylor,  nor  with  Scott, 
nor  yet  with  the  Free  Soilers  or  the  Know  Nothings.  And  our  wisdom 
has  been  justified  by  its  fruits. 

Our  business  is  to  make  continual  claim  for  the  stolen  rights  of  the 
Slaves ;  to  make  this  guiUy  Nation  forever  mindful  of  the  three  million 
innocent  victims  it  keeps  chained  in  the  Southern  prison-house,  for  its 
own  imagined  safety  and  gain ;  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  existence 
of  the  Slaves  should  ever  be  forgotten  again.  The  Abolitionists  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  Slave,  pleading  his  cause,  pointing  to  his  wounds, 
demandino:  the  restoration  of  his  riirlits,  and  denouncing  the  iudgments 
of  God  on  all  who  mo'.est  or  consume  him.  The  Abolitionists  are  the 
Conscience  of  this  wicked  Nation,  calling  on  it  to  repent.  They  cannot 
leave  their  vocation  to  be  seared  with  the  hot  iron  of  sectarian  struggles 
or  partisan  conflicts.  They  know  that  Slavery  exists  because  the 
people  love  it,  and  think  it  for  their  own  advantage.     They  know,  too, 
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that  as  soon  as  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  is  changed,  the 
outward  institutions  will  change  with  them.  To  help  to  bring  about 
this  change  is  our  Plan.  As  soon  as  the  American  People  are  in 
earnest  and  resolved  to  be  rid  of  Slavery,  they  will  provide  the  Method 
without  our  help.  All  half  measures  are  useless,  or  worse.  An 
uncompromising,  unsparing,  unselfis^h  Testimony  against  Slavery,  and 
the  consenting  to  it  of  the  Nation,  is  what  the  Time  demands,  and,  God 
helping  us,  the  Time  shall  have  its  need. 

^YILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON,  President. 

Edmund  Quincy,    ) 

o  TT    n  ('   Secretaries. 

Sydney  II.  Gay,    ) 
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ANNIYERSARY    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ANTI-SLAVERY    SOCIETY,- 

IN     1855. 

The  Twenty-second  Anniversary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  celebrated  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday  morning,  May  9,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  in  Broadway. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  said  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Society,  any 
person  present  who  felt  disposed  to  offer  vocal  prayer  could  do  so. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hillier,  of  the  New  Jersey  Temperance  Society,  rose  from 
among  the  audience,  and  delivered  an  impressive  prayer. 

The  President  then  read  selections  of  Scripture  of  remarkable  appropri- 
ateness to  the  occasion  and  to  the  Coimtr^-. 

Mr.  Garrison  said  that  the  Annual  Report  would  not  then  be  presented, 
as  the  time  was  too  limited  to  listen  to  it.  It  would  be  referred  to  the  sub- 
sequent meetings  for  examination  and  discussion. 

Francis  Jackson,  of  Boston,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  submitted  his 
Annual  Report,  which  will  be  found  on  a  preceding  page. 

Wendell  Phillips  moved  to  lay  the  Report  upon  the  table,  to  be  taken 
up  for  consideration  at  future  meetings,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Hutchinson  Family  were  then  introduced,  and  sang  a  beautiful  song^ 
entitled,  "True  Freedom  —  how  to  gain  it,"  for  which  they  were  warmly 
applauded. 

The  subjoined  Resolutions  were  read  by  the  Pbesident,  and  Avarmly 
approved  by  the  audience. 

Resolved,  That  of  all  systems  of  despotism  existing  in  the  world,  Amer- 
ican Slavery  is  the  most  merciless  to  its  victims,  the  most  impious  in  its 
assumptions,  the  most  miuderous  iu  its  spirit,  the  most  demoralizing  in  its 
inriuenccs,  the  most  liideous  in  its  features,  and  the  most  calamitous  in  its 
operations. 
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Resolved,  That  its  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition  is  the  primary 
and  paramount  duty  of  this  Nation,  before  which  all  other  questions  fade 
into  insignificance,  aU  other  issues  are  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  Slavery  on  our  soU, 
the  American  Church  and  Clergy,  with  honorable  but  rare  exceptions,  are 
pre-eminently  guilty  ;  and  that  they  have  thrown  over  it  the  mantle  of 
Christianity,  declared  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  word  of  God, 
branded  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  as  infidel  in  its  spirit  and  object,  and 
admitted  to  the  communion  table  such  as  make  merchandise  of  human  bodies 
and  immortal  souls. 

Resolved,  That  such  a  Church  is,  in  the  graphic  language  of  Scripture,  "  A 
cage  of  imclean  birds  and  the  synagogue  of  Satan,"  and  that  such  religious 
teachers  are  "wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  "watchmen  that  are  blind," 
•'shepherds  that  cannot  understand,  that  all  look  to  their  own  way,  every 
one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter." 

Resolved,  That  in  the  language  of  Patrick  Henry,  "  It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  law  which 
warrants  Slavery." 

The  President  then  addressed  the  audience,  as  follows  :  — 
ME.  GARRISON'S  SPEECH. 

I  am  almost  totally  at  variance  with  the  Slaveholding  portion  of  this  great 
Nation ;  but  in  one  thing  I  am  at  entire  agrcetnent  with  them.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  declaration  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  to  this  effect :  — 

"  There  is  no  intelligent  man,  of  any  party  or  section  of  the  United  States, 
■who  does  not  know  and  feel  that  the  question  of  Slavery  is  the  vital  question 
of  this  Republic  —  more  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
American  People  than  all  other  questions,  moral,  political,  and  religious, 
combined.  Politicians  may  cry  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace  for  the  Slave- 
holder." 

I  endorse  this  statement  as  true  in  every  particular.  There  is  but  one 
great  issue  before  this  Nation ;  there  is  but  one  issue,  and  that  pertains  to 
the  trium])h  either  of  Liberty  or  Slavery  —  either  to  the  salvation  or  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Republic.  It  is  also  true,  that  "  there  is  no  peace  for  the 
Slaveholder ;  "  and  while  there  lives  on  the  American  soil  one  human  being, 
in  whose  bosom  there  is  a  spark  of  Liberty  left  alive,  there  shall  be  no  peace 
to  the  Slaveholder  until  he  repents.     (Applause.) 

In  the  year  1829,  I  went  from  the  old  Bay  State  to  the  City  of  Baltimore 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  an  Anti-Slavery  journal,  with  a  design  expressly 
and  exclusively  to  seek  the  liberation  of  two  million  of  Slaves,  at  that  period 
held  in  bondage,  whose  complexion  diff'ered  from  my  own.  Little  did  I 
dream,  at  that  hour,  that  it  was  not  simply  the  cause  of  the  black  man  that 
I  went  there  to  plead,  but  the  cause  of  every  man  living  in  this  Country ; 
that  it  was  a  question  wide  as  the  whole  world,  in  the  settlement  of  which 
there  is  no  nation  or  people  not  directly  interested.  Little  did  I  think  that 
I  went  there  to  seek  the  Liberty  of  white  men  !  What  had  I  to  desire  at 
that  time  ?  I  was  an  American  citizen,  recognized  as  such ;  the  star-span- 
gled banner  waved  over  my  head  triumphantly;  I  had  my  constitutional 
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rights  guaranteed  to  me ;  the  -whole  Land  was  my  Country ;  wherever  I 
might  choose  to  go,  I  could  travel  safely ;  whenever  I  wished  to  speak,  I 
could  give  free  utterance  to  my  thought.  So  it  seemed  to  me  then ;  so  I 
then  verily  supposed ;  and  in  that  respect  it  was  a  work  of  disinterested 
philanthropy  to  seek  the  deliverance  of  those  who  had  no  flag  waving  over 
their  heads  to  protect  them,  no  constitutional  guarantees  whereby  their  rights 
could  be  protected,  no  country  which  they  could  call  their  own.  But  in  all 
this  I  found,  at  last,  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken.  I  only,  at  that  time,  saw 
"  men  as  trees  walking  "  —  only  saw  the  black  man  ;  but  now  I  see  the  white 
man  —  I  see  all  men,  in  this  Country,  and  so  far  as  this  Country  has  any 
influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  I  see  all  mankind  embraced  in  this 
great  question,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  regard  to  constitutional  rights,  I 
stand  here,  not  having  forfeited  my  right  to  go  where  I  please  in  the  United 
States  ;  I  have  a  right  to  speak  where  I  please,  and  as  I  please ;  but  you  all 
know  that  for  me  there  is  no  country  that  I  can  call  my  own  —  that  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory  of  this  Nation  I  may  not  venture,  except  at  the  peril 
of  my  life.  My  crime  is,  that  I  believe  in  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  and  in  its  being  carried  out  impartially  towards  all  human 
beings  existing  on  American  soil.  No  man  complams  of  me  that  I  have 
injured  him  personally.  I  have  sought  no  man's  detriment,  and  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  humbly  what  I  might  to  aid  and  to  bless  the  land  of  my 
birth.  But  I  am  an  outlaw  to-day.  There  is  no  constitution  for  me;  there 
is  no  nation  for  me ;  there  is  no  law  to  protect  me  as  an  American  citizen ; 
and  so  the  struggle  has  become  a  struggle  for  all  men  who  desire  to  possess 
Liberty  in  their  own  persons,  and  to  see  Liberty  prevail  throughout  the 
earth.  My  case  is  singular  only  because  other  men  have  not  borne  their 
testimony  against  this  sum  of  all  villanics.  No  matter  who  tlie  man  may 
be  who  shall  desire  to  arraign  Slavery  as  a  sin  against  God,  and  an  outrage 
upon  our  common  humanity ;  no  matter  where  the  man  may  stand,  or  what 
may  be  his  present  popularity,  or  what  may  be  the  number  of  his  friends, 
the  moment  he  shall  dare  to  call  in  question  the  divinity  of  Slavery,  and  its 
right  to  exist  on  our  soil ;  the  moment  he  shall  say  that  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished sometime  or  other,  a  little  while,  at  least,  before  the  day  of  Judgment, 
if  he  says  no  more  than  that,  he  shall  find  that  he  can  no  longer  travel  safely 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  he  is,  to_that  extent,  an  outlaw  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Country. 

I  wish  to  give  a  little  documentary  evidence  as  it  respects  the  treatment 
of  the  friends  of  Freedom  at  the  South.  Let  me  give  you  what  a  reverend 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  says  ought  to  be  the  treatment  of  aU. 
those  found  at  the  South,  who  have  in  their  hearts  any  opposition  to  the 
horrible  system  of  Slavery.     In  his  paper,  he  says  :  — 

"  The  true-hearted  citizens  of  East  Tennessee,  and  property  holders,  ought 
to  enter  into  leagues,  and  whip,  black,  and  ride  on  a  rail,  irrespective  of  age, 
calling,  or  family  associations,  every  preacher,  citizen,  or  traveller,  who  dares 
to  utter  one  word  in  opposition  to  Slavery,  or  who  is  found  in  possession  of 
an  Abolition  document.  These  are  our  sentiments,  and  we  are  willing  and 
ready  to  help  others  to  carry  them  out." 
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This  is  a  specimen  of  Southern  piety ;  it  is  a  reverend  gentleman  who  says 
this  —  that  every  preacher  who  dares  to  utter  a  single  Avord  against  Slavery, 
ought  to  be  tarred  and  feathered,  and  ridden  on  a  rail,  and  otherwise  despite- 
fully  used^  and  ill-treated,  because  of  his  opposition  to  Slavery  ;  and  he  says 
he  is  quite  ready,  for  one,  to  help  put  on  the  tar  and  hold  the  rail. 

Not  long  since,  a  man  had  to  flee  for  his  life  from  Mississippi ;  on  what 
account  ■  He  had  said  nothing  there  against  Slavery ;  the  accusation  is  not 
that  he  undertook  to  meddle  with  the  Slave  question  on  the  soil  of  Mississippi. 
What  did  he  do  that  made  it  necessary  for  him  finally  to  flee  for  his  life  ? 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  New  Hampshire,  the  State  from  which  he 
came.  He  was  a  school-teacher  in  Mississippi,  and  the  letter,  accidentally  or 
by  design,  got  opened  at  the  post-office,  and  he  was  detected  in  having  writ- 
ten to  his  friend  in  New  Hampshire,  these  sentiments :  — 

"  For  Southern  men,  born  and  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  Slavery,  and  even 
taught  to  beUeve  it  is  right,  and  to  uphold  it,  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
and  respect;  but  for  that  Northern  man,  whose  education,  conscience,  and 
experience,  all  teach  him  better,  and  yet  who  comes  here,  and  becomes  the 
apologist  for,  and  uses  his  influence  in  favor  of,  Slavery,  I  have  the  most 
unmitigated  contempt.  It  is  the  basest  sacrifice  of  principle  to  selfish  ends, 
and  proving  recreant  to  that  which  every  Northern  freeman,  especially,  must 
feel  and  know  is  the  vitality  of  our  Republic,  the  safegiiard  to  society,  the 
element  of  national  prosperity  in  every  institution  that  tends  to  elevate  and 
dignify  man." 

That  was  all  that  he  did.  He  had  respect  and  sympathy  for  Southern 
Slaveholders,  born  and  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  Slavery  and  surrounded  by 
that  institution,  but  for  Northern  men,  who  went  South  and  became  Slave- 
holders, and  the  worst  defenders  of  the  system,  he  had  nothing  but  contempt. 
He  put  these  sentiments  on  paper,  in  a  letter  intended  to  be  seen  by  no  other 
person  than  the  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  what  he  had  written,  he  had  to  flee 
for  his  life.  I  will  give  you  what  the  editor  of  the  Mississipinan  says  on  the 
subject :  — 

"Thus  did  the  base  wretch  play  the  assassin  on  those  who  supported  him 
—  cherishing  and  propagating  sentiments  at  war  with  their  rights  —  fanning 
the  flame  of  fanaticism,  while  living  in  the  South  and  enjoying  her  means 
and  hospitality.  Of  course,  Jackson  was  a  little  too  hot  a  place  for  him,  and 
he  at  once  absented  liimsclf.  Wc  hope  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  pass 
him  around.  He  is  described  as  a  man  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  tall, 
with  fair  complexion,  and  black  whiskers." 

And  so  he  is  to  be  identified  somewhere,  if  possible,  in  the  South  ;  and  if 
found,  he  is  to  be  lynched.  What  becomes  of  your  star-spangled  banner.'' 
(Applause.)  What  is  the  value  of  the  American  Constitution  ?  Where,  I 
ask,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  the  American  Union,  and  what  is  it?  To  this 
complexion  it  has  come,  at  last,  that  a  man  may  not  jmt  on  paper  a  single 
word  o^f  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Northern  men  going  to  the  South  and 
becoming  Slaveholders,  without  being  compelled,  if  detected,  to  flee  for  hi?- 
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life  out  of  the  southern  portion  of  our  Country.     This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
South. 

I  said  I  began  this  enterprise  with  the  design  exclusively  of  emancipating 
black  people,  not  dreaming  that  white  people  were  held  in  bondage,  or  that 
any  of  them  would  be  liable  to  be  made  Slaves  of,  and  yet,  at  this  very  time, 
there  is  a  case  on  trial,  in  New  Orleans,  in  which  a  white  female  is  claimed 
as  a  Slave.  The  suit  is  yet  pending,  and  the  Ne^o  Orleans  Delta,  of  the  I'ith 
instant,  says :  — 

"A  suit  was  yesterday  filed  in  the  Sixth  District  Coiu-t,  on  behalf  of  Jose- 
phine Smith,  alias  Barrett,  in  which  the  allegations  are  as  follows  :  —  That 
she  is  wrongfully  and  illegally  claimed  as  a  Slave,  by  Lionel  C.  Le\-y,  whose 
residence  is  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  by  Joseph  Cohen,  who  resides 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina." 

What  does  she  say  for  herself  ? 

"  She  alleges  that  when  she  lived  in  the  house  of  said  Barrett,  she  lived 
there  as  a  free  white  member  of  his  family,  and  that  said  Barrett  then,  and 
at  all  other  times,  treated  her  and  presented  her  to  the  world  as  his  o%vn 
daughter,  and  as  being  both  free  and  white.  Petitioner  further  alleges  that 
she  has  always  associated  with  white  persons,  and  has  been  considered  a  free 
white  person ;  that  she  was  educated  as  a  free  white  person,  at  both  English 
and  French  schools,  where  none  but  white  children  were  knowmgly  admit- 
ted ;  that  the  said  Barrett  recognized  her,  in  various  ways,  and  at  all  times, 
from  her  childhood  to  liis  death,  as  free  and  white,  and  used  to  take  her  to 
the  public  theatres,  and  seat  her  with  himself  in  the  dress  circle,  where  none 
but  white  persons  were  knowingly  admitted." 

This  is  the  person  claimed  to-day  as  a  Slave,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
I  need  not  say  to  any  of  you  in  tliis  audience,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
complexion  of  tlie  Slave  system,  through  the  bleaching  process,  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  day  has  gone  by  for  any  distinction  on  the  groimd  of 
color,  and  that  persons  of  as  fair  complexion  as  can  be  found  in  the  world 
are  now  groaning  in  the  prison-house  at  the  South,  and  are  all  the  more 
valuable  on  account  of  their  Avhite  complexion,  if  they  are  females,  because 
they  can  then  be  sold  for  briital  purposes.  You  see,  therefore,  that  we  are 
all  interested  in  this  matter  ;  that  no  person  can  say  I  am  safe,  my  wife  is 
safe,  my  mother,  or  my  child  is  safe ;  that  complexion  settles  the  question 
in  America,  that  none  but  black  people  can  be  enslaved.  Slavery  cares  not 
for  anybody's  complexion  ;  no  person  is  safe. 

Little  did  I  thuik  when  I  went  to  Baltimore,  that  I  went  there  to  rescue 
Christianity  from  the  foulest  stigma  ever  cast  upon  it,  for  at  that  time  it  was 
not  the  fasliion  to  run  to  the  Bible  to  vindicate  Slavery  as  a  Divine  institu- 
tion. Now,  all  over  the  South,  and,  indeed,  aU  over  the  Country,  with 
exceptions,  they  who  claim  to  be  the  authorized  expounders  of  the  Word  of 
God  undertake  to  prove  that  Slavery  is  in  accordance  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  consistent  with  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  a  logical  deduction,  that  the  Anti- Slavery  movement  is  an  infidel 
movement,  conflicting  with  the  will  and  word  of  God.  We  have  to  vindicate 
the  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ.     We  declare  for  ourselves  that  there  is  no 
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stain  of  blood  upon  it ;  that  there  is  no  oppression  whatever  which  it  sanc^ 
tions ;  that  it  recogmzes  the  brotherhood  of  the  human  race ;  that  every 
human  being  is  a  dear  child  of  God,  and  that  all  are  alike  precious  in  his 
estimation ;  and  we  affirm  that  whoever  says  that  Jesus  Christ  winked  at 
Slavery,  connived  at  it,  or  sanctioned  it,  is  one  who  casts  the  foulest  impu- 
tation upon  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  he  says  that  Christianity, 
as  revealed,  exemplified,  and  vindicated  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  sus- 
tains and  sanctions  that  system,  "he  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him." 
(Applause.)  I  did  not  suppose  that  Slavery  would  at  last  find  so  much  of 
supi^ort,  on  the  part  of  the  Nation,  as  to  dare  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
avow  its  purpose  of  eternizing  itself  on  the  American  soil.  But  the  hour 
has  come  for  it  to  throw  away  the  mask.  It  has  done  so ;  it  is  against  all 
mitigation  of  the  system.  In  the  language  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  it 
says :  — 

"It  is  all  an  hallucination  to  suppose  that  we  are  ever  going  to  get  rid  of 
Slavery,  or  that  it  will  ever  be  desirable  to  do  so.  It  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot 
do  without  —  that  is  righteous,  profitable,  and  permanent,  and  that  belongs 
to  Southern  society  as  inherently,  intrinsically,  and  durably  as  the  white 
race  itself.  Southern  men  should  act  as  if  the  canopy  of  heaven  were 
inscribed  with  a  covenant,  in  letters  of  fire,  that  the  negro  is  here,  and  here 
forever  —  is  our  property,  and  ours  forever  —  is  never  to  be  emancipated  — 
is  to  be  kept  hard  at  work  and  in  rigid  subjection  all  his  days." 

This  is  now  the  attitude  of  the  whole  body  of  Slaveholders  in  our  Country 
—  that  Slavery  is  a  part  of  our  national  existence ;  that  they  no  more  dream 
of  getting  rid  of  it  than  they  do  of  committing  suicide ;  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  safety  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  They  are  hostile  to 
every  form  of  mitigation. 

There  are  those  who  say  they  cannot  go  A^ith  the  Abolitionists  in  denounc- 
ing Slavery,  as  such,  as  intrinsically  evil.  It  is  a  system,  they  tell  us,  which 
has  many  abuses,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  having  the  abuses  all  removed. 
What  are  the  abuses  of  the  Slave  system .'  I  never  knew  any  such  person 
to  define  those  abuses,  or  attempt  to  remove  them,  if  he  himself  could  under- 
stand what  they  are.  It  seems  to  mc,  that  we,  as  human  beings,  as  fathers 
and  mothers,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  might  easily  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  putting  of  a  father,  a  mother,  a  husband,  a  wife,  a 
child,  on  the  auction  block,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  was  an  abuse, 
an  outrageous  abuse  of  Slavery,  if  you  please,  something  that  ought  to  be 
put  away  forever.  Well,  a  few  months  since,  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
seemed  to  think  so,  too,  and  so,  in  his  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  that 
State,  he  submitted  a  recommendation  that  a  law  should  be  passed,  by  which 
children  under  a  certain  age,  five  years,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  taken 
from  their  parents  and  sold  away.  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  an  oracular 
paper  on  this  subject,  came  down  upon  the  Governor  of  Alabama  with  much 
indignation,  and  said  :  — 

"  This  recommendation  strikes  us  as  being  most  unwise  and  impolitic.  If 
Slaves  are  property,  then  should  they  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
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Master,  or  be  subject  only  to  such  le^al  jtrovisions  as  are  designed  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb.  If  the  relation  of  Master  and  Slave  be  infringed 
for  one  purpose,  it  wofdd  be  ditheult  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  encroachment. 
If  the  Slaveholder  yield  one  point  to  the  demands  of  Abolition  fanaticism, 
he  will  but  embolden  the  spirit  which  he  aims  to  conciliate,  and  will  be 
driven  to  some  more  substantial  concession." 

The  recommendation  of  the  Governor  fell  to  the  ground,  and  nobody  gave 
any  heed  to  it,  and  the  whole  South,  to-day,  stands  in  the  attitude  of  a 
determination  to  make  Slavery  eternal  —  never  to  mitigate  any  of  its  fea- 
tures, but  to  keep  it  always  just  what  it  is, 

I  did  not  expect  to  live  to  see  such  a  develoiDment  as  this ;  but  it  shows 
what  the  crisis  is  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  did  not  suppose,  Avhen  I 
began,  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  advocate  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
existing  religiously  between  the  North  and  South ;  but  the  hour  has  come 
when  we  must  separate,  or  else  our  souls  must  be  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  Slave.  IIow  any  man,  who  can  put  two  ideas  together,  who  can  calcu- 
late that  two  and  two  make  foiu',  can  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  can 
exist,  by  any  possibility,  a  union  between  Slavery  and  Anti- Slaver j',  between 
Precmen  and  Slaveholders,  is  to  me  inexplicable.  The  very  terms  indicate 
everlasting  antagonism  and  undying  hostility.  The  one  party  in  favor  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  freedom,  and  the  other  party  in  favor  of  oppression, 
and  cruelty,  and  blood  —  how  can  they  walk  together  ?  I  fully  agree  Avith 
the  Mobile  Tribune  on  this  subject,  Avheu  it  says  ;  — 

"No  man  with  any  knowledge,  in  the  South,  can  for  a  moment  believe 
that  there  is  or  can  be  any  harmony  between  the  Christian  organizations  of 
the  Free  and  the  Slave  States.  Why,  then,  patch  up  and  endeavor  to  check 
the  disruption  which  Avill  presently  be  inevitable  between  them." 

Yes,  I  ask  the  Clergy  who  will  assemble,  this  week,  in  the  City  of 
New  York  —  the  Clergy,  North,  and  the  members  of  the  Chm-chcs,  North, 
who  are  here  assembled  —  why  this  attempt  to  patch  up  a  false  union 
between  yourselves  and  the  Slaveholders  of  the  South  ?  Their  condition  of 
religious  imion  is  that  you  shall  acknowledge  Slavery  as  divinely  instituted ; 
as  sustained  by  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  that  you  shall  declare 
An ti- Slavery  to  be  infidelity.  Unless  you  shall  do  this,  they  Avill  cut  the 
bonds  of  your  union  and  separate  from  you.  Certainly  the  language  of  the 
Slaveholding  South  is,  "No  union,  religiously,  with  Abolitionists."  They 
are  consistent  men ;  they  cannot,  as  Slaveholders,  say  otherwise.  On  our 
part,  as  Abolitionists,  we  meet  them  as  frankly  and  directly,  and  say, 
"  No  union  Avith  Slaveholders,  religiously ; "  and  so  the  hour  has  come 
that  Ave  separate.  All  this  is  logical ;  all  this  is  a  moral  and  a  religious 
necessity. 

I  did  not  suppose,  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the  time  Avould  CA^er  come 
when  it  would  be  a  duty  to  advocate  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Union, 
and  yet  the  hour  has  come ;  and  now,  it  is  lor  us  to  determine  Avhether  Ave 
shall  have  any  portion  of  our  Country  left  to  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  of 
God,  or  Avhether,  bowing  down  and  doing  the  behest  of  the  Slave  PoAver, 
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the  whole  land  shall  bo  hurried  to  destruction.  God  knows  that  I  desire 
no  dissolution  of  any  Union  worthy  of  the  name.  Wo  ought  to  be  one 
people,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Our  institutions  ought  to  be  homo- 
geneous ;  our  industry  ought  everywhere  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  motives,, 
and  Freedom  ought  everywhere  to  reign.  But,  if  we  have  a  body  of  men  in 
our  Country,  who  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  four  million  of  the  people^ 
to  make  them  then-  Slaves ;  if  they  declare  to  us  that  they  will  consider  it  a 
crime,  not  to  be  forgiven,  on  the  part  of  any  man,  to  refuse  to  bow  do'wai  to 
their  power  and  to  sanction  their  crucltj- ;  if  they  are  resolved  to  make  every 
friend  of  Freedom  an  outlaw,  who  shall  never  be  permitted  to  tread  on  their 
soil;  then,  I  say,  that  they  have  dissolved  the  Union  already,  and  we  have 
got  to  do  one  of  two  things  :  cither  to  be  Slaves  always,  or  to  declare  that 
we  wash  oui-  hands  of  blood- giiiltincss  in  this  matter,  and  leave  them  to  take 
the  dreadful  responsibility  upon  their  own  heads.     (Applause.) 

I  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close,  not  Avishing  to  trosjjass  on  your  time  at 
greater  length,  as  others  are  to  follow  whom  you  Avould  like  to  hear,  by 
giving  you  the  views  of  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Brown  UniA'ersity,  on  tliis  ques- 
tion of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  a  gentleman  of  great  caution  and  the 
utmost  circumspection  —  one  who  has  never  given  any  countenance  to  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  or  to  any  of  its  operations,  and  therefore, 
one  whose  words  will  weigh  heavily  on  the  mind  of  every  one  wlio  knows 
who  and  what  Dr.  Wayland  is.  At  a  great  Anti-Nebraska  Meeting,  held 
in  the  City  of  Providence,  Khode  Island,  while  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  before 
Congress,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  and  powerful  Speech  made  by  Dr. 
Wayland,  he  said  :  — 

*'  I  value  the  Union  as  much  as  any  man.  I  would  cheerfully  sacrifice  to 
it  everything  but  Jiistiee,  and  Trutli,  and  Liberty.  Wlicn  I  must  smrender 
these  as  the  price  of  the  Union,  the  Union  becomes,  at  ouce,  a  thing  wliich 
I  ablior.  To  form  a  Union  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  ojipression,  is  to 
make  myself  an  oppressor.  This,  I  cannot  be,  for  I  love  Liberty  as  much 
for  my  neighbor  as  myself.  To  sacrifice  my  Liberty  for  the  sake  of  the 
Union  is  impossible.  God  made  mc  free,  and  I  cauuot  be  in  bondage  to  any 
man. 

********* 

•'  Taking  Clu'ist  for  my  example,  and  striving  to  imbibe  His  spirit,  can  I 
do  otlierwise  than  to  take  to  my  bosom  every  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
cliild  of  humanity  ?  Jesus  Christ,  my  Master,  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren,  and  can  I  liave  any  partnership  in  an  attempt  to  trample  them 
under  foot  ?  Tlie  Union,  itself,  becomes  to  me  an  accursed  thing  if  I  must 
first  steep  it  in  the  tears  and  blood  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died."' 

I  ask  Dr.  Waylanp,  and  every  other  man,  whether  we  have  ever  had  any 
other  Union  than  the  one  which  he  has  here  described ;  whether  the  tears 
and  blood  of  the  oppressed  mUlions  of  our  land  have  not  always  stained  that 
Union ;  and  whether,  to  jiurchase  the  Lhiion  at  the  outset,  those  oppressed 
people  were  not  jnit  upon  the  altar  of  destruction,  and  have  ever  since  been 
given  over  to  remediless  ruin  ?  I,  too,  Avill  sacrifice,  with  Dr.  Wayland  or 
with  any  other  man,  everytliing  for  the  Union  of  this  Country,  except  Truth, 
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^"ustice,  and  Liberty ;  but,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  sacrifice  these,  I  say, 
no ;  I  will  be  true  to  God,  to  my  own  ao\il,  and  to  liberty,  and  let  such  a 
Union  perish  ibrcvcr.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  IlrxcuixsoNs  then  came  forward,  and  sang,  Avith  their  usual  depth 
of  feeling  and  pathos,  "  The  Sowj  of  the  Fugitiuc,"  which  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Mr.  John  Mercer  Langston,  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Institute,  a  colored 
gentleman,  who  has  recently  been  elected  Town  Clerk  of  Brownhelm  Town- 
ship, Oluo,  then  addressed  the  meeting. 

MR.   LANGSTON'S    SPEECH. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Some  great  man  has  remarked  that  a  nation  may  lose  its  Liberty  in  a  day, 
and  be  a  century  in  finding  it  out.  There  is  not,  within  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  entire  Country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  solitary  man  or  woman,  Avho  is  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  or  her  share  of  civil,  religious,  and  political  Liberty.  This  is  a  startling 
announcement,  perhaps,  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  a  Country  loud  in  its 
boasts  of  its  free  institutions,  its  democratic  organizations,  its  eciuality,  its 
justice,  and  its  liberality.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  of  the  Ordinance 
of  17S7,  and  various  enactments  in  favor  of  popular  Liberty,  for  so  long,  that 
we  verily  believe  that  v,'c  are  a  Free  people ;  and  yet  I  am  forced  to  declare, 
looking  the  truth  dkectly  in  the  face,  and  seeing  the  power  of  American 
Slavery,  that  there  is  not,  within  the  bosom  of  this  entii-e  Country,  a  solitary 
man  or  woman  who  can  say,  I  have  my  full  share  of  Liberty.  Let  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  society  arm  himself  with  the  panoply  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Word  of  God, 
and  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  say,  I 
believe  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  my  Country,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  the  Word  of  God,  respecting  the 
rights  of  man,  and  where  will  be  his  legal  protection  ?  Massachusetts  will 
sit  quietly  by  and  see  him  outraged  ;  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
not  dare  to  mterfere  for  his  protection ;  ho  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant 
Slaveholders.  Why  t  Because  Slavery  is  the  great  lord  of  this  Country,  and 
there  is  no  power  in  this  Nation,  to-day,  strong  enough  to  withstand  it. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  dwell  upon  the 
achievements  ;dready  gained  by  the  Anti-Shwery  Movement.  I  know  that 
they  have  been  great  and  glorious  ;  I  know  that  this  Movement  has  taught 
the  American  people  Avho  the  Slave  is,  and  what  his  rights  are  —  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  man ;  I  know  that  the  attention  of 
the  public  has  been  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  colored  people,  and  the 
attention  of  the  colored  people,  themselves,  has  been  awakened  to  their  own 
condition,  so  that,  with  longing  expectations,  they  begin  to  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet :  — 
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"Oh  tell  mo  not  that  I  am  blessed, 

Nor  bid  me  glory  in  my  lot, 
■While  plebian  freemou  are  oppressed 

With  wants  and  woes  that  I  have  not.  _ 

So  let  a  cage,  with  grates  of  gold, 
And  pearly  roof,  the  eagle  hold ; 
Let  dainty  viands  be  his  fare, 
And  give  the  captive  tend'rest  care ; 
But  say,  in  luxury's  limits  pent, 
Pind  you  the  king  of  birds  content .' 
No ;   oft  he  "11  sound  the  startling  shriek. 
And  beat  the  grates  with  angry  beak. 
Precarious  Freedom  s  far  more  dear 
Than  all  the  prison's  pampering  cheer; 
He  longs  to  seek  his  Eyi-ie  seat  — 

Some  cliff  on  Ocean's  lonely  shore, 
Whose  old  bare  top  the  tempests  beat, 

And  on  whose  base  the  billows  roar  ; 
When,  dashed  by  gales,  they  yawn  Uke  graves, 
He  longs  for  joy  to  skim  those  waves, 
Or  rise  through  tempest  shrouded  air 

All  thick  and  dark  with  loud  winds  swelling, 
To  brave  the  lightning's  lurid  glare. 

And  talk  with  thunders  in  their  dwelling." 

As  the  mountain  eagle  hate.?  the  cage  and  loatlies  confinement,  and  longs 
to  be  free,  so  tlie  colored  man  hates  chains,  loathes  coniinement,  and  longs 
to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  a  man.  (Applause.)  He  longs  to  stand 
in  the  Church  a  man ;  he  longs  to  stand  up  a  man  upon  the  great  theatre  of 
life,  everywhere  a  man ;  for,  verUy,  he  is  a  man,  and  may  well  adopt  the 
sentiment  of  the  Roman,  Terence,  when  he  said,  Homo  sum,  et  nihil  humani 
a  me  alienum  puio.  I  am  a  man,  and  there  is  nothing  of  humanity,  as  I 
think,  estranged  to  me.  Yes,  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  ha^s  done  this; 
and  it  has  done  more.  It  has  revolutionized,  to  a  great  degree,  the  theology 
and  religion  of  this  Country ;  it  has  taught  the  American  people  that  the 
Bible  is  not  on  the  side  of  American  Slavery.  No,  it  cannot  be.  It  was 
written  in  characters  of  light  across  the  gateway  of  the  old  ^losaic  system, 
"He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  hi  his  hand,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  That  is  the  only  place  in  the  Scriptures 
W'here  the  matter  of  chattel  Slavery  is  mentioned,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Almighty,  through  Moses,  is:  "He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."  (Applause.) 
Theodoke  D.  Weld  was  right  when  he  said,  "The  Spirit  of  Slavery  never 
takes  refuge  in  the  Bible  o/"  its  owti  accord.  The  horns  of  the  altar  are  its 
last  resort.  It  seizes  them,  if  at  all,  only  in  desperation  —  rushing  from  the 
terror  of  tlie  avenger's  arm.  Like  other  unclean  spirits,  it  hateth  the  light, 
neither  cometli  to  the  light,  lest  its  deeds  should  be  reproved.  Goaded  to 
madness  in  its  contiicts  with  common  sense  and  natural  justice,  denied  all 
quarter,  and  hunted  from  every  covert,  it  breaks,  at  last,  into  the  sacred 
enclosure,  and  courses  up  and  down  the  Bible,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
The  law  of  love,  streaming  from  every  page,  flashes  around  it  an  omni- 
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present  anguish  and  despair.  It  shrinks  from  the  hated  light,  and  howls 
under  the  consuming  touch,  as  the  demoniacs  recoiled  from  the  Son  of  God 
and. shrieked,  'Torment  us  not.'  At  last  it  slinks  among  the  shadows  of  the 
Mosaic  system,  and  thinks  to  burrow  out  of  sight  among  its  types  and 
symbols.  Vain  hope  !  Its  asylum  is  its  sepulchre ;  its  city  of  refuge,  the 
city  of  destruction.  It  rushes  from  light  into  the  sun  ;  from  heat  into 
devouring  lire ;  and,  from  the  voice  of  God,  into  the  thickest  of  His  thun- 
ders." 

Yes,  the  Anti- Slavery  Movement  has  taught  the  American  people  this, 
and  more  than  this.  It  has  taught  them  that  no  pohtical  party,  established 
on  the  basis  of  ignoring  the  question  of  Slavery,  can  live  and  breathe  in  the 
North.     (Applause.)     Where  is  the  Whig  party  ? 

"  Gone  glimmermg  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were ; 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 

The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  has  dug  its  grave  deep ;  it  has  buried  it,  and  is 
writing  for  its  epitaph,  "  It  was,  but  is  no  more."  (Applause.)  With  Daniel 
Webster,  the  Whig  Party  breathed  its  last  breath. 

And  where  is  the  Democratic  Party.''  It  is  in  power,  but  all  over  it  is 
written,  Mene,  mene,  tekel  iip/iarsiii.     (Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  these  results  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  but 
I  want  to  make  good,  before  this  audience,  my  proposition,  that  there  is  not, 
within  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  a  solitary  Freeman.  The  Amer- 
ican People  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  the  Slaves,  the  Slaveholders, 
the  Non-Slaveholding  Whites,  and  the  Free  People  of  color. 

I  need  not  undertake  to  show  to  this  audience,  that  the  American  Slave 
is  deprived  of  his  rights.  He  has  none.  He  has  a  body,  but  it  is  not  his 
own;  he  has  an  intellect,  but  he  cannot  think  for  himself;  he  has  sensi- 
bility, but  he  must  not  feel  for  another.  He  can  own  nothing  ;  all  belongs 
to  his  master. 

Then,  as  to  the  Slaveholder,  we  have  all  got  to  think  that  he  has  all  rights. 
But  a  Slaveholder  cannot  sit  on  the  bench  or  stand  at  the  bar,  in  the  forum 
or  in  the  p\ilpit,  and  utter  a  solitary  sentiment  that  could  be  construed  as 
tending  to  create  insubordination  among  the  Free  People  of  color,  and  insur- 
rection among  the  Slaves.  Look  at  the  Press  in  the  Southern  States  ;  it  is 
muzzled,  and  dare  not  speak  out  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  Freedom.  Let  but 
a  sentiment  tending  towaixls  abolition  escape,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Look  at  the  I'arla-ille  Lwiimanj,  broken  to  atoms,  and  the  people  of  that 
portion 'of  ^Missouri  avowing  that  that  paper  never  uttered  their  sentiments 
or  represented  their  views,  and  giving  thanks  to  God  Almighty  that  they 
have  had  the  Mob  spirit  strong  enough  to  destroy  that  Press.  Is  not  this 
evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  even  Slaveholders,  themselves,  are  not  in 
possession  of  their  full  share  of  civil,  religious,  and  political  Liberty  ? 

As  to  the  great  mass  of  the  White  People,  at  the  North,  have  they  their 
rights  ?  I  recollect,  when  the  Anti- Slavery  People  held  a  Convention  at 
Cleveland,  in  I80O,  the  question  came  up  whether  they  should  hold  their 
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next  National  Convention  in  the  City  of  Washington.  The  strong  political 
Anti-Slavery  men  of  the  Country  were  there.  There  were  Cuase  and 
Lewis,  of  Ohio  ;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky ;  Lewis  Tappan,  of  New 
York,  and  a  great  many  other  strong  men  of  the  Party  ;  and  yet,  when  this 
question  came  up,  how  was  it  decided  ?  That  they  would  not  hold  the 
next  National  Convention  at  Washington.  And  what  was  the  reason 
given  ?  Because  the  people  of  that  City  may  use  violence  towards  us  !  Had 
the  people  their  full  share  of  Libertj*,  would  they  have  been  afraid  to  go  to 
the  Capital  of  the  Country,  and  there  utter  their-  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery,  or  any  other  topic  ? 

But  to  make  the  tact  more  apparent,  some  two  years  afterwards,  the  great 
National  Woman's  Rights  Convention  was  held  in  the  same  City ;  and  there 
the  very  same  question  came  up,  whether  they  should  hold  their  next  fleeting 
nt  Washington  or  Pittsbiu-g.  How  was  it  decided?  As  the  question  was 
about  being  put,  Lucy  Stoxe  came  forward,  and  said,  "  I  am  opposed  to 
going  to  the  City  of  Washington.  They  buy  and  sell  women  there,  and 
they  might  outrage  us."  So  the  Convention  voted  to  hold  the  next  Meeting  at 
Pittsburg.  Were  they  in  the  possession  of  their  full  share  of  Liberty  ?  Think 
of  it ;  our  mothers,  oiu-  wives,  and  our  sisters,  of  the  North,  dare  not  go  to 
the  Capital  of  the  Country,  to  hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  their  own  sex.  And  yet  the  Constitution  declares  that  the  "  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States." 

I  now  Avisli  to  speak  of  another  class,  and  more  at  length  —  of  that  class 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  —  the  Free  People  of  color.  What  is 
our  condition  in  respect  to  civil,  religious,  and  political  Liberty  ?  In  the 
State  in  which  I  live,  (Ohio,)  they  do  not  enjoy  the  elective  franchise,  and 
why  ?  It  is  oAving  to  the  indii'cct  influence  of  American  Slavery.  Slavery 
in  Kentucky,  the  adjoining  State,  says  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  a^ou  must 
not  allov^  colored  people  to  vote  and  be  elected  to  office,  because  our  Slaves 
will  hear  of  it  and  become  restless,  and  tlii'ectly  Ave  shall  luu-e  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  our  throats  Avill  be  cut.  And  so  the  peojjle  of  Ohio  say  to  the 
colored  jieople,  that  they  cannot  allow  them  the  priA'Uege  of  voting,  not- 
AAithstanding  the  colored  people  pay  taxes  like  others,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
acknoAvledged  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  should  ahvays  go 
together.  And  I  understand  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  colored 
man  is  only  allowed  the  elective  franchise  through  a  property  qualitication, 
Avhich  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  an  insult ;  for  it  is  not  the  colored  man 
that  votes,  but  the  tAVO  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  that  he  may  possess.  It  is 
not  his  manhood,  but  liis  money,  that  is  represented.  But  that  is  the  Yan- 
kee idea  —  the  dollar  and  the  cent.  (Laughter.)  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
colored  man  has  not  the  privilege  of  sending  his  child  to  the  white  schools. 
Nor  is  he  placed  even  in  the  penitentiary  on  a  fair  footing.  (Laughter.)  If 
a  colored  man  knocks  a  white  man  down  —  perhaps  in  defence  of  liis  rights 
—  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary;  and  Avhen  he  gets  there,  there- is  no  dis- 
crimination made  betAveen  him  and  the  Avorst  Avhite  criminal ;  but  Avhen  he 
marches  out  to  take  his  meal,  he  is  made  to  march  beliind  the  white  criminal, 
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♦ 

and  you  may  see  the  prisoners  marching  —  horse-thieves  m  front  —  colored 

people  behind.     (Laughter.) 

.  All  the  prejudice  against  color  that  you  see  in  the  United  States  is  the 
fruit  of  Slavery,  and  is  a  most  effectual  barrier  to  the  rights  of  the  colored 
man.  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  they  have  a  law  something  like  this  :  that  if 
any  man  comes  there  Avith  the  intent  to  make  it  his  residence,  he  sliall  be 
taken  up  and  fined  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offence ;  and  if  he  is  unable  to 
pay  it,  he  is  put  up  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  go,  first, 
towards  paying  the  costs  that  may  accrue  in  the  case,  and  the  residue 
towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  charity  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  whites  of  that  State.  (Laughter.)  That  is  a  part  of  the  legislation 
of  the  State  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  has  the  honor  to  represent.  (Re- 
newed laughter.)  The  public  sentiment  that  is  growing  up  in  this  Country, 
however,  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  the  death  of  Douglas,  and  of  that  sort  of 
legislation.     (Applause.) 

In  the  light,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts,  can  tliere  be  any  question  that  there 
is  no  full  enjoyment  of  Freedom  to  any  one  in  this  Country.  Could  John 
QuixcY  Adajis  come  forth  from  his  mausoleum,  shrouded  in  his  grave 
clothes,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  Massachusetts,  stand  up  in 
Charleston,  and  protest  against  the  imprisonment  of  the  citizens  of  !Massa- 
chuSetts,  as  a  violation  of  thcii'  constitutional  rights,  do  you  think  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  woiild  submit  to  it  r  Do  you  think  the  reverence 
due  to  his  name  and  character,  or  even  the  habilunents  of  the  grave  about 
him,  would  protect  liim  from  insult  and  outrage  .'  And  so  far  are  the 
people  of  tliis  Countrj'  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  that  many  would  laugh  at 
such  an  outrage. 

American  Slavery  has  corrupted  the  whole  mass  of  American  society.  Its 
influence  has  pervaded  every  crevice  and  cranny  of  society.  But,  ^Ir.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  glad  to  know  that  a  great  change  is  coming  on,  and  that  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  feci  that  tlie  question  of  Slavery  is  not 
one  which  affects  the  colored  people  alone.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  they 
are  beginning  to  feci  that  it  is  a  National  question,  in  which  every  man  and 
woman  is  more  or  less  interested.  And  when  the  people  of  the  Xorth  shall 
rise  and  put  on  their  strength,  powerful  though  Slavery  is  and  well  nigh 
omnipotent,  it  shall  die.  It  is  only  for  the  people  to  will  it,  and  it  is  done. 
But  while  the  Church  and  the  political  parties  continue  to  sustain  it ;  while 
the  people  bow  down  at  its  bloody  feet  to  worsliip  it,  it  will  hve  and  breathe. 
Now,  the  (question  comes  homo  to  us,  and  it  is  a  practical  question,  m  the 
lantrua<ie  of  !Mr.  Puillips,  "  Shall  Libertv  die  in  this  Country  r  Has  God 
Almighty  scooped  out  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  its  gra^-e  r  Has  he  lifted 
up  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  for  its  monument  ?  Has  he  set  Niagara  to  hymn 
its  requiem  .■' "  Sir,  I  hope  not.  I  hope  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  to  be 
its  cradle ;  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  arc  to  be  the  strong  tablets  upon  which 
are  to  be  written  its  glorious  triiiniphs  ;  and  that  Niagara  has  been  set  to 
hymn  its  triumphant  song.  (Applause.)  But,  my  friends,  the  question  is 
with  us.  Shall  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  stand  .-^  Shall  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  it  is  Anti-Slavery,  .stand  ?     Shall  our 
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free  institutions  triumph,  and  our  Country  become  the  asylum  of  the 
opi^ressed  of  all  climes  ?  Shall  our  Government  become,  in  the  language 
of  ex-Senator  Allex,  "  a  democracy  ■which  asks  nothing  but  what  it  con- 
cedes, and  concedes  nothing  but  what  it  demands,  destructive  to  despotism, 
the  conservator  of  liberty,  life,  and  property  ? "  May  God  help  the  right. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  said,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  one-half  of  the  Slave  popu- 
lation of  the  South  were  women,  our  poet  had  asked,  — 

"  ttTien  woman's  heart  is  bleeding, 
SliaJl  woman's  voice  be  hushed  ?  " 

I 

lie  would  leave  tlie  answer  to  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Antoinette  L.  Beown. 
(Applause.) 

The  Meeting  was  then  successively  addressed  by  Antoinette  L.  Brown, 
and  Messrs.  Theodore  P.uiker  and  Wendell  Puil'ips,  of  Boston.  [Full 
phonographic  reports  of  these  Speeches  a^ipcarcd  in  the  Xationul  A?)ti- 
Slnreri/  Standard,  of  May  19  and  26,  18.35.] 


After  the  Annivcrsarj'  Meeting,  held  on  AVedncsday,  May  9th,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  the  .Society  held  a  Meeting  for  Public  Discussion,  on 
Thursday,  May  10th,  at  the  Freewill  Baptist  Church,  in  Sullivan  Street. 

The  Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  tea  o'clock.  A-  ^I.,  by  Mr.  Garrison, 
the  President. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Griswold,  of  Mystic,  Connecticxit. 

The  President  presented  to  the  Meeting  the  original  copy  of  the  Remon- 
strance of  the  Clergy  and  People  of  Scotland,  signed  on  behalf  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons,  against  Slavery  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  document,  which  was  neatly  engrossed  and  mounted, 
was  unrolled  and  exhibited  to  tlie  audience,  and  much  interest  manifested 
therein. 

On  motion  of  J.  Miller  McKim,  seconded  by  S.^muel  ^Iav,  Jr.,  Voted, 
That  the  Society  will  hold  Public  Meetings  through  this  day  and  evening, 
at  this  place,  and  that  tlie  Meeting  to-morrow  (Friday)  be  a  strictly  private 
Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  for  consultation  and  action  as  to  its 
operations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Inquiry  being  made,  what  constituted  ^lembership  of  the  Society,  it  was 
replied,  that  all  persons  who  are  in  union  with  the  principles  and  measures 
of  this  Society,  and  are  contributors  to  its  funds  —  including  all  Members  of 
Societies  auxiliary  to  this  —  are  Members  of  this  Society. 

With  this  understanding,  the  vote  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

On  motion  of  Sydney  H.  Gay,  Samuel  May,  Jr.  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Edmund  QriNCY,  the  following  persons  were  nominated  by 
the  Chaii-,  and  accepted  by  the  Society,  as  a  Committee  to  nominate  Officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  :  — 
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Edmuxd  Quixcy,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Eohert  Purvis,  of  F.j-berry,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  SusAX  B.  AxTHONY,  of  Rochester,  New  York ;  James  Mott,  of 
Philadelphia ;  James  Bahxai-.y,  of  Salem,  Ohio  ;  H.  C.  IIowells,  of  New 
Jersey  ;  Lydia  Mott,  of  Albany  ;  A.  T.  Foss,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  S.  S. 
GuisAvoLD,  of  Connecticut. 

Tlio  following  persons  also  were  nominated  and  chosen  a  Business  Commit- 
tee, the  President  of  the  Society  being  added  to  the  Committee,  as  its  Chair- 
man, on  the  motion  of  J.  M.  McKim  :  William  Lloyd  Gauuisox,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Oliver  Joiixsox,  William  H.  Topp,  Mahlon  B.  Lixton,  Wil- 
liam W.  Browx,  Charles  L.  Pemoxd,  Abey  Kelley  Foster. 

The  following  Resolutions  (presented  at  the  Aniiiversai-y  Meeting,  yester- 
day) were  read  to  the  Meeting  :  — 

1.  Resohed,  That,  of  all  systems  of  despotism  existing  in  the  w^orld, 
American  Slavery  is  the  most  merciless  to  its  victims,  the  most  impious  in 
its  assumptions,  the  most  murderous  in  its  spirit,  the  most  demoralizing  in 
its  influences,  the  most  hideous  in  its  features,  and  the  most  calamitous  in 
its  operations. 

2.  Resolved,  That  its  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition  is  the  primary 
and  paramount  duty  of  this  Nation,  before  which  all  other  questions  fade 
into  insigniflcance,  all  other  issues  are  as  dust  in  the  balance. 

3.  Resoh-ed,  That  for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  Slavery  on  our 
soil,  the  American  Church  and  Clergy,  with  honorable  but  rare  exceptions, 
are  pre-eminently  guilty;  and  that  they  have  thrown  over  it  the  mantle  of 
Christianity,  declared  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  word  of  God, 
branded  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  as  infidel  in  its  spirit  and  object,  and 
admitted  to  the  communion  table  such  as  make  merchandise  of  human  bodies 
and  immortal  souls. 

4.  Resolced,  That  such  a  Church  is,  in  the  graphic  language  of  Scripture, 
"  a  cage  of  unclean  birds  and  the  synagogue  of  Satan,"  and  that  such  reli- 
gioiLS  teachers  are  "wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,"  "watchmen  that  are  blind," 
"  shepherds  that  cannot  understand,  that  all  look  to  their  own  way,  every 
one  for  his  gain  from  his  quarter." 

-5.  Resolrcd,  That  in  tlic  language  of  Patrick  Hexry,  "It  is  a  duty  we 
owe  the  purity  of  our  religion  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  law 
which  warrants  Slavery." 

While  the  Business  Committee  were  preparing  to  report  further,  the 
Meeting  was  addressed  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Griswold,  who  read  a  recent  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Indiana,  in  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  that  sentiment  in 
the  Resolutions,  that  the  Churches  of  the  Country  were  the  guiltiest  party 
in  the  land,  in  regard  to  Slavery. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  Resolutions  :  — 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  following  religious  organizations,  namely — the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society;  the  American  Bible  Society;  the  American  Bible 
Union  ;  the  American  Tract  Society  ;  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  ; 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  ;  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  ;  the  American  Baptist  I'ublication  Society ;  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union;  the  American  Baptist  Home  ]\Iission  Society; 
th(5  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ;    the  Missionary  Societies  of 
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the  Protestant  Methodist,  Episcopal  Methodist,  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
Moravian  bodies,  respectively  —  being  rii  league  and  fellowship  -with  the 
Slaveholders  of  the  South,  utterly  dumb  in  regard  to  the  Slave  system,. 
and  inllexibly  hostile  to  the  Anti- Slavery  Movement,  are  not  only  -whoUy 
undeserving  of  any  pecuniar)'  aid  or  public  countenance  at  the  North,  but 
cannot  be  supported  without  conniving  at  all  the  -wrongs  and  outrages  by 
■which  chattel  Slavery  is  characterized,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  instantly 
abando::cd  by  every  one  claiming  to  be  the  friend  of  Liberty,  and  a  disciple 
of  Christ  the  Redeemer. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  attempt  of  the  New  York  Independent,  and  other 
religious  journals,  to  shield  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from 
Anti-Slavery  condemnation,  and  to  represent  it  as  occupying  a  sound  position 
in  regard  to  the  enslaved  millions  in  our  land,  because  of  its  action  at 
Hartibrd,  respecting  certain  laws  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  p"ertaining  to  the 
instruction  of  Slaves  and  Free  colored  Persons  in  the  Mission  Scliools,  is 
marked  by  fraud,  Jesuitism,  and  the  supremacy  of  sectarian  exclusivencss 
over  the  instincts  of  humanity. 

8.  Resolocd,  That  in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams, 
of  Boston,  during  the  present  week,  in  this  City,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  and  Publishing  Committee  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  not- 
withstanding the  publication  of  his  infamous  book,  entitled  "A  South-Side 
View  of  Slavery,"  wherein  he  ridicules  the  alleged  sufferings  and  degrada- 
tions of  the  Slaves,  represents  their  condition  as  almost  an  enviable  one,  and 
proclaims  a  state  of  Slavery  to  be  signally  preventive  of  pauperism,  crime, 
mobocracy,  and  popular  delusions,  and  highly  promotive  of  piety  and  its 
kindred  virtues,  that  Society  indicates  a  depth  of  depravity,  and  a  hardihood 
of  aspect,  which  no  language  is  adequate  to  describe. 

9.  Resolved,  That  Liberty  and  Slavery  are,  in  their  nature,  antagonisms, 
which  no  power  in  the  universe  can  reconcile ;  and  that  any  effort  to  make 
peace  or  to  effect  a  compromise  between  them  is  an  insult  to  God,  a  crime 
against  nature,  and  an  outrage  upon  man. 

10.  Resoloed,  That  a  Church  or  Government  -which  accords  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  to  Slavery  as  to  Liberty,  is  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  which  cannot  stand  —  is  an  attempt  to  pay  equal  honor  to  Belial  and 
to  Christ  —  is  inherently  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  and  deserving  of  universal 
execration. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  tlag,  under  which  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
people  are  held  as  chattel  Slaves,  and  driven,  under  the  lash,  to  unrequited 
toil  —  that  the  Constitution  which  grants  to  Sla-^^eholders  and  to  Slave- 
breeders  an  increase  of  political  power  in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of 
their  victims  —  that  the  Union  which  is  cemented  Avith  human  blood,  and 
perpetuated  by  a  pledge  of  its  entire  military  and  naval  power  to  keep  the 
oppressed  in  theh  chains  —  is  a  flag  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust  beneath  the 
feet  of  Freemen ;  is  a  Constitution  rightly  described  as  "  a  covenant  with 
death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  and  to  be  given  to  the  consuming  tire ; 
is  a  Union  to  be  assailed  as  the  concentration  and  "  sum  of  all  villanies,"  and 
utterly  destroyed.     Therefore, 

12.  Resolved,  That  the  time  is  fully  come  to  form  a  Confederacy,  in 
which  no  man  shall  be  held  as  a  Slave,  nor  allowed  to  be  put  on  trial 
before  any  tribunal  on  the  issue,  "Is  he  a  Man  or  a  Beast,  a  Freeman  or  a 
Slave  ? "  —  and  in  which  Slaveholding,  under  all  cu'cumstances,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  same  felonious  category  with  highway  robbery,  piracy,  and 
murder. 

1.3.  Resolved,  That  in  refusing  any  longer  to  be  in  alliance,  either  reli- 
giously or  politically,  with  those  who  "  trade  in  Slaves  and  the  souls  of 
men,"  instead  of  leaving  the  victims  in  their  chains,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  struggle  for  their  emancipation,  we  are  performing  the  first  imperative 
dutj^,  namely,  to  wash  our  hands  in  innocency,  to  occupy  a  sound  moral 
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•position,  and  to  present  a  consistent  attitude  to  the  world ;  and  thus  proving, 
oy  word  and  deed,  that  we  truly  "remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them,"  to  whose  cause  avc  are  pledged  until  not  a  single  bondman  is  left 
to  pine  in  his  fetters. 

Henry  C.  Wright  moved  to  add  the  following  :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  Government  thus  constructed  and  administered  can 
never  be  used  as  a  means  to  abolish  Slavery,  or  sustain  and  perpetuate 
Liberty. 

This  Resolution  was,  at  the  mover's  suggestion,  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  to  the  subject  of  a  Dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  Northern  Confederacy,  based  on 
impartial  Freedom.  He  argued  that  no  practical  good  would  be  attained 
by  such  a  change.  No  doubt,  he  said,  that  even  now  there  is  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  Nation  opposed  to  Slavery,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
rule  in  the  National  Councils.  The  trouble  is,  that  the  Northern  people  are 
lacking  in  enthusiasm,  in  devotion  to  their  principles,  and  in  this  particular 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  Slaveholders,  who  never  flinch  from  their  princi- 
ples, and  arc  ready  to  sacrifice  their  property,  and  even  their  lives,  to  defend 
them. 

A  Voice  said  —  The  North  are  bought  by  the  South. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.     Yes  !  but  you  cannot  buy  the  South. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh.  The  South  has  two  thousand  milUons  of  dollars 
invested  in  Slave  property,  and  that  immense  fund  buys  them  all,  bodyj 
soul,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Vast  numbers  of  Southern  men,  who  own  none  of  this 
property,  and  never  expect  to,  are  imitcd  in  defending  boldly  their  belief,  or 
principles,  on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  L.  Rose  asked  Mr.  Snodgrass,  whether,  provided  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  Slaveholders  in  the  institution  of  Slavery  should 
cease,  ho  thought  they  would  be  so  eager  to  defend  their  principles  on  the 
subject  ^ 

Mrs.  Foster  also  inquired  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  if  those  poor  whites  of  the 
South,  who  own  no  Slaves,  are  not,  themselves,  in  a  very  material  sense,  the 
property  of  the  Slaveholders. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  admitted  they  were.  He  closed  his  Speech  by  expressing 
his  deep  regard  for,  and  interest  in,  this  Society,  though  not  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  diiiering  from  its  position  in  some  respects.  He  admitted  how 
much  he  was  indebted,  for  his  own  An ti- Slavery  faith,  to  the  great  founder 
of  this  Society,  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  a  Committee  of  Finance  :  — 

Abby  Kelley  Foster,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Row- 
land Johnson,  Anna  E.  R.  Bartlett. 

William  Goodell,  of  New  York,  took  the  floor  to  offer  some  remarks 
upon  the  Resolutions.     He  dissented  from  the  position  of  the  Resolutions, 
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and  of  some  of  the  speakers,  that  we  could  not  rightfully  be  in  political 
connection  and  relations  -with  Slaveholders.  He  proceeded  to  argue  that 
tliere  is  no  countenance  or  support  given  by  the  United  States  Constitution 
to  the  institution  of  Slavery ;  and  occupied  about  an  horn-  and  a  half 
therein,  havmg  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  inquiries  fiom  different 
persons. 

Chakles  C.  Bukleigh  replied  to  Mr.  Goodell's  various  points.  Mr. 
GooDELL,  he  said,  has  proved  to  us  three  things  ;  1st,  That  there  never  was 
any  Slavery  in  the  Constitution ;  2d,  That  what  Slavery  there  is  in  the 
Constitution  was  abolished  by  the  amendments  ;  and,  3d,  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  "United  States  to  abolish  Slavci-y  as  it  now 
exists  in  this  Country.  Mr.  Burleigh  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Goodell's 
various  positions,  and  in  a  masterly  manner  exposed  the  sophistry  of  the 
general  argument  that  the  United  States  Constitution  gives  no  guarantees 
to  Slaveholding. 

Mr.  Burleigh  gave  way  to  Mrs.  Abbt  Kelley  Foster,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  presented  the  Society's  claims  to  the  most  gen- 
erous pecuniary  aid  which  its  members  and  friends  could  afford.  She  stated 
that  the  balance  now  in  the  Treasuries  of  the  American  Society  and  its 
Auxiliaries  was  nearly  all  appropriated  already  to  the  papers,  (the  Staxdakd 
and  the  Bugle,)  to  the  Tract  publication,  and  to  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Hampshire.  The  whole  subject  of  the  agitation  of  our  Cause  in  the 
great  Central  and  Western  States  is  unprovided  for.  The  interest  to  hear  the 
Agents  of  this  Society,  in  those  States,  never  was  so  great  as  now,  and  never 
before  could  we  do  there  so  effective  a  work  for  Freedom.  Able  and  devoted 
men  and  women  are  ready  to  give  their  time  and  their  best  powers  to  this 
work,  and  will  do  it,  whether  they  are  compensated  by  us  or  not ;  but  it  is 
right  and  necessary  that  they  should  be  compensated,  and  so  enabled  to 
continue  theu-  labors. 

Mr.  Burleigh  having  concluded  his  argument,  the  floor  was  taken  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who,  in  a  rapid  but  very  lucid  exposition  of  the 
Pro-Slavery  meaning  and  wording  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  an- 
swered Mr.  Goodell's  Speech,  and  completely  vindicated  the  position  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Mr.  GooDELL  replied  to  Mr.  Garrison. 

Stephen  S.  Foster  reviewed  the  discussion  in  wliich  the  Meeting  had 
been  engaged  to-day.  He  thought  it  to  have  been  of  little  value  ;  and  that 
the  day  had  gone  by  for  discussing  the  character  of  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  take  whatever  view  of  it  we  may,  there  is  a  deeper  question,  and  one 
wliich  affects  aU  personally,  viz  :  Are  we  in  union  and  fellowship  with  Men- 

STEALERS  .' 

Mr.  Foster  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn  ;  and  the  Society  adjourned 
at  five  o'clock,  to  meet  again  at  half-past  seven. 
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THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Mr.  Garrisox  read  a  letter  to  the  Meeting  which  he  had  received  from 
Joseph  Baukek,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gaurison,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  the  following 
Resolutions  :  — 

14.  Resolved,  That  in  the  removal  from  this  earthly  sphere  of  our  early, 
faithful,  and  unwearied  co-laborer,  Cyrus  M.  Burleigh,  this  Society  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  valued  members,  the  Anti-Rlavcry  enterprise  one  of  its  most 
effective  advocates,  and  the  cause  of  progress  universally  one  of  its  most  intel- 
ligent, discriminating,  and  estimable  supporters  ;  that  his  memory  will  always 
deserve  to  be  held  in  grateful  appreciation,  and  his  example  of  self-sacritice 
and  moral  heroism  commended  as  worthy  of  the  closest  imitation. 

Whereas,  our  friend,  Parker  Pillsbury,  now  in  England,  has  of  late 
made  some  scorching  and  truthful  exposures  of  the  Pro-Slavery  position  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  have 
awakened  much  interest  and  attention  among  the  religious  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  has  based  those  exposures  on  facts  drawn  from  the  records  and 
w'ritings  of  the  Board  and  its  friends;  and,  whereas,  the  New  York  Indepen- 
dent has  characterized  him  as  a  "foul-mouthed  libeller"  for  thus  discharging 
his  duty,  and  meanly  refused  him  the  use  of  its  columns  to  defend  himself 
from  so  cahimnious  a  charge  ;  therefore, 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  Iiide;  endent  has,  in  so  doing,  sought  basely  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  faithful  and  able  friend  of  the  Slave,  and  made  a 
lame  and  impotent  effort  to  defend  the  Board  ;  and  that  we  regret  this  all 
the  more  since  the  good  words  that  journal  has  spoken  against  Slavery  led 
us  to  hope  for  honor  and  truth,  instead  of  detraction  and  falsehood  on  so 
important  a  subject. 

Samuel  May,  Jr.  spoke  upon  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  United  States  Constitution  by  the  religious  body  of  Covenant- 
ers in  this  Country',  and  by  the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society ;  and  referred 
to  the  fact,  that  two  ministers  of  the  Covenanter  Church  were  present  with 
us  this  evening. 

Stephen  S.  Foster  continued  the  argument  he  had  commenced  this 
forenoon.  It  was  of  little  consequence,  in  his  view,  what  views  men  took 
of  the  United  States  Constitution.  No  man  could  act  under  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  aid  in  carrying  on  the  United  States  Government, 
without  sin,  without  uniting  with  Slaveholders  in  acts  which  implied  their 
general  worthiness  and  honesty,  without  tacitly,  at  least,  admitting  them  to 
be  suitable  legislators,  &c.  Even  Charles  Sumner,  and  Geuritt  Smith, 
and  William  Goodell  vote  the  money  which  pays  the  kidnapjoers  of  An- 
thony Burns  ;  and  are,  in  that  resjiect,  far  more  guilty  than  those  Pro- 
Slavery  men,  who  deem  it  a  political  and  social  duty  to  send  the  Fugitive 
Slave  back  to  his  master. 

Dr.  Smith  objected  to  Mr.  Foster's  remarks  about  Mr.  Sumneb  and  the 
Free  Soil  voters.  He  complained,  also,  that  Mr.  Phillips  yesterday  had  said 
that  no  Church  in  the  City  would  open  its  doors  to  the  American  Anti- Slavery 
Society,  and  that  it,  therefore,  had  been  compelled  to  hold  its  Meeting  in  a 
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Theatre ;  whereas,  here  the  Society  is  in  a  Freewill  Baptist  Church,  and,  he 
believed,  other  Churches  in  the  City  might  have  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Garrison  (in  Mr.  Phillips's  absence)  explained  Mr.  Phillips's 
meaning  to  be,  that  every  one  of  those  Churches,  in  which  the  religion  of 
the  popular  and  dominant  sects  bore  sway,  was  shut  against  us. 

William  Wells  Brown  spoke  on  the  worthlessness  of  the  Union  to  the 
Northern  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Slaves  on  the  other ;  he 
believed  that  if  the  Slaveholders  Avere  left  by  us  to  sustain  Slavery  as  they 
best  could,  the  Slaves  would  soon  work  out  their  own  deliverance.  And 
with  regard  to  the  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  Free  colored  People  of 
the  Northern  States,  of  what  possible  use  or  value  has  the  American  Union 
been  to  them  f  If  there  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  world  who  ought  to  be 
united,  to  a  man,  in  opposition  to  the  American  Union,  it  is  the  Free  colored 
People. 

Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  said  he  arose  to  say  a  word  in  vindication  of  the 
colored  people,  who  vote  under  and  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     He  made  a  brief  Speech  to  that  effect. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Vermont,  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenanters,  said 
that  he  looked  upon  the  professed  Anti- Slavery  man,  who  voted  under  the 
United  States  Constitution,  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reform,  that  the  moderate  drinker  bears  to  the  Temperance  Cause.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  its  fi-amers,  we  adopt  the  old  common  sense 
rule,  and  judge  men  by  their  actions.  The  only  rule  which  therj  can  adopt, 
who  mean  to  bring  any  evil  thing  to  an  end,  is  to  "  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not"  that  evil  thing. 

Mr.  Garrison  reported  the  following  Resolutions  :  — 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  latest  and  most  striking  illustration  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  American  Union,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  Northern  Freemen,  is  seen 
in  tlie  lawless  and  blood-thirsty  invasion  of  Kansas  Territory  by  a  swarm  of 
ruffians  and  cut-throats  from  ZNlissouri,  who  have  trampled  under  feet  all 
right  and  justice,  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  ballot-box,  electing  men  of 
their  own  stamp  to  office,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  in  order  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  the  damning  system  of  Slavery. 

17.  liesolvcd,  That  the  spirit  of  the  Missouri  press,  and  of  certain  Public 
Meetings,  recently  held  in  that  State,  (representing,  unquestionably,  the 
spirit  of  the  ruliiag  class  of  the  South,)  in  regard  to  the  Vandal  invasion  of 
Kansas,  demonstrates  that  Slaveholders,  as  a  body,  are  the  fiercest  enemies 
of  Liberty,  Justice,  Law,  and  Order  —  a  banditti  of  the  most  murderous  and 
anarchical  character  —  utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  Civilization  and  Christian- 
ity—  who  respect  the  rights  of  no  Freeman,  and  of  no  Free  State,  who  are  as 
perfidious  in  faith  as  they  are  lawless  in  action,  and  with  whom  it  is  degra- 
dation and  abject  servility  for  Freemen  to  be  connected  in  religious  or  politi- 
cal bonds. 

Adjourned,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Society  wUl  meet  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  to-morrow,  for  a  Private  Meeting. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

FaiDAY,  May  11.  —  Met,  according  to  adjoiirnment,  at  the  Sullivan  Street 
Church. 

Some  discussion  arose,  at  the  outset,  as  to  whether  the  present  session 
should  be  considered  a  merely  private  one  for  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
■was  agreed,  or  a  Public  Meeting  for  general  discussion,  which  many  persons 
had  come  to  attend.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  rescind  the  former  vote,  making 
it  a  strictly  Private  Meeting,  though,  on  motion  of  Stephen  S.  Foster,  it 
was  voted  to  confine  the  discussion  to  business  topics,  and  to  members  and 
sympathizers  of  the  Society. 

The  first,  second,  third,  and  fourtli  Resolutions  were  then  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Johxston,  of  Vermont,  a  clergyman  of  the  Old  School  Cov- 
enanter Chui-ch,  addressed  the  Meeting.  He  came,  he  said,  to  «'take  sides" 
with  this  Societ3%  with  which  he  had  long  sympathized.  lie  paid  a  descr\-ed 
tribute  to  the  minister  of  the  Covenanter  Church,  m  this  City,  (the  Rev.  ^Ir. 
Stephenson,)  who  had  long  felt  the  same  sympathy,  and  steadfastly  adhered 
to  the  principles  which  distinguished  this  Society,  whose  yearly  IMeetings 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  'Sir.  Johnston  said,  that  he  would 
rather  lose  his  life  than  hokl  his  fellow  man  as  a  Slave ;  and  equally  would 
he  rather  lose  his  life  than  be  a  voluntary  supporter  of  the  I'nited  States 
Constitution,  pledged  to  Slavery,  as  he  believed  it  to  be.  "I  trample,"  he 
exclaimed,  emphatically,  "  upon  that  Constitution,  because  it  tramples  upon 
the  Slave ! "  Let  that  Union  which  enslaves  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  riots  in  their  misery  and  degradation,  go  to  its  own  place  —  go,  in  the 
language  of  the  story  which  Wendell  Phillips  told  so  admirably  the  other 
morning,  "  to  the  devil."  Mr.  Johnston  concluded,  by  offering  the  follow- 
ing Resolution,  which  weis  adopted :  — 

18.  Resolved,  That  while  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  American  Clergy,  by 
employing  the  pulpit,  the  Bible,  and  the  sanctions  of  religion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  the  accursed  system  of  American  Slavery,  have  desecrated 
the  pulpit,  defamed  the  Bible,  and  basely  belied  the  religion  of  Him  who 
came  "  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  "  —  and  while  it  is  true  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  so-called  ministers  of  Clrrist  have  been  "dumb  dogs,"  that 
either  cannot  or  will  not  bark  —  yet  we  rejoice  that  among  the  Clergy  and 
the  Churches  there  are  men  who  have  not  l)owed  the  knee  to  the  American 
Baal  nor  kissed  his  image,  and  Churches  that  have  not  only  refused  to 
fellowship  Slaveholders,  but  that  have  practised  the  motto  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society — No  Union  with  Slaveholders,  either  religiously  or 
politically. 

The  following  Resolution  was  offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee,  and  adopted  :  — 

19.  Besolved,  That  this  Society  takes  special  pleasure  in  the  recognition 
of  the  fact,  that  the  religious  body,  known  as  the  Reformed  Presbyterians, 
or  Old  School  Covenanters,  nobly  proclaimed  and  faithfully  carried  out  the 
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doctrine,  "No  Union  with.  Slaveholders,  religiously  or  politically,"  long 
before  the  organization  of  this  Society ;  and  their  example  we  urge  upon  all 
other  religious  Ijodies  which  are  yet  recognizing  th.c  Christian  character  of 
Slaveholders,  or  giving  their  sanction  and  support  to  tlie  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  worthy  of  all  imitation. 

Resolution  No.  5  w^as  then  also  adopted,  and  on  the  reading  of  that  marked 
No.  6,  the  Rev.  ISlr.  Gkaham,  pastor  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Society  was 
assembled,  arose.  No  Resolution  before  the  Society  interested  him  so  much 
as  the  one  now  before  us.  He  felt  that  the  religious  and  benevolent  (pro- 
fessedly) Societies  of  the  Country,  in  taking  the  stand  they  do  in  regard  to 
Slavery  and  Slaveholders,  have  inflicted  more  serious  injury  on  the  cause  of 
Christianity  than  has  come  from  all  other  quarters.  Mr.  Graham  said  he 
did  not,  in  all  respects,  agree  Avith  this  Society  —  yet,  he  was  glad  to  sec  the 
Society  here,  and  to  render  his  homage  to  the  great  principle  of  Free  Speech. 
One  Society,  named  in  the  Resolution,  he  felt  some  interest  in  —  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  had  joined  that  Society  in  the  assurance 
that  they  were  ready  to  circulate  the  Bible  among  Slaves  and  Fugitives,  and 
so  far  as  he  knew  they  had  done  so. 

Rev.  Andrew  T.  Foss  replied.  He  felt,  he  said,  that  he  should  be  false 
to  the  truth  not  to  rise  here  and  bear  his  testimony.  He  knew  all  about  this 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  the  beginning.  It  had  always 
received  the  contributions  of  Slaveholders,  and  still  did.  It  has,  at  this 
moment,  any  number  of  Life  ^lerabers  in  the  Slave  States.  He  remembered 
an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  Meeting  of  this  Society,  in  Baltimore,  in 
1841.  It  Avas  declared,  with  great  solemnity,  that  the  Bible  should  be  given 
to  every  human  being,  and  there  seemed  to  brood  over  that  great  assembly 
a  Sabbath  stillness,  and  a  feeling  of  intense  religious  fervor.  It  seemed  al- 
most that  the  angels  hung  over  it,  and  all  hearts  were  melted  at  the  thought, 
that  the  Book  of  God  w^as  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  creature.  In 
the  midst  of  all.  Brother  Abel  Browx  arose,  and  asked,  "  Is  it  meant  to 
include  the  Slaves  r  "  and  immediately  there  arose  a  great  uproar ;  it  was  as 
if  the  angels  fled  affrighted  from  the  angry  and  aroused  assembly,  and  tlie  air 
was  filled  with  the  clamor  and  laughter  of  fiends.  "  Order  !  order  !  order  !  " 
was  shouted  on  every  side,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Cone,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Meeting,  imperiovisly  commanded  "  Brother  Brown  to  sit  down  !  "  And  the 
Society  has  never  swerved  from  that  position.  I  Ijoldly  aver  it  has  never 
circulated  the  Bible  among  the  Slaves,  imless  it  has  done  so  within  two 
years.  Triie,  they  claim  that  they  did  so,  many  years  ago,  but  the  only  fact 
they  could  adduce  in  support  of  that  assertion  was,  that  two  Slaveholders 
had  sent  money  and  bought  Bibles,  declaring  that  they  wished  them  for 
circulation  among  the  Slaves.  And  this  the  Society  claimed  as  to  their 
credit !  But  what  was  it  ?  Giving  Bibles  to  Slaves  ?  No  !  but  giving 
Bibles  to  Slaveholders,  for  them  to  give  to  Slaves  —  if  they  pleased!  Mr. 
Foss  exjjressed  his  regret  that  his  brother,  Graham,  had  been  ckawn  into 
the  slough  of  this  Society  —  a  slough  of  despond  he  was  sure  he  would 
find  it. 
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^Ir.  GAnrasoN  said  he  did  not  ask  whctlicr  tlio  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  had  or  had  not  Slavcliolder.^  amonf:;  its  members,  l,ut  had  it 
ever  protested  against  the  withhohling  of.  the  Bible  from  three  millions  of 
Slaves :  (Never  !  said  ]Mr.  Foss)  Has  it  ever,  continued  Mr.  Garkisox, 
taken  any  measures  to  ojicn  a  way  to  give  the  Bible  to  the  Slaves  ?  (No, 
never!  again  responded  Mr.  Foss.)  Then,  said  Mr.  Gaukisox,  it  is  to  bo 
condemned  utterly. 

Mr.  Gu.\HAM  rose  to  say,  that  ho  Avould  not  be  understood  as  objecting 
to  the  Ilesolution.  In  the  main,  ho  agreed  to  it,  and  admitted  its  entire 
correctness  and  importance.  He  hoped  it  would  draw  such  public  attention 
to  these  faithless  bodies  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  cease  from  their 
wrong  doing. 

The  q^uestion  was  then  taken  on  Resolutions  numbered  G,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  and  13,  which  were  all  adopted.  No.  12  being  so  amended  as  to  read 
"That  the  times  demand  the  formation  of  a  Confederacy,"  instead  of  "the 
time  is  come  to  form  a  Northern  Confederacy." 

Resolutions  No.  11,  lo,  16,  and  17,  Averc  then  read,  arid  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  QuixcY,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported  the 
following  list  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  accepted.  (See 
the  list  in  another  place.) 

Voted,  unanimously,  on  motion  of  Oliver  Johnson,  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Society  be  offered  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Church,  of 
New  York,  for  the  use  of  their  house,  granted  to  us  on  this  occasion ;  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  a  Committee  to  commuiricate  this  vote  to  the 
Proprietors. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  in 
rejily  to  an  invitation  to  him  to  speak  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  :  — 

New  York,  April  17,   18.5-3. 
Oliver  Johnson,  Esq. :  — 

Dear  Sir :  —  I  am  much  obliged,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  to  share  in  the  public 
exercises  of  their  coming  Anniversary.  The  honor  of  the  call  I  fully 
appreciate,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed  are  generous  and  attrac- 
tive ;  so  much  so,  that  I  find  great  difficulty  in  resisting  your  complimentary 
appeal. 

Yet,  after  careful  consideration,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  your  invitation  ; 
and  out  of  respect  to  your  Society,  I  wish  to  state  frankly  my  reasons  for 
doing  so.  I  might  shroud  them  in  equivocation,  or  gloss  them  with  courtesy ; 
but  this  would  neither  become  me  nor  be  just  to  you. 

I  decline  your  invitation  explicitly  on  the  ground  of  ministerial  ijnuh'iice ; 
and  this  prudence  I  liold  to  be  a  more  binding  duty  than  the  claims  of  your 
Platform. 

There  are  two  classes  of  j  ersons  interested  in  the  Anti- Slavery  Cause  ; 
those  who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  who  take  it  up  as  the 
Apostles  took  up  the  Gospel,  determined  to  know  nothing  else,  and  those 
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■who  make  it  subsidiary  to  other  interest*  and  aims,  and  urge  and  sustain  it 
only  as  those  other  interests  and  aims  allow. 

Now,  I  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  the  f)-st  class,  as  one  indispensable  and 
entitled  to  great  gratitude — a  class,  v^ithout  which,  the  Cause  could  not 
move  at  all ;  but  I  belong  in  the  second  class,  and,  for  reasons  entirely 
satisfactory  to  myself,  reasons  of  providential  position,  temperament,  and 
conviction,  expect  to  stay  there,  aiid  perform  only  the  oihces  Mhich  belong: 
to  that  class. 

I  am  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  a  pastor,  the  head  of  a  i-eligious  congrega- 
tion. The  plan  of  my  life  is  arranged  with  reference  to  its  best  guidance, 
and  patient  instruction,  and  viltimate  evangehzation.  I  teach  on  a  plan.  I 
am  to  do  in  ten  years,  twenty  years,  a  certain  work  in  my  parish,  and  my 
system  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  their  wants,  prejudices,  and  affections. 
Nothing  can  persuade  me  that  it  is  pusillanimity,  time-serving,  the  love  of 
money  or  place,  that  restrains  me  from  shocking,  angering,  and  dispersing 
them  by  statements  on  any  subject  wholly  beyond  their  sjToapathics.  It  is 
the  love  of  their  souls,  it  is  a  sense  of  what  is  wise,  kind,  Christian,  that 
induces  me  to  study  how  to  commend  their  duties  to  them ;  how  to  lead  them 
gently  mto  all  truth.  As  the  father  of  a  family  chooses  his  awn  times  and 
seasons  to  win  his  children's  hearts  to  duty,  so  a  true  pastor  does  by  his 
flock.  Taking  this  course,  I  feel  that  I  hare  gradually  plante<l  my  own 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  hearts  of,  perhaps,  the  majority 
of  my  own  congregation  ;  and  I  hope,  with  prudence,  to  win  more  and  more 
of  them  to  a  right  feeling.  All  the  action  of  a  more  direct  sort  in  behaK  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  which  my  more  binding  duties  as  a  pastor  allow,  I 
avail  myself  of  just  as  fiist  as  prudence  justitic-s  it  —  and  beyond  that  justi- 
fication, I  shall  neither  be  tem^jted  nor  driven. 

I  do  not  feel  that  prudence  would  justify  me  in  taking  my  place  on  your 
Platform  on  an  occasion  when  what  I  regard  as  intemperate  opinions,  and 
others  regaixl  as  blasphemous  and  treasonable  sentiments,  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  spoken.  If  I  had  committed  myself  to  your  Cause,  as  to  the  great 
thing  to  be  done,  as  to  the  prime  object  of  my  life,  (and  I  can  easily  see  how 
a  man  might  do  it,  nay,  how  I  might  do  it  myself,)  then  I  would  work  with 
anybody,  and  set  all  other  things  at  naught,  except  faithfulness  to  this  one 
cause  —  the  Slave's  Freedom.  As  a  Christian  minister,  I  will  work  with 
any  and  all  Christian  ministers,  and  count  all  difference  of  creed  as  naught. 
But,  as  a  pastor,  I  cannot  put  all  considerations  of  ministerial  prudence  aside 
for  the  Anti- Slavery  Cause,  or  any  other  cause ;  for  that  is  first  in  my  affec- 
tions and  on  my  conscience. 

I  hold  that  prophets  and  paators  have  quite  different  functions.  Prophets 
address  communities  ;  pastors,  flocks  ;  prophets  cry  aloud  and  spare  not ; 
pastors  give  milk  to  babes,  and  meat  to  strong  men  ;  prophets  obey  a  divine 
madness  ;  pastors  follow  the  rule  of  common  sense  and  sober  discretion. 
Every  age  has  need  of  both  ;  this  age,  in  an  especial  manner  ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  prophets  have  been  raised  up  to  testify  against  the  sin  of  Slavery  —  who 
have  forgotten  everything  but  their  clear  office  to  blow  the  trumpet  against 
the  walls  of  the  doomed  city.     But  I  do  not  belong  to  their  ranks.     It  is 
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^nly  when  the  pastor's  and  the  prophet's  duties  run  together  that  I  can 
temporarily  occupy  the  prophet's  phice,  and  then  only  haltingly  and  in 
second-rate  style  —  as  a  minor  prophet  indeed. 

I  hope  this  explanation  of  my  views,  and  this  account  of  the  grounds  on 
which  I  decline  your  invitation,  may  seem  consistent  with  the  views  I  have 
always  expressed,  and  the  course  I  have  hitherto  taken.  I  cannot  expect 
the  prophets  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Cause  to  think  very  highly  of  the  pastorsi- 
or  their  views  of  duty ;  but  that  is  of  less  concern  than  that  the  pastors 
should  be  faithful  to  their  vows  and  their  Master. 

With  great  respect  and  cordiality, 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS. 

On  motion  of  A.  K.  Foster,  ^'ote(U  That  this  Meeting  recommend  to  the 
Executive  Comniittee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  a  vigorous  and  thorough  circulation  of  our  Tracts,  and  that,  for 
that  purpose,  a  system  of  colporteurage  be  adopted. 

Mr.  May  read  a  statement  resjrecting  the  preparation  and  issue  of  the 
Tracts,  during  the  last  past  five  months.  The  substance  of  his  statement 
was,  that  about  two  thousand  dollars  had  been  contributed  for  the  publish- 
ing of  the  Tracts,  that  thirteen  different  Tracts  had  been  issued,  that  othets 
were  in  preparation,  and  that  aliout  a  million  and  tliree  quarters  of  pages  of 
Tracts  had  been  printed  and  distributed. 

On  motion,  the  Societj*  then  adjourned  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

WILLIAM    LLOYD    GARRISON,  President. 
Samuel  ^Iay,  Jr.,  Secrefanj,  pro.  tern. 


Friendhj  Remonstrance  of  the  People  of  Scotland  against  Sl'dverj/, 

Americans  :  Y''ou  acknowledge  the  Brotherliood  of  Nations.  You  avow 
the  doctrines  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  constitute  one  great  family,  and 
that,  as  such,  they  are  bound  to  each  other  by  comm.on  interests  and  com- 
mon ties ;  and  in  avowing  this,  you  grant  the  right  of  any  one  member  of 
that  brotherhood  to  lift  up  a  calm  and  truthful  testimony,  belore  any  other 
member,  on  behalf  of  humanity,  justice,  and  freedom,  when  these  are  assailed 
or  outraged.  , 

AVe  are  as  one  with  you  in  the  maintenance  of  this  principle ;  and  it  is 
because  we  look  to  you  as  brethren,  bound  to  us  by  the  most  endeared  asso- 
ciations, that  we  now  address  you. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  pride  or  fancied  superiority  that  we  make  our  appeal, 
but  rather  in  a  spirit  of  self-humiliation,  calling  to  mind  that  we,  also,  were 
once  partakers  in  this  iniquity.  And  we  hope  that  the  fact  of  our  having 
done  what  we  coidd  to  wipe  out  our  reproach  as  a  nation,  once  implicated  in 
upholding  Slavery,  will  induce  yon  to  give  the  more  wilhng  and  earnest 
heed  to  our  remonstrance. 

Americans :  We  plead  with  you  on  behaK  of  throe  millions  of  immortal 
beings,  whom  you  hold  in  bondage.  We  plead  for  the  removal  of  the  curse 
Irom  their  brow,  the  gall  from  their  earthly  cup,  the  chain  from  their  limbs, 
tlie  iron  fnnn  their  souls.  We  i)lcad  for  the  immediate,  unqualified,  and 
entire  abolition  of  Shivery  throughout  your  lancL 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  we  enter  on  any  lengthened  proof  of  the  evils  of 
this  system.  It  carries  its  condemnation  with  it.  That  condemnation  is 
heard  in  groans  of  anguisli,  and  -written  in  tears  of  blood.  It  has  been 
inscribed,  as  -with  letters  of  fire,  on  the  desolated  hearts  and  homes  of  mil- 
lions. The  voice  of  the  Eternal  proclaims  it.  A  system  which  subjects 
three  millions  of  human  beings  to  the  condition  of  mere  "  chattels  personal  "■ 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  —  which  deprives  them  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges 
,as  intelligent  and  accountable  creatures  —  which  disallows  or  breaks  asunder 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  life  —  which  virtually  annuls  the  "higher  law"  of 
God,  and  substitutes  in  its  stead  the  absolute  will  of  a  sinful  man  as  a  rule 
of  obedience  —  which  robs  its  victims  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  denies 
to  them  the  means  and  opportunities  of  cultivating  their  deathless  faculties  — 
a  system  wliich  sanctions  atrocities  like  these  must  be  essentially  ^\•rong  and 
Unutterably  shameful,  and  cannot  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with 
truth,  righteousness,  and  freedom. 

Americans  :  We  appeal  to  j'ou,  on  the  ground  of  our  common  humanity, 
to  abolish  this  system.  "We  assert  the  manhood  of  the  enslaved.  These 
three  millions  who  are  in  bondage  arc  men  and  women  like  ourselves  ;  gifted 
with  like  thoughts,  like  feelings,  like  aspirations ;  and,  like  us,  too,  destined 
for  immortality.  Why,  then,  treat  them  as  if  they  belonged  not  to  human 
kind  r  That  there  are  humane  men  among  the  upholders  of  the  Slave  sys- 
tem, and  Slaves  who  receive  humane  treatment,  we  readily  acknowledge; 
and  yet  we  are  compelled  to  say,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  system 
must  be  to  subject  the  enslaved  to  treatment  that  is  anything  but  humane. 
Where  is  the  humanity  of  treating  men  and  women  as  if  they  were  brute 
beasts  or  creeping  things?  of  trampling  in  the  dust  the  most  sacred  relation- 
ships of  life  '■:  of  rearing  Slaves,  like  cattle,  for  the  market  ?  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  lash  and  to  numerous  indignities  and  immoralities  ?  and  this 
according  to  the  caprice  or  passion  of  an  irres])onsible  owner.  Is  there  even  the 
semblance  of  humanity  here  r    We  plead  with  you  to  treat  the  Slave  as  a  man. 

We  appeal  to  you  on  the  ground  of  Justice  Where  is  the  justice  that  is 
dealt  out  to  the  Slaver  Where  is  there  anything  meriting  the  name?  The 
system  takes  from  the  Slave  all  that  he  has,  all  that  he  gains,  from  life's 
commencement  even  to  its  close.  It  strips  him  of  money,  house,  wife, 
children.  It  deprives  him  of  education,  civil  rights,  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  Bible.  It  condemns  him  without  a  hearing,  and  subjects  him,  without 
a  trial,  to  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  even  death.  In  vain  does  he  look  for 
justice  at  the  hand  of  his  oppressor.  There  is  no  tribunal  of  righteousness 
to  which  he  can  apj^cal.  In  the  preamble  to  your  noble  Constitution,  it  is 
affirmed  that  it  was  framed  "to  establish  justice,"  and  yet  there  are  three 
millions  of  human  beings,  at  this  hour,  within  the  bounds  of  your  Kepublic, 
who  may  be  treated  with  every  indignitj'  and  cruelty,  while  the  justice  of 
your  land  extends  no  shield  over  their  helpless  heads. 

We  a]5]ieal  to  you  on  the  ground  of  consistency.  And  is  not  this  the 
fundamental  principle  set  forth  in  your  glorious  Declaration  of  Independence 
—  that  "all  men  are  born-  free  and  equal;  that  th.ey  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  jiursuit  of  happiness  ?  "  What  means  this  language  .''  Does  it  not 
mean  that  the  man  of  color,  as  well  as  the  white,  is  a  man  .'  That  the  black 
man  is  born  free  as  well  as  the  white .'  That  God  has  given  to  the  l)lack 
man,  as  well  as  the  white,  those  inalienable  rights?  Where,  then,  is  the 
consistency  between  your  profession  and  your  practice  as  a  people  ? 

Again,  in  your  past  history,  you  have  shown  that  you  are  ever  ready  to 
symjiathize  with  the  victims  of  despotism  in  other  lands  in  their  struggles 
for  Ireedom  In  this  you  do  well.  We  mingle  our  sympathy  with  yours. 
But  where  is  the  consistency  of  having  overflowing  sympathies  for  the 
enslaved  afar  off,  and  bondage  and  oppression  for  millions  in  the  bosom  of 
your  own  land  ? 

We  appeal  to  you  on  the  sacred  ground  of  our  common  Christianity.  Shall 
our  appeal  here  be  unheeded.'     America  proclaims  itself  to  be  a  Christian 
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land.  And  is  not  the  very  s]iirit  of  Christianity  one  of  love  ?  But  where  is 
the  manifestation  of  that  sjiirit  in  the  enslavement  of  three  millions  of  your 
fellow  men  ?  Is  not  this  the  teachings  of  Christianity's  Divine  Author, 
"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  "  And  who  is  thy  neighbor?  That  down- 
trodden telave  is  he.  But  wh.ere  is  your  love,  when  you  even  deny  him  the 
ri^ht  to  be  a  man  ?  Docs  not  Christianity  teach  that  God  has  "  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  '■: "  But  how 
can  you  reconcile  this  great  truth  with  your  conduct  in  shutting  out  the 
poor"  Slave  from  the  brotherhood  of  humanity?  Is  not  this  the  grand  law 
for  the  regulation  of  conduct  betwixt  man  and  man,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Great  Teacher  himself,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them  .'"  But  if  that  law  be  honored  in  the  midst 
of  you,  does  it  not  follow  that  you  will  bid  every  Slave  go  free  ?  As  you 
would  that  men  should  bind  no  fetters  on  your  limbs,  does  not  that  law 
demand  that  ye  bind  no  fetters  on  theirs  ?  As  ye  would  not  be  enslaved, 
Christ  bids  you  enslave  none.  Have  you  not  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies, 
and  do  you  not  regard  them  as  the  glory  of  your  Nation  ?  But  why  send 
the  Bible  to  slaves  of  Satan  in  other  climes,  and  deny  it  to  the  Slaves  in 
your  own  land .'  Why  illumine  India  or  China,  while  you  doom  to  heathen 
darkness  millions  in  your  own  Country  ?  Americans,  by  everything  that  is 
sacred  or  awful  in  our  holy  religion,  we  appeal  to  you  to  be  consistent  here. 
As  you  iirofess  to  be  a  Christian  people,  listen  to  the  Word  of  the  Jlost  High, 
"Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them"  —  "Proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  open  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound" — 
"  Loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  break  every  joke, 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

Americans  :  Shall  Slavery  continue  r  Shall  the  accursed  system  still  live 
under  the  shadow  of  law — still  be  tolerated,  fostered,  propagated?  Shall 
the  foul  blot  still  remain  on  your  national  escutcheon  ?  Will  you  still  for- 
sake the  good  old  paths  of  your  lathers,  and  act  as  if  you  sought  to  quench 
the  altar  tires  of  liberty  which  they  enkindled  ?  Will  you  continue  to  undo 
the  Avork  of  patriots,  reformers,  philanthropists,  and  to  affiliate  with  tyrants, 
traitors,  usurpers,  and  men-stealers  ?  Surely,  it  cannot  be  !  Surely,  an 
indignant  nation  will  say,  it  shall  not  be  ! 

Americans  :  Bear  with  us  in  our  importunity.  We  love  you  as  brethren  ; 
therefore  do  we  plead  with  you.  We  love  your  magnihcent  Country,  your 
noble  institutions,  your  spirit  of  progress ;  therefore  do  we  jdead  with  you. 
We  love  liberty,  our  dearest  birthright  and  yours,  for  which  our  fathers  and 
your  fathers  shed  their  blood  —  lii)erty,  the  birthright  of  all;  tlierefore  do 
we  plead  with  you.  We  love  the  three  millions  who  are  enfettered  in  the 
midst  of  you;  therefore  do  we  plead  with  you.  AVe  love  Religion,  and 
would  see  her  divine  and  glorious  form  making  triumphant  progress  through 
your  land;  therefore  do  we  plead  with  you.  We  love  the  image  of  Jesus, 
in  his  disciples  of  whatever  color,  and  would  not  see  that  image  in  chains; 
therefore  do  we  plead  with  you. 

Americans:  we  know  that  there  are  difficulties  in  your  way ;  but  these 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  measureless  good  to  be  achieved ;  your 
moral  influence,  your  position  among  the  nations,  and  your  glory  as  a  people 
will  be  all  the  more  eminent  and  enduring,  if,  by  one  act  of  magnanimity, 
you  trample  these  difficulties  in  the  dust.  Retrace,  then,  your  steps,  we 
entreat  you!  Give  to  the  enslaved  his  inborn,  inalienable  rights.  Give  to 
the  toiler  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Give  to  the  husband  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
and  the  wife  the  husband  of  her  youth.  Give  to  the  fond  mother  the  child 
whom  God  has  given  to  her.  Give  to  immortal  minds  the  iniceless  blessing 
of  education.  Give  to  the  weary,  the  wretched,  and  the  lost,  the  light  of 
life,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  repose.  Give  to  man  the  right  to  be  liis  own  — 
free  amongst  his  fellows,  and  accountable  to  his  God.  Then  shall  the  Union 
Flag  of  Freedom  Hoat  above  a  land  without  a  Slave  !  and  the  good  upon 
earth  will  rejoice,  and  the  God  of  Heaven  will  bless  you. 
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OFFICERS  OF  AUXILIARY  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETIES 

FOR     1855. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 

[The  Office  of  the  Society  is  at  No.  21   Cornhill,  Boston. \ 

President. 
Francis   Jacksox,    Boston. 


Vice 

Andrew  Robeson,  New  Bedford. 
Edmund  Quincy,  Dodham.  . 
Adin  Ballon,  Jililford. 
Joshua  T.  Everett,  Princeton. 
Effingham  L.  Capron,  Worcester. 
Jefferson  Church,  Springfield. 
Oliver  Gardner,  Nantucket. 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Boston. 
Josiah  Henshaw,  West  Brookficld 
Caroline  Weston,  Weymouth. 
Benjamin  Snow,  Jr.,  Fitchburg. 
George  Miles,  Westminster. 
James  N.  Buffum,  Lynn. 
Cyrus  Pierce,  Newton. 


Fresidents. 

John  T.  Hilton,  Brighton. 
Thomas  T.  Stone,  Bolton. 
Bourne  Spooner,  Plymouth. 
William  Ashby,  Newburyport. 
John  Bailey,  Lynn. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Cambridge. 
Richard  Clap,  Dorchester. 
William  Whiting,  Concord. 
Ezekiel  Thatcher,  Barnstable. 
David  P.  Harmon,  Haverhill. 
Charles  Lenox  Remond,  Salem. 
John  Clement,  Townsend. 
Atkinson  Stanwood,  Newburyport. 
Lewis  Ford,  Abingtoh. 


Corresponding    Secretary. 
Samuel  May,  Jr.,   Leicester. 

according  Secretary. 
Robert  F.  Wallcut,  Boston. 

Treasurer. 
Samuel  Philbrick,  Brookline. 


Counsellors. 


William  L.  Garrison. 
Maria  W.  Chapman. 
Cornelius  Bramhall. 
Eliza  Lee  FoUen. 
Edmund   Quincy. 
John  T.  Sargent. 


Wendell  Phillips. 
John  Rogers. 
Anne  W.  Weston. 
Charles  K.  Whipple. 
William  I.  Bowtlitch. 
Charles  F.  Hovey. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    ANTI-SLAVERY    SOCIETY. 

[77/e  Societi/'s  Office  is  at  No.  31  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia.] 

President. 
James  Mott,  Philadelphia. 

Vice  Presidents. 
Edward  M.  Davis.      Benjamin  C.  Bacon. 

Corresponding    Secretary. 
James  Miller  ^McKim. 

Pecordinrj     Secretary. 
Clinton  Gillingham. 

Treasurer. 
Sarah  Pugh. 

The  above,  with  the  following  persons,  constitute  the 

Executive  Committee. 

Lucretia  Mott.  Robert  Purvis. 

Mary  Grew.  Cyrus  M.  Burleigh.* 

Abby  Kimbcr.  Jacob  Peirce. 

Margaret  Jones.  Howard  W.  Gilbert. 


WESTERN    ANTI-SLAVERY   SOCIETY. 
[The  Society's   Office  is  at   Salem,   Columbiana  Cou7ity,   Ohio.] 

President, 
Abraham    Brooke. 

Vice  Presidents. 
Isaac  Brooks.  Jacob  Millisack. 

Josephine  S.  Griffing.  William  Watson. 

Elizabeth  Jones.  Christian  Donaldson. 

George  Garretson.  Anson  M.  Clement. 

Jolin  Smith.  Lot  Holmes. 

Joel  P.  Davis. 

Corresponding    Secretary. 
Marius  R.  Robinson,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

Recording    Secretary, 
Benjamin  S.  Jones. 

Treasurer. 
Joel  McMillan. 

Counsellors. 
Lydia  Irish.  Benjamin  Bown. 

Lewis  Morgan.  Isaac  Trescott. 

James  Barnaby.  John  Gordon. 

Robert  Hillis. 

*  Deceased. 
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MICHIGAN    ANTI-SLAYERY    SOCIETY. 

Fresideut. 
Cyrus  Fullek,  Plymoiith. 

Vice    Presidents. 
Joseph  ^Icrritt,  Battle  Creek.  Abraham  Power,  Farmington. 

Maria  Dey,   Hickory  Grove.  C.  E.  ^lickley,  Faii-field. 

J.  II.  Parker,  Eome. 

Corresponding    Secretary. 
Jacob  "Walton,  Jr.,  Adrian., 

Record  inrj     Secretary. 
Eliphalet  Jones,  Adrian. 

Treasurer. 
Samuel  Hayball,  Adrian. 

Executive    Committee. 
Edwin  Comstock,  Adrian.  Ann    Hayball,    Adrian. 

William  Ward,  "  Thomas  Chandler,  '♦ 

Frances  S.  Mott,  Hickory  Grove. 


NEW   YORK    ANTI-SLAYERY    SOCIETY. 

[The  Society's  Office  is  at  No.  138  Nassau  Street,  Neiv   York.] 

President. 
Lauren   Wetmohe,  New  York  City. 

T7ce    Presidents. 
WilUam  A.  Hall.        Dr.  Oliver  H.  Wellington. 

Corresponding    Secretary. 
Oliver  Johnson. 

Peco7'ding     Secretary. 
Henrietta  W.  Johnson,   M.  D. 

Treaswer. 
Rowland  Johnson. 

Executive  Comm  ittee . 

Lauren  Wetmore.  Henrietta  W.  Johnson. 

William  A.  Hall.  Rowland  Jolinson. 

Oliver  Johnson.  Oliver  H.  Wellington. 

Abby  H.  Gibbons.  John  F.  Cleveland. 

J.  Mortimer  Hall.  Elias  Smith. 

Samuel  Ross. 
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Street,  New  York,  is  the  Organ  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  ; 
Sidney  II.  Gay  and  Oliver  Johnson,  Editors. 

Samuel  May,  Jr.  is  the  Agent  for  the  Tract  Publication.  Office,  at  No. 
21  Cornhill,  Boston. 


